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Optimism and wholesome fun pervade this 
Prosperity Number of Goop HovuseKeEEpiInc. The 
President of the United States tells of the splendid 
legacy which his administration leaves the house- 
holders of the Nation. Joe Lincoln is at his funniest 
in his story. Prof. Miinsterberg, philosopher and 
radical, gives the reactionaries in education a jolt. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel is the choicest of 
literature. Jessie Willcox Smith and Charles Dana 
Gibson, in their respective drawings, give the best 
that illustrative art affords. Then there are Dr. 
Wiley, Elsie de Wolfe, Woods Hutchinson, Lady Duff- 
Gordon, Leonard Merrick, Dorothy Dix, Wallace 
Irwin—a brilliant company, producing the GREAT- 
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Merry Christmas and the parcel postman The Pare e] Po S { 


A Splendid Legacy from the National Administration to the 


,7 eae » 4 eens 
Tlomes of America 





By William H. Taft 
P 


resident of the United States 


Illustrated with drawings by F. Strothmann and photographs 


HE establishment of the parcel post, 
which will go into effect on January 1, 
1913, will furnish the Américan home 
with a splendid service, with which it would 
be well for householders to familiarize them- 
selves at once, that they may 
take early advantage of its op- 
portunities. 

No one can say, of course, 
just how well the parcel post 
will work out in this country, 
but a parcel post, as such, 
is in no sense a new idea, 
forty-three other nations 
of the world having such 
a system in operation at 
the time we began seri- 
ously to plan ours. 

While the United States is 
therefore behind most of the 
other nations of the world in The Enelish 
establishing such a system, it joyseaif 
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amount of labor and energy 
has been expended in actual accomplish- 
ment during the last two years toward 
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getting the long-discussed system into 
operation, an accomplishment due to vari- 
ous branches of the administration and 
various officials of the present government 
service, among them the Senate committee 
on postoffices and post-roads, the post- 
office department, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the State Department and 
the diplomatic officers of the United States 
on duty abroad, all of whom have contrib- 
uted their quota of information and ac- 
tivity toward the finally achieved 
result. 
In a message to Congress on 
December 6, 1910, with 
respect to the parcel 
post, I urged “its 
adoption on all 
rural delivery 
routes, and 
S, that 11 pounds, 
the international 
limit, be made the limit 
of carriage in such post, and 
this with a view to its 


general extension when the income. of 
the post-office will permit it and the 
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postal savings banks shall have been fully 
established.” 

In that message it was stated: 
same argument is made 
against the parcel post 
that was made against 
the postal savings banks 
—that it is introducing 
the government into a 
business which ought to 
be conducted by private 
persons, and is pater- 
nalism. ‘The Postoffice 
Department has a great 
plant and a great or- 
ganization, reaching 
into the most remote 
hamlet of the United 
States, and with this 
machinery it is able to 
do a great many things 
economically that if a 
new organization were 
necessary it would be impossible to do with- 
out extravagant expenditure. That is the 
reason why the postal savings bank can be 
carried on at small additional cost and why 
it is possible to incorporate at a very incon- 
siderable expense a parcel post in the 
ruraf delivery system. A general parcel 
post will involve a much greater outlay.” 

These statements urging the adoption of 
the parcel post because the splendid 
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machinery of the national 
postofiice permits it to ~ Delivering postal 


parcels by motor 
in En; 







reach into the most re- 
mote hamlets at low 
cost have been borne 

out by the efficient 

manner in which the 

new system has been 

organized in the short 
space of time given, 
and it is now for the 
householder in these 
remote hamlets to take 
advantage of the op- 
portunity given. The first 
workings of the system 
will naturally be in the nature 
of a test, but the act of Congress approved 


August 24, 1912, provides for a_ special 
commission of three senators and three 
members of the House of Representatives, 
who ‘have been appointed, with power to 
obtain from the postmaster general and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission data and 
information on the subject of the general 


In England you 


can mail a bird 


any ordinary 
animal 


gland 


parcel post and all related subjects, so 
that Congress will be able easily to rectify 
any defects that become evident in the 
parcel post service and increase 
it in scope and efficiency if 
deemed wise. 
The postal express busi- 
ness that it has been nec- 
essary to organize in the 
short period between the 
date of the act, August 
24, 1912, and the date 
the law requires the 
service to begin, January 
I, 1913, has been a large 
piece of organization work, 
and covers in its ramifica- 
tions all systems of trans- 
portation now utilized by 
private express companies, 
including more than a 
million miles of rural de- 
livery and star route 
service. In addition to this million miles of 
rural and star route sery ice, there are 43557 
ooo miles of general mail routes. It is to be 
hoped that the practical results will be such 
as to justify the faith of those who urged 
and framed the law providing for the new 
system as well as those who are carrying 
its provisions into effect. 
Through inadvertence the act providing 
for the parcel post failed to mention star 
routes, but it was decided 
on to place a liberal construc- 
tion on the law and in- 
clude the star routes as 
well as the rural routes, 
thus extending the ser- 
vice for the benefit of 
many additional 
millions of people. 
Almost every advo- 
cate of the parcel 
post has urged its 
adoption because 
of the great 
benefit it would be 
to farming communities, and a 
liberal construction of the law, 
it is hoped, will bring this benefit 
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about. 
Reduces the Cost of Living 
There is no law placed on the statute 


books during the present administration 
which I had greater satisfaction in approv- 
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ing than the parcel post act. Those who 
have studied the systems in foreign coun- 
tries declare that it reduces the cost of 
living. It is believed that by this law the 
producer and consumer will be brought into 
closer touch. This, in itself, is a big factor 
in the consideration of what the parcel 
post will do for the country. 

The establishment of this parcel post 
marks a new era in the history of the de- 
velopment of the nation. As soon as it is in 
operation any one of our ninety odd mil- 
lions of people may order groceries, dry 
goods, farming implements or any other 
commodity which weighs eleven pounds or 
less, by mail from any section of the country 
to be sent to any section, thus having the 
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opportunity of being able to take advantage 
of lower prices offered in the larger centers. 

This will be especially valuable to resi- 
dents of Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, and to the business houses 
in the United States engaged in commerce 
with the residents of those countries. The 
parcel post cannot help but bring people 
of these outlying countries into closer touch 
with what we are doing in the United States 
proper, and as soon as the new system is in 
thorough operation a large increase in trade 
with the insular possessions of the United 
States will undoubtedly follow, as will also an 
increase in the volume of commerce done 
between the cities and manufacturing centers 
and the smaller communities of the country. 


How the Parcel Post Will be Conducted 


By Wingrove 


O postal service in the world was 
ever confronted with so great a task 
as that just undertaken 

by the American government in 
establishing the 
parcel post in this 
country. The new 
law goes into effect 
on January 1, 1913, 
and as the act was 
approved by the 
President on August 
24, there wasa period 
of but little more 
than four months to 
organize the details 
of the new system of 
delivering parcels 
over 1,435,000 of 
mail routes, whereas the 
adoption of the parcel post 
by other countries has been 
by degrees, with ample time 
and funds. 

Che ‘‘ Christmas rush”’ of the 
Postoffice Department this sea- 
son has been in the nature of a 
“dress rehearsal” for the parcel 
post, for, in the latter part of 
October, the department con- 
tracted with owners of horses infant 
and wagons, employed many 
men and women, and carried out other or- 
ganization ideas, with the promise to the 
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persons dealt with that if they handled the 
Christmas mail of 1912 without the usual 
delay, their horses and 
wagons and their services 
would be retained by the 
department throughout the 
year for the purpose of han- 
dling the parcel post. 

The limit of weight of 
packages sent by mail has 
heretofore been four pounds. 
The new law provides that 
packages weighing eleven 
pounds or less may be sent 
by mail. 

Each parcel post 
package must con- 
tain the specially 
designed parcel post 
stamp, and _ the 
name and address 
of the sender. If 
these requirements 
are not complied 
with, the packages 
will be sent to the 
thane dead letter office. 

There are about 
62,000 _post-offices 
in the United States. 
Each of these offices 
has been equipped 
with a specially prepared map drawn so 
as to show each individual post-office in 
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the United States as a center, with zones 
of distance radiating therefrom, the zone 
circles and numbers being designated in 
red. These zones of distance form units, 
and such units of area are the basis for 
eight postal zones in the United States. 
The rates of postage, according to distance, 
range from five cents for the first pound and 
three cents for each additional pound, within 
a distance of fifty miles, to twelve cents for 
each pound, to the Philippine Islands and 
other distant places. 

Provision has been made for the collection 
on delivery of the price of the parcel, as well 
as the postage thereon, in the case of those 
who desire to send C. O. D. packages. 
Provision has also been made for indemnifi- 
cation for lost or damaged articles. 

The parcel post will admit to the mails 
practically all kinds of merchandise that can 
be safely transported, including products of 
the farm and garden, as well as factory prod- 
ucts, such as small farming utensils, pro- 
vided only that such articles do not weigh 
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Englands Successful Parcel 


ix cents ami. 


more than eleven pounds nor exceed 
seventy-two inches in combined length and 
girth. 


Thirty-thousand scales have been pur- 
chased by the Postoffice Department. 

Many of the merchants of the principal 
cities of the country, as well as those of 
smaller cities, have planned to have their 
city deliveries made by parcel post. The 
department expects considerable revenue 
from this source alone. 

It is a fact that wherever the postal 
service of the country is developed, the 
roads of the country are developed. No 
attempt is made in this article to point out 
the advantages that will accrue as a conse- 
quence of the coming of the parcel post, but 
the expecte 1 development of the roads is 
one great benefit that must not be lost sight 
of, and some of the organization work of the 
Postoffice Department in preparation for 
the parcel post has already been along this 
line, although greater results will follow, 
as the system develops. 
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Brought About by a Woman and Patronized Very Largely 
by Ilousekee pers 


By 


OMEN are protesting much in 
England: they have no indictment 
to bring against the parcel post. 

It is their faithful servitor. Daily it brings 
to them groceries and fruit, berries, fish, 
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meat, game and fowl, table waters and wine 
and numberless other luxuries and necessi- 
ties. Last year 121,802,000 parcels were 
delivered by postmen in the United King- 
dom. The postage alone of these millions 
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of parcels amounted to an American equiva- 
lent of about twelve and one quarter mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It was the action of a woman that brought 
about the establishment of the parcel post, 
about thirty years ago. She applied one 
day at the post office with a bundle contain- 
ing a pair of trousers which she insisted upon 
sending at the lower rate of postage en- 
joyed by books and other printed matter. 
The officials laughed at her, but she sturdily 
claimed that she was complying with the 
printed regulations which stipulated that 
nothing could go by the lower rate exdept 
articles opened at both ends. With no 
thought of humor, but rather with stern and 
relentless logic, she contended that there was 
nothing in the world more open at both ends 
than a pair of pants. The matter actually 
became a subject for the department to con- 
sider and called for the postmaster-general’s 
decision and, to the wonderment of the 
clerks and the astonishment of the people, 
the woman won. Such was the beginning 
of the parcel post in 
England; so that 
while it was a pair od 
of trousers that » 
started the great 
system that is to- 
day one of the bless- 
ings enjoyed by the 
English people, the 
pantaloons were not 
worn at the time 
by a man. 

For a parcel not 
more than a pound 
in weight the post- 
age in England is 6 
cents (3 pence); any- 
thing between one 
pound and 2 pounds 
pays 8 cents; a par- 
cel weighing tro lbs. 
requires 20 cents “iM Mo 
in postage and & upon being sent 
parcel weighing 11 
lbs., 22 cents (11 
pence). Eleven pounds is the maximum 
weight for parcels in England. 


An old lady wha got 
lost tn London and 


/ , / 
called ats th post 


home by mai! 


An Old Lady Sent by Mail 


Some confusion exists outside of England 
regarding this maximum weight, as it is 
occasionally reported in America and else- 
where that a person has been sent through 
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the English mails. This is true and it is 
done far more frequently than anyone who 
has not looked into the system can believe, 
but it is by what is called the express system. 
Here, too, the wide extension of this service, 
which is of great practical value, was in- 
augurated by a woman. In this case it 
was an old lady who had lost her way in the 
huge capital. Although confused as_ to 
locality, she was well-read and intelligent 
and knew the postal law, which in the mat- 
ter of express service did not include people 
in the prohibited articles. So she went 
calmly into the nearest post-office, gave her 
address and asked to be sent there by mail. 
The clerk was the most astonished man in 
the kingdom that day, but there the old 
lady stood, serenely insisting that she was 
quite a proper object to go by post; and so 
the postmaster, who has great discretionary 
powers, decided, too, and by post she went, 
accompanied by a messenger in postal 
uniform. 

From this quaint beginning has grown the 
express system, of 
great use, particu- 
larly to the parents 
of school children. 
Shortly after this 
episode the post 
office received a 
letter from a woman 
in Devonshire asking 
the postal authori- 
ties to send a mes- 
senger to Padding- 
ton Station to meet 
her little daughter, 
buy her a dinner and 
escort her safely to 
a certain school for 
young girls in Lon 
don. She inclosed a 
money order for two 
shillings and _ six 
pence, out of which 
they were to de 
duct the cost of the 
girl’s meal and the 
“postage” for the child. There was nothing 
in the regulations forbidding this and as the 
splendid tendency of the department is con- 
stantly to construe the law to extend and 
facilitate the service, the Devonshire moth- 
er’s instructions were promptly and faith- 
fully carried out. 

The charge for express service is for every 
mile or part of a mile from the office 6 cents 
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(three pence) and for any. necessary cab 
fares en route. 

Virtually the only thing that cannot be 
sent by parcel post or postal express is dyna- 
mite and other explosive materials. On 
one occasion a sutiragette unable to 
meet Lloyd George had herself sent 
to him by express mail. She would 
probably now be 
refused as running 
too close, from the Ax 
British masculine \ 





point of view, to dangerous articles, con- 
traband. 

If you step to a counter of the postal 
express department in London they will tell 
you in reply to a question that you can send 
practically anything through their postal 
service. [asked if I could send a horse by 
mail and I was told that I could for the 
charge of 6 cents per mile if I wished a 
messenger to lead the animal. Dogs are 
sent by mail in this way, the boy leading 
them. You can mail a bird or almost any 
ordinary animal, the messengers carrying 
most of the creatures. In some cases 
packages are started in the ordinary post, 
to be picked up by a messenger at any 
specified point in England. This is simi- 
lar to the American special delivery 
sery ice. 

Bicycles are used wherever practicable and 
the former regulation making the maximum 
weight 20 Ibs. has been removed, so that 


Fa 


anything “within reason,” as the postal 
authorities phrase it, may be expressed by 
mail. I asked if a ton of coal or a wagon- 
load of furniture could be mailed in England 
and was told that it probably could, if the 








1d first, the eleven-pound limit may be forgotten 


postmaster decided that the department 
should handle so unusual a consignment. 


Weak Points in the Service 


It is natural that a system so compre- 
hensive, delivering goods of every conceiv- 
able commodity to millions of doors, should 
have defects. One of these is the result of 
the department’s endeavors to place the 
system at the service of dealers engaged in 
the practical business of every day. Thus 
a housewife buying rabbits or grouse or fish 
in the market can have them mailed forth- 
with to her home, or to a friend’s. The 
rabbits and the grouse can go as they are, in 
their hair or feathers, without packing or 
wrapping of any sort. A simple tag with 
the name of the addressee on one side and 
the government stamp and label on the 
other, insures the delivery. Fish can go 
unwrapped in a simple canvas bag kept by 
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all dealers for such postal purposes. The 
regulations stipulate that dead animals and 
birds should be so prepared that no blood 
runs to the damage of other parcels in 
transit, but this is not always looked after 
either by the sender 
or by the clerks and 
postmen in the great 
sorting centers of the 
parcel post system. 
The result is that 
sometimes many 
delicate fabrics are 
totally destroyed. 
Butter is frequently 
mailed and when im- 
properly packed dis- 
tributes itself among 
the environing par- 
cels. In a _ recent 
case butter sent from 
[Ireland disappeared 
as butter en route 
and of the original 
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ment to repair. Thus recently one of the 
parcels post’s hospitals was called upon to 
repair a Stradivarius violin broken in 
transit! 

It often happens that hair oil, cod liver 
oil and other liquids become un- 
corked or the bottle broken, but 
the damage is usually discovered 
in time to prevent serious 
injury to other goods. 
But one of the post office 
officials in admitting de- 
fects of the system said 
to me with a smile that 
> while hair oil and 
such things were 
usually recovered, 
champagne and other 
wines broken in tran- 
sit were always a 
total loss. 

A great many 
senders overtax the 
facilities of the serv- 
ice. A parcel which 
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package nothing ar- 4 silk hat containing a goose 
rived but the wrap- = and some eggs was once sent 
per, the contents of by parcel post in England 





disgorged itself was 
found to be a hare 





which appeared in 

stains on several silk dresses, some shirts 
and plush albums which had traveled in 
the same bag. 

Another oversight of the department has 
been that cats are fond of many of the 
kinds of commodities that go through the 
parcel post in England. For a time the 
ereat forwarding warehouse at Mt. Pleasant, 
Clerkenwell, was invaded by rats. A wise 
administration installed cats, but these 
creatures found plump partridges and 
pheasants, rather than rats, to their liking; 
and so the grave report of the department 
was compelled to enumerate the disappea*- 
ances of many parcels. 

Another defect arises from the eager pub- 
lic use of the parcel post service, with the 
result that although there are 1,008 post 
offices in London, most of them are busy 
from 7 or 8 in the morning to 8 p.m. In the 
rush many parcels are accepted which should 
be turned back to be better packed. In 
this way often packets and parcels going 
through the mails are damaged by juice 
oozing from other goods. 

At some of the leading sorting headquar- 
ters there are establishments known as 
“hospitals” for dealing with dilapidated 
packages; but some of the damaged par- 
cels are beyond the ability of the depart- 


stuffed with tea, 
raisins, sweets, rash- 
ers of bacon, a roll 
of tobacco, a briar pipe and a small-tooth 
comb, the whole of the heterogeneous mass 
wrapped in a red handkerchief. Another 
parcel that has become historic was a silk 
hat containing eggs and a goose, mailed 
from Holyhead to Leeds. Another con- 
signee sent 400 sovereigns loose in a wooden 
box. China and glassware are frequently 
sent with no protection. Not long ago a 
watch and chain properly tagged but with- 
out the slightest wrapping was found in a 
pillar box. A bottle, unaddressed, contain- 
ing what seemed to be to the postal clerks 
merely dust, was mailed a few months ago 
and sent in due course to the “hospital.” 
A professor connected with the department 
was sent for. He astonished his colleagues 
by informing them that the bottle contained 
an almost priceless quality of radium. 

The total number of undelivered parcels 
in England during 1911 was 297,000. The 
majority of these were sent back to the 
senders but there were 13,000 which could 
not be returned as there was no indication 
of the place of origin or the name of the 
sender. Of the millions upon millions of 
packages sent, 467,000 were found loose 
from their wrappers. 
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Parcels Insured at Low Rates 


So certain, however, is the delivery of any 
of the millions of moving parcels that the 
postoffice department for a few pennies will 
insure a package to any amount up to 
$2,000. This compensation is for loss or 
damage and the insurance can be taken out 
without regard to the value of the com- 
modity sent. The average postage for a par- 
cel sent in the United Kingdom is between 
nine and ten cents in American money. To 
secure compensation for loss or damage a 
registration fee of 4 cents (two pence) is 
paid and, for an additional 4 cents, a pack- 
age may be insured for $25. For 6 cents, 
the insurance that can be claimed if the 
package goes astray or is destroyed, is 
$100; for 25 cents the indemnity is $1000, 
and for 45 cents (1 shilling 1o pence) a 
maximum of $2,000 is guaranteed. 

The British nation is noted for its love 
of insurance, as the world-wide activities of 
Lloyds attest, and so the people that take 
out insurance on their king, as a form of 
investment, avail themselves liberally of the 
right to insure parcels they send. Damages 
up to $9.60 may be claimed for the loss of 
even unregistered parcels. The department 
draws a line in granting compensations for 


eggs, soit fruit, or liquids that may go bad 
or be destroyed en route. 

There are 3000 post-women in England, 
mostly in the country. They wear smart 
waterproof outfits, official leggings and 
shakos. Many of them walk 20 to 30 miles 
aday. In 1908 a Mrs. Elizabeth Dixon re- 
tired, having served the country faithfully 
for thirty years. This post-woman had 
walked altogether 129,392 miles. Her route 
was between Melrose and Gattonside, in 
Scotland. She was 68 years old when she 
retired. It is notable that wherever, in the 
outlying parts of the British Isles the effi- 
ciency of the service rests on the unfailing 
industry and honesty of employees, the de- 
partment has employed post-women. 

Barring foolishness, ignorance and inad- 
vertence of senders, the almost infinitesimal 
percentage of dishonest and intemperate 
clerks and the few surviving cats at head- 
quarters, there are few things in life more 
certain than the delivery of parcels by post 
in the United Kingdom. This system is a 
triumph of Anglo-Saxon efficiency and the 
men and women who dream of a social order 
in which the central government is to act asa 
servant of the subject might well study the 
parcel post at its best in the British Isles. 
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¢ stock department of England’s parcel post 
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By Jessie Willcox Smith 


There came abig Spider 
And sat down beside her 


And frightened Miss Muffet away 








‘Bethuel Nose’s ; Nephew 


What better beginning for the New Year than a laugh and what better place to find a laugh than 


in a Joseph C. Lincoln story? City folks with gold bricks to sell have oftentimes found their match 
in those simple, shrewd, kindly, cal’lating old Yankees of Cape Cod. But when one Yankee gets 
ahead of another—then there’s a story to tell, and no one better fitted to tell it than Mr. Lincoln 


By Joseph C. 


Lincoln 


Author of ‘‘ Cap’n Eri,” ‘‘ Cap’n Warren’s Wards, etc. 


Illustrated by Thomas J. Fogarty 


UTI don’t want to stay here, Uncle,” 
pleaded the boy, desperately. “I 
don’t want to be a fisherman. I 
want to be a botanist, or a scientist, or 
a chemist. It’s such a chance. Please let 
me go with Professor Holworthy. Please, 
Uncle Beth.” 

He was an odd-looking boy of seventeen. 
His clothes, the same suit he had worn 
when he returned from the academy at 
Centreboro, were covered with stains of 
acids and chemicals, and his sandy hair 
was rumpled because of his habit of thrust- 
ing his fingers through it, into unkempt 
bunches, like the vegetation in a swamp. 
But the eyes behind the big spectacles were 
bright and keen. 

His uncle and guardian, tight-fisted, 
eccentric old Bethuel Pepper, who sat op- 
posite him at the table in the dingy, little, 
two-story house at lonesome Wellmouth 
Neck, regarded him with disgusted disap- 
proval. 

“Don’t call me ‘Beth’,”’ he _ snarled, 
testily. “I ain’t no female and my name’s 
Bethuel—understand! And I don’t want to 
hear no more of your ‘pleases’ nuther. 
You can’t go, that’s all there is toit. You’ve 
had your chance, the chance I promised 
your ma afore she died. I says to her, says 
I, ‘I don’t do this ’cause I want to, but 
‘cause you're my ha’f sister and it’s a duty 
laid onto me by Providence. I'll take care 
of your son,’ says I, ‘and I'll pay his way 
through that fool academy’—”’ 

“But Uncle Beth—Bethuel, I mean,” 
interrupted the boy, “you aren’t paying 
for that. It was mother’s money, the 
money she left in trust for me. And you 
draw so much a week from the estate for 
taking care of me, don’t you?” 

“That don’t make no difference,’ de- 
clared Bethuel. As a matter of fact it 
made all the difference there was, but Mr. 
Pepper did not choose to admit it. ‘That 
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don’t make no difference,’ he repeated. 
‘“**Look out for him same as if he was your 
own son,’ says your ma. I promised her 
I would, but I ain’t. That’s where I made 
a mistake. If you had been my son you 
wouldn’t have spent four year at no acad- 
emy, wastin’ time and money. You’d 
have started in earnin’ your salt long afore 
this. J started in when I wa’n’t but eleven 
year old. That’s all the schoolin’ J had. 
And now look at me!”’ 

Henry looked. His expression as he did 
so seemed to irritate his uncle still more. 

“What are you grinnin’ at?”’ demanded 
the latter. “I s’pose you thought, ’cause 
I was soft-headed enough to let you stay 
at Centreboro so long, I’d let you do any 
other fool thing you took a notion to. Well, 
Ishan’t. You can stay at home here and go 
fishin’ along of me and Solon. You shan’t 
go traipsin’ to Mexico with any loony 
professor.” 

“But, Uncle, I don’t want to be a fisher- 
man. I shouldn’t be any good at it.”’ 

‘“Fur’s I can see you ain’t good for much 
of anything.”’ 

“T’m good for lots of things. Really 
Iam. You’ve read Professor Holworthy’s 
letter. You see what he says about me.”’ 

Mr. Pepper threw the letter, which he 
had been reading, contemptuously on the 
table. ‘‘He says you have a remarkable 
ap-appetite—”’ 

“Aptitude,” suggested his nephew. 

“Belay! I can read, can’t I! A remark- 
able apti-apti-toodity for botany and— 
chemics—and physics. Physics! My 
crimus! That’s the last straw, that is! 
To think of a relation of mine wantin’ to 
be givin’ folks physic! To be a doctor, of 
all things!” 

“T don’t want to be a doctor. I told you 
that. Professor Holworthy doesn’t mean 
that kind of physics.” 

“T don’t care what kind. All doctors 
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are alike—they’re all frauds. All the reg’lar 
ones, that is. There’s a few, like old Doctor 
Blatt, the ‘Skin Balm’ and ‘Sleeper’s 
Friend’ feller, that’s all right. But the 
reg’lar ones, like them that practices 
around here, are just common swindlers and 
I’ve told the most of *em so to their faces.” 

Henry passed his fingers through his 
hair. “If I was a doctor,” he said, inno- 
cently, “perhaps I might help your nose, 
Uncle Bethuel.” 

This was the final straw. Mr. Pepper’s 
nose, the mammoth, bulbous proboscis that 
was the bane of his life and that caused 
irreverent dwellers in Wellmouth township 
to speak of him, behind his back, as ‘* Beth- 
uel Nose,” flamed crimson and terrific in 
the lamplight. He rose to his feet. ‘ That’ll 
do,” he said, crushingly. ‘*That’s enough. 
Anybody that'll heave their own relation’s 
afflictions in their face ain’t fit to be talked 
to at all.” 

‘IT didn’t heave it there, Uncle. It has 
been there ever since I knew you.” 

Bethuel caught his breath with a gasp 
and glared at the speaker. But the boy’s 
face expressed only complete innocence 
and respectful solicitude. After a moment 
of uncertainty Mr. Pepper stalked majestic- 
ally to the cook-stove. 

‘You go to bed,” he ordered. “ You'll 
need all the sleep you can. get, cause I ex- 
pect you to turn out at five and go fishin’ 
with me and Mr. Badger.”’ 

Henry rose reluctantly. His disappoint- 
ment was so keen that he found it hard to 
keep back the tears. “*Then you won’t let 
me go with the expedition?” he pleaded. 

““No. Go to bed, I tell you.” 

The boy took a lamp from the top of the 
chest of drawers lighted it, picked up the 
letter which his uncle had left upon the 
table, and started for the door leading to 
the stairs. ‘But I shall go, just the same,” 
he muttered, under his breath. 

“What’s that?” Bethuel, with a stone- 
china cup in one hand and the coffee-pot 
in the other, turned quickly. ‘‘What’s that 
you said?” he snapped. 

* Nothing.” 

‘*Nothin’, [ guess it better be. Good- 
night.”’ 

Henry departed to his room under the 
eaves. Mr. Pepper poured out and drank 
a cup of black coffee, his fifth since five 
o'clock that afternoon. Then he locked up 
the house and sought his own sleeping quar- 
ters. There his first move after putting 


down the lamp, was to take from a shelf 
in the closet a bottle half full of a green 
mixture, the bottle bearing the label, ‘‘Old 
Doctor Blatt’s Skin Balm, for Pimples, 
Eruptions, Swellings, and all Diseases of 
the Cuticle.” Standing before the cracked 
mirror he applied a liberal palmful of the 
mixture to his nose, rubbing it in well as 
per directions. Then from the same shelf 
he took a round box containing white pills 
the size of buckshot. The label on the box 
read, ‘Old Doctor Blatt’s ‘ Sleeper’s Friend’ 
Globules, for Insomnia and Somnambu- 
lism.” Three of these pills he swallowed. 
Twenty minutes later he was slumbering 
soundly, if not soundlessly. 

Meanwhile Henry, in his attic bedroom, 
was reading for the tenth time the letter 
that Professor Holworthy had _ written. 
The Professor was leaving Centreboro 
Academy. He was, in the fall, to become 
a member of the faculty of one of the smaller 
colleges. Meanwhile he was heading an 
expedition, the purpose of which was botan- 
ical search and study, to the mountains of 
Mexico. He had taken a fancy to his 
former pupil, and in his letter he offered to 
take Henry with him on the expedition. 
There would be no expenses and, later, if 
the boy wished to continue his studies, there 
was a possibility of a free scholarship at 
the university with which Holworthy was 
to be connected. It was an epportunity, 
a wonderful opportunity, and Henry had 
gloated over it ever since the letter came. 

And now his guardian had said he must 
give up that opportunity. Must give up 
not only that, but the scholarship and the 
college and all the rest, and become a long- 
shore fisherman. He would not do it. He 
would not—he swore it. And he would go 
with Professor Holworthy oh that expedi- 
tion. He would run away; that is what he 
would do, run away. He had no money, 
and he knew perfectly well that to squeeze 
water from a rock was no greater miracle 
than to coax a penny from Mr. Pepper’s 
pockets. But the expedition was not to 
leave Boston until July eleventh and that 
date was eleven whole days off. Surely he 
could walk a hundred miles in less than 
eleven days. 

His mind made up, he proceeded to prepare 
flight. Just before midnight he crept out 
of the back door, his pockets filled with 
bread and cold ham, and in his hand a bundle 
containing a clean shirt, a collar or two, and 
a pair of socks. 
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The next day about eleven o’clock, as 
he was wearily plodding along the road 
between Trumet and Bayport, a heavy hand 
descended, like the grip of Doom, upon his 
shoulder, and a voice said: ‘Well, sonny, 
here you be! I was kind of expectin’ you.” 

Henry recognized the voice and, with 
a sinking heart, looked up into the face of 
Solon Badger, his uncle’s cook, fo’masthand, 
general roustabout, and man of all work. 
Solon was six feet high and tremendously 
strong from his feet to his neck. Above 
that he was notoriously weak, otherwise 
he would never have been content to work 
for Bethuel Pepper at Bethuel’s wages. 

“How—how did you get here?” de- 
manded the runaway. 

“Horse and team,” replied Mr. Badger. 
“Tt’s just round the bend ahead here. Your 
Uncle Bethuel he’s took ’tother road and 
I took this one. Tired, ain’t you?” 

“T shan’t go back,” declared Henry, 
weary but defiant. 

“Land sakes! Yes you will too. There! 
There!” as his captive struggled, ‘‘don’t 
let’s kick up no more dust than there is 
already. Will you trot along to the buggy? 
No? Well then, I cal’late I'll have to carry 
you.” 

Two hours later they drove into the 
yard of the Pepper homestead. During 
the last two miles, the stretch that separated 
Bethuel from his nearest neighbor, Solon, 
finding his unwilling passenger a trifle less 
tearful and rebellious and a bit more tract- 
able, offered some good advice. 

“Might’s well make up your mind to it, 
sonny,” he said. “You see, between you 
and me, Henry, your uncle ain’t goin’ to 
let you get away from him so long’s he’s 
your guardian and can take care of your 
money. Not if I know Bethuel!” 

“T hate him!” declared the boy. “I 
won't stay with him. The mean old crank! 
I don’t want to go fishing and to hear him 
raving against doctors and all the rest of 
the footishness.” 

Mr. Badger nodded understandingly. 
“He 7s down on doctors—the ones ’round 
here,” he said. “But I don’t know’s it’s 
to be wondered at. Everyone he’s been to 
has told him that nose of his can’t be cured; 
and as for his not sleepin’ nights—well, 
all they tell him is to leave off coffee. He 
loves coffee enough sight better’n he does 
anything else—except money, maybe— 
and he won’t give it up. And he won’t give 
up tryin’ to shrink his nose, nuther. Now 


this ‘old Doctor Blatt’, the one that adver- 
tises so in the papers, fe don’t say nothin’s 
incurable. Just send along your dollar for 
‘Skin Balm’ and fifty cents for ‘Sleeper’s 
Friend Globools’ and he’ll guarantee to 
cure anything. The ‘Balm’ medicine ain’t 
helped Bethuel’s nose much, fur’s I can see, 
but it ain’t made it no worse; and them 
sleepin’ pills sartinly work fine.”’ 

“Of course they do! Probably they’re 
full of opium or dope of some sort.”’ 

“And there’s another reason why he’s 
more down on reg’lar doctors than ever 
just now. You see, a month or so ago there 
was a schooner come ashore abreast here, 
and your uncle he boarded the crew for 
a few days. One of ’em, a Portygee or 
Malay or somethin’, it turned out had run 
away from a steamer in quarantine at New 
Bediord. She had some sort of furrin’ 
disease aboard of her, and, bein’ as Bethuel 
had boarded this Malay critter, the doctors 
was fearful he might have caught it. Doc- 
tor Higham and some of the rest wanted to 
fumigate the house. My land of love! 
You ought to have seen Bethuel drive ’em 
out of the yard with a shotgun!” 

Henry paid little or no attention to all 
this. ‘The old idiot!” he snorted. ‘“‘Ig- 
norant, narrow-minded old fossil! With his 
pills and his nostrums—’”’ 

“There! there! Solon interrupted, warn- 
ingly, ‘‘that’s enough of that. For your 
own sake now I warn you not to mention 
that. That makes him madder than any- 
thing else. I don’t know as I blame him 
much. If my nos—nostrum was big and 
red as his is, maybe Id be sensitive, too.” 

Bethuel arrived home an hour or so later. 
He grinned triumphantly at his nephew. 
“Humph!” he sneered, “you look kind of 
beat out, seems to me. Hadn’t ought to 
get that way so soon. Mexico’s a pretty 
long walk from here and you hadn’t much 
more’n started. Ready to give it up and go 
fishin’? ”’ 

“No,” replied Henry, sullenly. 

“Oh, well! ail right. But you won’t run 
away again, ’cause I'll see that you ain’t 
out of sight night or day. And you will 
go fishin’; I’ll see to that, too.” 

He did. The following morning, Henry, 
in company with his uncle and Mr. Badger, 
made his first trip to the fishing grounds 
on board the ancient and smeliy catboat, 
Marietta. The trip, so far as the new hand 
was concerned, was not a success. Henry 
began to be ill before the boat was a half 
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mile beyond the breakwater, and he did 
not recover until two hours after the land- 
ing that afternoon. The next day’s experi- 
ence was much the same and the third like- 
wise—worse, if anything. Solon began to 
be alarmed. 

“Tt ain’t no use, Bethuel,’’ he declared. 
‘There’s some folks you can’t make sailors 
out of, and that boy’s one of ’em.”’ 

Bethuel nodded gloomily. “I 
know but you're right,”’ he admitted. 

“T had a third cousin once that was the 
same way,” continued Solon, reflectively. 
‘*His dad was bound he’d go to sea, and 
undertook to break him to salt water. *In- 
side of a week there was a hired nurse in 
the house and a doctor comin’ reg’lar 
Bills!’ And expense! Don’t talk!” 

Bethuel did not talk for almost a minute. 
Then he sighed. ‘I don’t see how we can 
leave him,” he said. ‘‘He’d run away again 
within five minutes after we was clear oi 
the dock.” 

Mr. Badger nodded. 
“T cal’late he would. 
I’ve been thinkin’.”’ 

“Huh! I thought you looked pale. Hurt 
you much, did it?” 

The sarcasm was wasted; it usually was 
on Solon. “I’ve been thinkin’,’”’ he went on, 
“and it seems to me that if we could keep 
Henry here till after that—that Mexico 
foolishness had started he wouldn’t want 
to run away then. It’s skedooled to set 
sail about the tenth or eleventh, ain’t it? 
Now if one of us could go fishin’ and t’other 
stay ashore and keep an eye on him till 
after the eleventh, then 

His employer struck his leathery palms 
together with a resounding slap. ‘Well, 
by crimus!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You did have 
an idea loose in that head of yours, after 
all, didn’t you!”’ 

“Of course,” continued Solén, ‘that 
would fix the day watch all right, but he 
might take the notion to start in the night, 
same as he done afore. That—”’ 

“Oh, that'll be all right. I'll watch day- 
times, while you're off fishin’, and then you 
can watch nights.”’ 

“Tcan! J can! You mean I can fish all 
day, to say nothin’ of handlin’ that ever- 
lastin’ catboat all by myself, and then I can 
start in settin’ up all night. No sir! No sir, 
by Judas! [ll heave up my job fust.” 

The argument lasted a long time, but 
Mr. Badger won in the end. Bethuel well 
knew the difficulty he would have in getting 


don’t 


“Ves,” he said, 
But, say, Bethuel, 
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another man to work for him at anything 
like the wages he paid Solon. At last it 
was arranged that Solon was to keep an 
eye on Henry during the day and Bethucl 
was to fish during the morning, sleep from 
noon until nine in the evening, when he was 
to be routed out by Mr. Badger, who would 
then go to his own home and leave his 
employer on watch. 

“And anyhow,” said Solon, consolingly, 
‘it won’t be so bad for you. All you’ve got 
to do is to leave off them sleepin’ pills of 
yours and you could stay awake forever, 
without no trouble at all.” 

What Mr. Pepper said in reply was hotter 
than the condiment the name of which he 
bore. 


The Arrival of “ Beauty” 


For two days and two nights the new 
arrangement of watch and watch was car- 
ried into effect. The first night Bethuel 
grumbled when his employee and _ fellow 
watchman shook him into wakefulness at 
nine o’clock. The second night he swore 
steadily all the time he was dressing. At 
noon of the third day he returned from 
fishing, red-eyed and weary, but with almost 
a smile on his face. Mr. Badger, who had 
expected anything but smiles, was aston- 
ished. 

‘“Ain’t you goin’ to bed?” he demanded, 
when, after dinner, Mr. Pepper declared 
his intention of going up to the Centre for 
a few hours. 

To his still greater amazement his em- 
ployer winked. ‘That’s all right,” he said. 

“But 

“Never mind the ‘buts’. How’s that 
fool boy behavin’? Any more resigned, is 
he?” ‘ 

Solon grinned and nodded. “Do you 
know, I begin to believe he is,’’ he answered. 
“Him and I have had a lot of talks and 
I’ve showed him ’twa’n’t no use to fight 
against what you can’t help. Yesterday Ife 
Was pretty glum, but young-ones’ memories 
are short, and today he’s been more comf’- 
table and natural, as you might say. Been 
fussin’ ’round the house wishin’ he could 
be potterin’ with his chemics and botany 
stuff. Said he wished he was in the academy 
labra—labra-dory, whatever that is, so’s he 
could do what he called Annie Lize that 
‘Balm’ of yours. 

Bethuel’s nose blazed the alarmed indig- 
nation he felt. ‘Don’t you let him lay 
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a finger on that ‘Balm’ bottle!” he shouted 
“T’m pretty nigh all out and I don’t want 
it wasted. Ain’t the new bottle and the 
new box of pills come yet? I expected ’em 
in yesterday’s mail.” 

“They ain’t come. But that boy—he! 
he!—he’s a queer one. Not more’n half- 
witted, seems sometimes. I was tellin’ 
him yarns to keep him contented and I told 
him about how the Kanakas over in the 
South Sea Islands caught fish by puttin’ 
pison on the bait. That interested him right 
off. He wanted to know what kind of pison. 
Said he believed ’twould work over here 
on the cod and haddock, you understand— 
and that if you’d let him buy some Proosian 
ashes, or some sort of truck he could fix 
up a pison that would fill the boat at one 
haul. ‘Well, you needn’t try no Proosian 
ashes on my fish,’ says I. ‘I’d ruther have 
my pison on a separate plate.’ He! he! 
But he couldn’t seem to get over the notion. 
Said ’twould be such an inter’stin’ experi- 
ment. And, on the way up to the house, 
I see him stoopin’ over the stone wall by 
the road, lookin’ at the green stuff there. 
‘Hi!’ I sung out, ‘be careful! Don’t get 
your hands nigh that!’ ‘Oh!’ says he, ‘it’s 
rust—rusty—somethin’ or other—I forget 
what he called it—ain’t it?’ ‘Rusty 
nothin’!’ I hollered. ‘Keep away from 
that wall and go in the house, d’you hear!’ 
He! he! Reg’lar fool in some ways, that 
boy is. If I hadn’t stopped him he’d have 
had both hands in amongst that dratted 
oh! goin’, be you, Bethuel? What are you 
goin’ to do up at the Centre?” 

Bethuel grunted. “You'll find out when 
I get back,” he answered, and drove away 
in the battered buggy. Mr. Badger, glan- 
cing into the kitchen to make certain that 
his youthful charge was safe, went down to 
the landing and began cleaning his em- 
ployer’s catch. 

Inside the kitchen Henry’s thoughts were 
for the first time during his two days’ 
imprisonment, centered upon something 
other than running away. He was as de- 
termined on that point as ever, but just 
now he very nearly forgot it. Solon’s talk 
of catching fish by poison appealed to the 
chemical quality in his imagination. If 
the scheme worked in the South Seas, why 
not here? He wished he might try it. If 
only there was . 

A few minutes after Mr. Badger had de- 
parted for the wharf Henry emerged from 
the kitchen, a pair of his uncle’s ancient 
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leather gloves on his hands and the eager 
interest of a scientific investigator in his 
eye. He returned bearing an armful of the 
green stuff which grew by the stone. wall. 
Then he proceeded to busy himself with a 
hammer, the wash basin, a kettle of hot 
water, and other things. For three quarters 
of an hour he was oblivious of all the out- 
side world, even Mexico. 

“Hello!” said a voice in the doorway. 
“What you lookin’ for?” 

Henry started, turned, and saw Ike Sim- 
onds, the grocer’s order boy, regarding 
him with a broad grin on his freckled face. 
Ike, besides delivering groceries and taking 
orders, acted as mail carrier for the Pepper 
household. 

“Hello!” said Ike, again. ‘Ain’t run 
off ag’in, have you?”’ 

“No,” answered Henry, shortly, “but 
I’m going to.” 

“Be you! Bully for you! If I had to live 
with Old Nosey I’d run off, too. But I 
wouldn’t walk, I bet you! No sir-ee! Not 
if I was you, I wouldn’t.”’ 

“What would you do? I haven’t any 
money.” 

“Don’t neednone. Say, I’ll teli you some- 
thin’—but you don’t want to let on who 
told you. Bill Purvis, the brakeman on the 
night freight to Boston, he hates Bethuel 
wuss’n all git-out. They had a row once 
and Bethuel owes him money. Bill said 
you was a fool to walk. If you’d come to 
him he’d got you to the city and ’twouldn’t 
cost you a cent nuther.” 

“How?” 

“Oh, smuggle you up on the freight, 
I s’pose. But say, what was you pawin’ 
‘round after when I come just now?” 

“T was looking for a bottle to put some- 
thing I had just made intdé. Have you got 
the mail?”’ 

“Got this box for Nosey. Some more of 
them pills of his, ain’t it.” 

Henry took the small, round package, 
and opened it. ‘Yes,’ he said. “Uncle 
thought he was all out of these, but he 
wasn’t. I found another box, half-full, 
out in the woodshed. But he is all out of his 
precious ‘Balm.’ He ordered a bottle of 
that; didn’t it come?” 

“Naw; not yet. Why, no, he ain’t out! 
There’s a bottle ot it now, ain’t it?” 

He pointed to the mantelshelf beside the 
clock. Henry looked. ‘ No,” he answered. 
“That’s an empty bottle. . . . Humph! 
I didn’t notice it before.” He took the 
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bottle, with its gaudy label bearing a like- 
ness of the renowned Blatt, from the shelf. 
Ike prepared to go. 

“Say,” he said, turning back, “he nor 
Badger ain’t showed no symptoms of 
comin’ down with that Malay disease, have 
they? Doctor Higham, he says he’s mighty 
suspicious. Wanted me to keep an eye on 
‘em and report how they was. Gee! that’s 
an awful sickness to have. You swell all 
up and turn red and then you turn white 
and drop off.”’ 

He went away whistling, and Henry 
returned to his labors in the cause of science. 
When they were completed he went to his 
room, lay down on the bed, and began to 
read one of the books on botany that he 
had brought from the academy. 

It was evening and suppertime when he 
came down stairs. To his surprise it was 
Mr. Pepper, and not Solon, who was setting 
the table. 

“Why, Uncle!” he exclaimed. 
aren’t you in bed? Aren’t you—” 

‘“ Ain’t I goin’ to set up nights and wear 
myself out watchin’ a stuffy, ungrateful, 
pig-headed young scalawag like you, you 
mean? No, I ain't. I’m through with 
that, thank goodness!” 

“Bat—”’ 

“Oh, you'll be watched all right. You 
won’t run away, I'll bet on that. Now stop 
talkin’ and eat your supper. I notice that 
my Doctor Blatt medicines come today. 
What did you open ’em for? Who told you 
to open my mail, let alone meddlin’ with 
what’s in it! Don’t answer me; set down 
and eat. Soon’s we’ve done the dishes we'll 
go to bed. I’m wore out, losin’ my rest 
along of you.” 

The meal was eaten in silence and the 
dishes washed. Then Bethuel gave orders 
that his nephew retire, adding that he was 
going to do the same. With lamp in one 
hand and a bottle and the box of pills in 
the other he turned towards the door. An 
exclamation from Henry caused him to turn. 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ he demanded. 

The boy was pointing toward the bottle. 

‘What—what’s that?” asked Henry, in 
apparent agitation. 

“That? What ails you? Have you gone 
loony? That’s my ‘Balm’, of course.” 

‘But—but you’re not going to put hat 
on your—”’ 

“Stop! I don’t want any more remarks 
about my pussonal appearance from you. 
You’ve said enough.” 


“Why 
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“But—but Uncle, you mustn’t use that. 
It’s—” 

“Stop! I know what you’re goin’ to say. 
I’ve heard how you’ve been tellin’ Solon 
that my sleepin’ pills—the pills that’s saved 
my life, as you might say—was nothin’ but 
dope, and the Skin Balm that’s done more 
for me than—Stop! don’t you open yout 
mouth! Stop!” 

The command was a shout. It was 
answered from the yard by a grow] that 
resembled the preliminary rumble of an 
earthquake. Bethuel heard the growl and 
smiled maliciously. Henry heard it and 
ran to the window. 

Standing by the doorstep and regarding 
the window with hungry expectancy was 
a dog—a dog about as big as a pony. Henry 
looked at the dog and the dog looked at him. 

“Ho! ho!” chuckled Bethuel, “just 
noticed him, have you? That’s ‘Beauty’, 
the new night watchman. Takin’ my place, 
he is. I borrered him off Jabez Wixon, at 
West Wellmouth. He’s as contented along 
of me and Solon, almost, as he would be at 
home, cause Jabez used to work with us 
all last winter. We might go runnin’ round 
here nights and he wouldn’t touch us; but 
if anybody else—specially young fellers 
or boys—should try to come here,” or, 
with a grin, “try to run away from here, 
after dark—well, I should hate to think of 
the consequences, that’s all.” 

Henry stared aghast at the big beast. 
“Beauty’s” grin was as malicious as Beth- 
uel’s and much wider. The boy whirled in 
horror upon his uncle. 

“Do you mean to say,” he demanded, 
“that you got that dog to—ito—” 

“Oh, he won’t eat you,” chuckled the 
triumphant Mr. Pepper. “Not so long’s 
you stay in your bed like a sensible human, 
he won’t. And in the mornin’, when Solon 
comes on watch, we'll lock him up. But 
[I sort of cal’late you won’t make no more 
middle-of-the-night starts for Mexico; and 
[ likewise cal’late that Pll get my sleep, 
samess I ought to. Good-night, nephew.” 

He uncorked the bottle, poured a liberal 
measure of the ‘Balm ” on his palm, and 
lifted the latter toward his nose. 

“Don’t—” began Henry. Another growl 
from “Beauty” sounded outside the win- 
dow. 

“Don’t what?” snapped Bethuel. 

Henry’s expression changed. He glanced 
from his uncle to the window and back 
again. ‘‘ Nothing,” he said, slowly. 
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The following noon, when the Jarietta’s 
owner stepped ashore after his morning’s 
fishing, Mr. Badger regarded him with 
a fixed stare. 

“What are you gawpin’ at?’’ demanded 
Bethuel, who appeared to be in an unusually 
bad humor. 

“Why, I thought your—your.... I 
guess “twas that cap you’re wearin’, that’s 
all. It made your—your face look sort of 
queer.” 

“Humph!” with a savage snarl, “‘if it’s 
any queerer than some faces round here I’d 
be scairt to be shut up with it in the dark.” 


The Pepper Nose 


At six o’clock Mr. Badger entered the 
kitchen to announce that, his days’ work 
being at an end, he was going home. Beth- 
uel was busy at the cook-stove and Henry 
was setting the table for supper. The boy 
was unusually quiet and there was a peculiar 
expression of uneasiness, almost of alarm, 
on his face. 

“Well, Bethuel,” asked Solon, ‘shall I let 
out the dog afore I go? .. . Why! Why! 
Good land of love!” He started back, and 
gazed, open-mouthed, at his employer. 

“What’s the matter with you now?” 
snapped Bethuel, crossly but backing out of 
the lamplight, nevertheless. ‘‘Go on home 
and don’t stay botherin’ round here no 
more tonight.” 

“Matter with me! Matter with you, 
you mean! Wha—what’s that?” 

He pointed a shaking forefinger. Bethuel 
withdrew still further into the shadow. 
“What’s what?” he snarled. “Go on 
home!”’ 

“That thing on your face. It—my soul 
and body! it ain’t your nose, is it?”’ 

“My nose! What in time did you think 
twas? My foot?” 

‘“But—but—what have you been doin’ 
to it? I never see anything like it. I swan 
to man, it’s swelled up like a balloon! And 
red! My soul!” 

“Go on home,” bellowed the frantic 
Mr. Pepper. ‘You let my nose alone, do 
you hear?” 

“Heavens and airth! J/’// let it alone! 
I wouldn’t touch it for no money. But, 
Bethuel, what’s happened to it? Highland 
Light lighthouse ain’t nothin’ to it. I never 
see—” 

Bethuel swung the stove lifter above his 
head and Mr. Badger fled to the yard. 


A moment later they saw him peering in 
at the window, his gaze fixed upon the 
Pepper nose. 

“Tf I were you, Uncle Bethuel,” ventured 
Henry, “I wouldn’t use any more of that 
‘Balm’. It—” 

“Shut your head!”’ 

“But, Uncle, your nose— 

“If—if you say another word I—I declare 
I don’t know’s I won’t murder you! My 
nose is mine and it’s all right.” 

But before the next day was at an end, 
even he was obliged to admit that it was 
all wrong. Henry, who had not slept well 
himself, heard him groaning in his bedroom, 
and entered early in the morning. The face 
that was turned toward him on the pillow 
appeared to be nothing but nose. It was 
almost unrecognizable, but the Pepper 
temper was unchanged and _ perfectly 
healthy. 

“Get out of here!”’ roared Bethuel. 
“T—T'll get up by and by. I-—I’m goin’ 
to také another nap.” 

It was a noisy and profane nap, judging 
by the groans and ejaculations that ac- 
companied it. When Solon reported for 
duty—and had locked up ‘ Beauty,” the 
canine night watchman—he, too, visited 
the bedroom. 

‘““My soul and body!”’ was his horrified 
exclamation. ‘I’m goin’ to fetch the doc- 
tor.” 

The word ‘doctor’? was enough. Mr. 
Pepper dressed, in spite of his nephew’s 
protests and Solon’s warnings and made a 
poor attempt at breakfasting. 

“T cal’late,” he announced, reluctantly, 
“that I won’t go fishin’ today. I don’t feel 
like it, somehow. I'll stay along with you, 
Henry, and Solon can go.” 

“Uncle,” said the boy. ‘I think I could 
do something to help your—your nose, if 
you would only let me try. I have had 
some experience with—”’ 

“Shut up! Want to p’ison me, I s’pose, 
and get me out of the way... . Eh! 
What ails you now?” 

‘““Nothing—nothing; only I—I wish you 
wouldn’t talk that way.” 

“Tl talk any way I darn please. Where’s 
that Balm bottle?” 

But the bottle of ‘Balm” had dis- 
appeared and could not be found. The 
riot that accompanied the fruitless search 
for it was at its height when Ike Si- 
monds, the grocer’s boy, looked in at the 
door. 
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“7 ain't got no disease,” Solon shouted. I'm healthy as 











I ever was. Who told you such loony stuff as that?” 
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“What’s goin’ on?”’ he demanded, grin- 
ning. “I never heard such a . My— 
my Lordy! What’s that?” 

“That” was Bethuel, who appeared in 
the doorway leading from the stairs. Ike’s 
mouth opened and shut like the shell of 
a scallop at low tide, and he backed, step 
by step, away from the threshold. 

Before suppertime poor Bethuel was des- 
perate. Henry, for the tenth time, renewed 
his offer of aid. 

“I’m sure I know something that will 
help you, Uncle,” he said. “I have seen it 
help others who were afflicted as you are 
and—” 

“Oh, dry up! If you’ve got anything 
that will keep me from feelin’ like a punkin 
lantern with a million candles inside it, 
fetch it along. P’ison or not, / don’t care. 
Fetch it along!” 

It was what Henry had been waiting for. 
He disappeared into the woodshed. <A few 
minutes later he came back, bearing a saucer 
heaped with a white mass resembling plaster 
of Paris. 

“There, Uncle,” he said. ‘Put this on 
your nose. Put it on thick and let it harden. 
It will draw out the fire; I’m sure it will.”’ 

“Draw out nothin’! Every fire-engine 
in Boston couldn’t do that. Oh, all right! 
Pil put it on. Give it here!” 

rhe next day he was much better, 
though growing uglier every minute. He 
had followed his nephew’s directions and 
put the white remedy ‘‘on thick,” and it 
had hardened as Henry had said it should 
do. The result, so far as appearance was 
concerned, was surprising, to say the least. 
Ike Simonds caught one glimpse of the 
blazing red face with the glistening white 
mountain in its center, shrieked, and drove 
off, pounding the grocer’s poor, old horse 
with a stick and stopping neither for orders 
or mail. 

At nightfall Solon came in. 

‘You can ’tend to things in the mornin’,” 
commanded Bethuel. “I shall be a-bed 
and I don’t want to be disturbed, nuther. 
You needn’t go fishin’. Stay here and 
watch this everlastin’ boy till I get up. 
There, clear out! Don’t forget to let the 
dog loose. . . . What are you laughin’ at?”’ 

Solon, who had been watching his em- 
ployer as he talked, swallowed hard and 
declared that he was not laughing. 

Mr. Pepper turned to his nephew. 

“Humph!” he snarled. ‘I cal’late you'd 
like to laugh, too. Well, the laugh’ll be 


on my side pretty soon. Today’s the tenth, 
ain’t it? Your precious Mexico gang start 
tomorrer and you won’t be on hand—un- 
less,’ with a lopsided grin, “‘you run off 
again tonight. And,” as the mighty bark of 
‘Beauty’ sounded in the yard, “I shouldn’t 
try that if I was you. Go to bed.” 


Solon’s Morning Discovery 


It was with a guilty conscience, and some 
trepidation in consequence, that Solon 
entered the yard of the Pepper homestead 
next morning. He had overslept, it was 
after seven o'clock, and he expected to be 
greeted with a roar of reproof from the 
wrathful Bethuel. 

But no roar came; it was unusually 
quiet about the Pepper premises. Solon, 
looking about for Beauty, who was in the 
habit of meeting him at the gate, was sur- 
prised at the animal’s absence. The dog 
was nowhere in sight. 

“Henry!” called Solon in a low tone; 
“Henry, where be you?” 

But Henry did not answer. The man-of- 
all-work, entered the kitchen and listened 
at the door of his employer’s bedroom. 
Bethuel was within and he was asleep; 
there was no doubt of that. Solon, still on 
tiptoe, crossed to the passage way and 
climbed the stairs. At the door of Henry’s 
attic room he called the boy’s name again, 
but his call brought no response. He threw 
open the door. The room was empty. 
More than that, the bed had not been slept 
in. Now thoroughly alarmed, Solon de- 
scended to the kitchen. He intended, in 
spite of Bethuel’s orders of the previous 
night, to awaken the latter and question 
him about his nephew. To his surprise, 
Bethuel’s door was locked and the key was 
missing. 

As he stood there trying to think, the 
sound of wheels and a shouted ‘* Whoa!” 
at the gate caused him to hasten to the yard 
By the gate a buggy was standing, and from 
it two men had just alighted. One of the 
men was Doctor Higham, Wellmouth’s 
physician and leading citizen; the other 
was Benijah Poundberry, chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen. And approaching 
along the road was another carriage, a 
two-seater this time. It also was filled with 
men. 

Dr. Higham and Squire Poundberry 
entered the yard. They were marching 
majestically toward the house when Mr. 


new 





Badger darted from it and ran toward them, 
waving both arms in protest. 

“Stop! Stop where you be!” he cried. 
‘Don’t come no nigher for your own sakes. 
Stop!”’ 

- But Poundberry interrupted him. * You 
stop, yourself!”” he commanded. ‘Don’t 
you come any closer! Stop, I tell you! 
Doctor, you better not take any chances.” 

Solon, astonished, paused immediately. 
\s he did so, the second carriage drew up 
at the gate and its occupants, four of them, 
alighted. The newcomers were Seth Snow 
and John Howes Selectmen—Eben 
Taylor, the grocer, and Timothy Baker, 
proprietor of the “Billiard, Pool and Sipio 
Parlors.”” Howes, who had been driving, 
had a horsewhip in his hand, and Baker 
carried a big walking stick. The four ap- 
peared to be very much excited. 

‘“What—what is it?’ demanded Taylor. 
**Has he got it, Doc? Has he?”’ 

Squire Poundberry answered. ‘* We don't 
know yet,” he said. ‘But we're goin’ to 
find out. Here!” as Solon took a step for 
ward, ‘‘you stay right where you are, Sole 
Badger! If you come any nearer I'll have 
vou arrested. Stop!” 

Solon stopped. ‘‘I—I 
* What 
never—”’ 

The doctor held up his hand. “ Badger,” 
he said, ‘“‘we have come here on a matter 
connected with the public health. It has 
been reported that you have a very danger- 
ous and very contagious disease in this 
house. Ever since that East Indian sailor 
was quartered here we have been fearful 
that you or Pepper may have contracted 
that disease and now we are told that 
Solon interrupted him. ‘Contracted 


also 


* he stammered. 


sort of nonsense is this? | 


nothin’!” he shouted. ‘I ain’t got no 
disease. I’m healthy as I ever was. Who 
told you such loony stuff as that?” 

“Tsaac Simonds reports,” began the 
doctor, ‘*that—”’ 

‘Says he never see such a face in his 


life,’ broke in Snow. ‘‘Fust ’twas red and 
big as a bucket, and then all turnin’ white. 
I tell you now, I—’ 

“We don’t propose to have any epidemics 
in this town,” declared Howes, without 
waiting for his companion to finish. ‘If 
he’s got it, he’s got to be took away, whether 
orno. And you've got to go along with him, 
Sole Radger. I—’’ 

Poundberry and Taylor and Baker sim 
ultaneously voiced similar declarations. 
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Poor Solon fairly danced in his nervous 
desire to deny. “I ain’t got no epi—epi 


dum foolishness,” he protested. Nuther 
has Bethuel. He—”’ 
‘Where is  Bethuel?” asked Doctor 


Higham, sharply. 

The question was answered by Bethuel 
himself. A series of thumps and bangs 
sounded from the house. Then a window 
the window of Mr. Pepper’s bedroom 
opened a little way, and a voice yelled Mr. 
Badger’s name. 

“Solon! Solon Badger!” bellowed Mr. 
Pepper. ‘*Come here and let me out! Who 
locked me in this bedroom and_ took, the 
key? Who did? You come here and let 
me out this minute; do you hear?” 

Solon, forgetting all else in the surprise 
of this new development, turned toward 
the house. But Squire Poundberry shouted 
a command for him to halt. “Stay where 
you are!” he ordered. ‘Don’t you move 


Was 


a step!” 

“Come here, you foolhead!’’ roared 
Bethuel. ‘‘What’s the matter with you?” 

Solon, afraid either to refuse or obey, 
vibrated like a pendulum. ‘“I—TI can't 
let you out, Bethuel,” he pleaded. ‘I ain't 
got the key; it’s gone. Get— get out of the 
window, why don’t you?” 

The answer was a profane description of 
what would happen to the man-of-all-work 
when his employer reached him. Then 
there were grunts and the window moved 
upward perhaps six inches; there it stuck 
and, from beneath it appeared the head and 
one shoulder of the imprisoned Mr. Pepper. 
The window refused to budge and he could 
get no nearer to liberty. But that little 
Was quite enough for the group by the gate. 
Only Doctor Higham remained where he 
was; the others retreated ‘to the other side 
of the farm. 

““My—my 
* Ain't that 
that face!” 

‘I wouldn’t have believed he was that 
fur gone!’ exclaimed Taylor. ‘And 
sending him groceries every day! | 
you that boy of mine has caught it.” 

*Bethuel Pepper,” cried Poundberry, 
“don’t you dast to open that window. If 
you do VIl—UIl shoot you.” 

As he had nothing whatever to shoot 
with the threat was an empty one. Before 
the prisoner in the window could find 
breath for anything except profanity the 
doctor spoke once more. He was regarding 


Baker. 
Look at 


godireys!”” gasped 
awful! Look at it! 


me 
bet 
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the face of Mr. Pepper with curiosity and 
a growing doubt. 

“Wait a minute, Benijah,” he said. “I 
think there has been some mistake. That 
doesn’t look like. ...Humph! I never 
saw anything it did look like, but it doesn’t 
look like that. Here, Badger! Answer me. 
What is that white thing on Pepper’s nose?”’ 

“Tt’s—it’s—I don’t know what ’tis. It’s 
something Henry put there to fetch out 
the fire.” 

“Fire! What fire?”’ 

“The fire in Bethuel’s nose. His nose was 
turrible red and sore and swelled and Henry 
thought ’twould help him.” 

“Oh! And that was the white that 
frightened Ike. Well, I don’t wonder he 
was frightened.” 

“?Tain’t nothin’ catchin’, anyhow.” 

“Tndeed? Then, if there was no con- 
tagion about the place, why were you afraid 
of our entering the yard?” 

“JT was afraid on account of the dog— 
Jabez’s dog. ‘Beauty’ hisnameis. Bethuel 
borrowed him to watch round here nights. 
He’s turrible savagé to strangers and he 
ain’t been locked up yet.” 

“Humph! I see. Well, I suggest that 
you lock him up at once.” 

“T can’t. I don’t know where he is.”’ 

“Then where is the boy—Henry?”’ 

‘Blessed if I know where he is, either. 
He—”’ 

A shout from the road interrupted him. 
Ike Simonds, panting and hot from running, 
hurried through the gate. He was waving 
a letter. 

“Tt’s from Henry,” he gasped. “”Twas 
inside another envelope with my name on 
it and tucked under the store door. It’s 
for you, Mr. Badger. I cal’lated you'd 
want it, so I hurried down. He’s gone, 
you know.” 

“Gone!” repeated Solon. ‘* Who’s gone?”’ 

“Henry. He went on the night freight. 
He’s in Boston afore now, I bet you. Run 
ff, he has. Prob’ly that letter tells you 
about it.” 

Solon, with shaking hands, tore open the 
envelope. Doctor Higham, looking over 
his shoulder, read as follows: 


Dear Mr. BADGER: 

By the time you get this I shall have met Profes- 
sor Holworthy and be on my way to Mexico. Tell 
Uncle Bethuel it is no use to send after me for I shall 
not come back. And tell him, too, that I am real 
sorry about his nose. You see, he put the Rhus 
Toxicodendron—the poison ivy, you know—on it. 


I was going to try to poison fish with it, as the South 
Sea people did that you told me about, and so I got 
a lot of juice in an empty ‘Skin Balm’ bottie. He 
thought it was the real Balm and put it on two or 
three times. I tried to stop him, but he wouldn’t 
let me. The slacked lime I fixed will take out the 
soreness. It is the best thing there is for ivy poison- 
ing. Good-by, 
HENRY. 


The committee in charge of the public 
health looked at each other. Then its 
members set up a shout that might have be 
been heard, almost, at Wellmouth Centre. 
Poundberry leaned against the fence; Baker 
and Howes gasped and choked on each 
other’s shoulders; Snow bent double; 
Taylor stamped with first one foot and then 
the other. 

‘“‘P’ison ivy juice on his nose!”’ 

“And slack lime!” 

“Haw! haw! haw! That’s the best ever 
I heard!” 

“But—but,” wailed Solon, his thoughts 
fixed upon one point, ‘‘he couldn’t have 
got away! He couldn't! That dog would 
have eat him alive if he’d set foot in this 
yard after dark. He couldn't!” 

“Wait.” Doctor Higham was still look- 
ing at the letter. ‘There’s a postscript 
you haven’t read yet.” 


Don’t be frightened about Beauty. He will 
come out all right. He was asleep in the barn when 
i left. I found some of Uncle’s ‘Sleeping Globules,’ 
in a box in the woodshed when I was hunting for 
a bottle to put the Rhus Toxicodendron in. Last 
night I gave the dog five of them on a piece of meat. 
I told you there must be some sort of dope in those 
globules, and there was.” 


“Friends,” said Doctor Higham, as the 
rest of the committee relapsed into a fresh 
paroxysm, “I think we need not wait here 
any longer. Ivy poisoning may be uncomfort- 
able, but it is not fatal. And I sometimes 
use slacked lime, myself. Comeon! We'll 
leave Badger to explain to his—er—friend.”’ 

The ‘friend’? had withdrawn his head 
from the window and was evidently doing 
his best to break down the door. Judging 
by the noise, there was a fair prospect of 
his success. As he pounded and kicked they 
could hear him declaring intentions con- 
cerning Mr. Badger. 

Solon listened. Then he marched to the 
two-seated wagon into which its original 
occupants had climbed, and squeezed into 
the rear seat. 

“T cal’late,” he observed, ‘“‘that I’ll go 
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up to the Centre myself. Git dap! 
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The Congressional Club 


V. Bradshaw 


Of all the women’s social clubs the Congressional Club is probably the most interesting, 


certainly the most unique. 


It is the meeting-ground for all social-othcial Washington—the 


unknown wife of an obscure member of the House and the sister or mother of men influen- 


tial in the government of the nation. 


and occupy 


its status in the social routine of the capital, anc 


T Washington, demurely tucked away 
in a quaint, old-time house with high 
ceilings and wide halls and salons, 


commodious after the fashion of a quarter 
of a century ago, there exists one of the 


largest and most influential organizations 
of women in the world. 

It is the Congressional Club, and its 
membership is made up of the mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters of sena- 
tors and ex-senators and the 
representatives and ex- 
representatives of the 
Congress of the United 
States. It is the heart of 
the social official life at the 
nation’s capital. By its 
establishment sort of 
order has been brought out 
of the social chaos which for 
many years has exacted an sete. 
increasing toll of health and tint 
nervous energy from those 
whose official positions threw 
them inta the vortex of 
the complex life at 
Washington. 

Hailing from 
seething centers of 
population, from 
wayside hamlets, 


some 


f 


from isolate moun Urs. Pers 
tain or prairie Belmont o 
towns and from Yew York ha 
° ? won Jame as al 
island depend a ae / |; 
oa ZHlernvaLIOnNAaL HO 
encies, members Sai 
come into its 


democratic fold teeming with ideas. The 
ideals of youth, of active middle age and 
of serene old age leaven the membership; 
neither north nor south nor east nor west 
may say “I preponderate.” Political ex 
igency has no place in the councils of the 
organization; the members make no ac 
counting to any constituency save their own 
convictions. Wherefore, the rostrum of the 
club is rather more representative of the 


as important positions as their husbands. 


Many of the members have won for themselves fame, 


The article describes this club and 


{ mentions a few of the prominent members 


spirit and temperament of the national cit- 
izenship than is the floor of the house on 
the hill under whose dome originate the 
laws of the land. 

The club is instinctively feminine and 
distinctively democratic, and the club rooms 
are the one rendezvous in official Washing- 
ton where the specter of precedence is 
effectively laid. Once the threshold is 

crossed, the wife of the most in- 
conspicuous member of Con- 
gress may meet, face to face, 























on a common plane, the 
wife of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation. So far 


as rules and regulations 
go, there is nothing to 
differentiateone member 
from another as long as 
each pays her just and 
proper and fairly modest 
dues. Save for the simplest 
of rules as to house manage- 
ment, the club gets along with- 
out any hard-and-fast laws. 
There are exactly seven 
articles in the suc- 
cinctly drawn con- 
stitution, and one 
of the most  perti- 
nerft that 
the object of the club 
a ~~) is “to promote ac- 
> quaintanceship among 
its members, to facilitate 
their intercourse 
and to provide a place of 
ing which may help them to 
the advantages of life at 


declares 


social 


meet 
secure 
the capital.” 

The wife of the President of the United 
States and the wife of the Vice-President 
are eligible to honorary membership, while 
the wives of the members of the cabinet 
are eligible to special membership. First, 
last, and all the time, the official character 
of the club receives emphasis, the only 
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The Congressional Club 


breaking away from this rule appearing country and for personal development is to 


in the 


“one hundred others in the various 


branches of the Federal Government a 


shall be considered eligible by the 
committee on membership.” 
which 
nantly asserts itself is the 
stupendous fact that with- 
out any self-consciousness 


The thing 


or striving on its own 
part, the club has become 
a sort of national rostrum 


dis- ,, 


for the 
cussion of the 
areal issues 
which touch 
the manifold 


life of the 
day. Asa 
field for the 


exploitation of 
any propaganda 
it offers limitless 
possibilities. Re- 
ligion and_poli- 
tics are taboo; 
eliminating these 
twin topics of 
discord, one may 
discuss anything 
from eugenics 
to auction bridge 
and back again. 
Most of the 
women are fairly 
forward-think- 
ing persons, and 
know a ‘hawk 
from a hand- 
saw.” 

The Friday 
guest days orig- 
inally designed 
as a sort of glori- 
fied social func- 
tion have be- 
come more or 
less epoch-mak- 
ing occasions. 
Indeed, a Friday 
open session 
may result in the 


roto 
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Mrs. 
Rainey, 
Illinois, ts 
oughly 


IT 


pyrighted by 
Washing- 


D. 4 


with the big problems 
of public life 


*hot yrighted, 1 


alleviation of conditions 
in an alley around the 


corner or in a lusty blooming forth of an 
uplift movement in a more or less remote 
The limit of the 


section of the country. 


domi- 
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thor- 
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2, by Campbell 


Mrs. William Rai 


three boys 


club’s possibilities for real service to the 













be gauged only by the acumen and balance 
s of the women who conduct its destinies and 
their appreciation of the larger op- 
portunities at their hand. Dr. 
Gilbert Reid, president of the 
International Institute of 
China, goes on record as 
declaring the club to be 
the most important body 
of women in the world, 
and the center of an in- 
fluence capable of pre- 
moting the interests and 
welfare of humanity in 
general. One of the leading 
southern statesmen places to 
the credit of the club the dis- 
tinction of wiping out the last traces 
of bitter feeling 
between the 
North and the 
South. 

As it stands to- 
day, the club is a 
boon to the 
homesick and 
perturbed wife 
of the ambitious 
new member. 
Formerly such a 
one sank or 
swam, depen- 
dent solely upon 
her native re- 
sources, her bank 
account or her 
influential 
friends. Nowa- 
days, when the 
wife of a new- 
comer in either 
branch of Con- 
gress comes upon 
a printed slip in- 
forming her that 
she is eligible to 
membership, her 
perplexities van- 
ish. For the ac- 
oe cumulation of a 
Pattee point of view, 
idolph Hearst and her the newcomer can find no 
better field than the Con- 
gressional Club, where an impersonal and 
an impartial judgment of one’s colleagues 
may be had almost offhand. 

As to the membership in detail, there is 
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much to be said. There are physicians, 
not a few, and trained nurses a-plenty, on 
its roster, while the legal profession boasts 
two representatives, in the persons of Mrs. 
Robert M. LaFollette and 
Mrs. Gore, wile of the  oggf@i 
blind senator from atS 
Oklahoma, both 
trained lawyers. 
There is scarcely 
an avenue of ac- 
tivity that has 
not been trav- 
ersed by one or 
another of the 
members of the 
organization. Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst is 
a magazine publisher in her 
own right and, as_ the 
active colleague of her 
husband, is a keen stu- 
dent and critic of the 
daily newspaper. 

Mrs. Champ Clark, 
wile of the Speaker of 
the House, is one of the 
most unusual women in 
public life. A literary 
worker and a wit, she 
has the ability to make 
a public address off- 
hand. She is versed 
in the lore of poli- 
tics, past and pres- 
ent, and incident- 
ally, if fate had 
brought her to preside over 
the White House, that 
historic mansion would 
have hadin her a mistress 
who has the tactfulness 
and warm-heartedness of 
a Dolly Madison, rein- 
forced by an intellectual 
training and a mental grasp 
of big ques- 
tions that is 
best described 
as masculine peas winia, who manage 

Other liter- re largest tobacco estate in th 
Old Dominio: 
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ary workers 
appearin Miss 
Mabe! P. Boardman, a society woman who 
came into prominence as the chief factor in 
the reorganization of the American Red 
Cross Society; Mrs. Herbert.Parsons, wife 
of the former member from New York, and 
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author of the much-discussed sociological 
work, “The Family”; Mrs. John B. Hen- 
derson, wife of the former senator from 
Missouri, and who is said to have held 

Washington’s smart society in the 


~ts hollow of her tiny white hand almost 


a quarter of a century. Mrs. 
Henderson is capable as an art 

critic, as a raconteur and as a 
writer; she is an expert on the 
value of foods and beverages, 
from the vegetarian point of 
view. 

Mrs. Oscar W. Underwood, wife 

of the floor leader of the House, Mrs. 


H. G. Danforth, wife of. the member from 


New York, Mrs. Robert L. Owen, wife of 
the senator from Oklahoma, and ‘Mrs. 
John A. Sterling, wife of the mem- 
ber from Illinois—are all musicians 
of distinct attainment. Mrs. W. 
A. Cullop, of Indiana, has dis- 
played a wonderful executive 
kink in the management of the 
intricate affairs of a large estate; 
Mrs. Victor Berger, wife of the 
Socialist member from Milwaukee, 
is an experton 
civic govern- 
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Mrs. Oscar W. Under- ; aS: 
wood ts a Southerner, the ment and has 


wife of the Democratic leader SET VEd as a 

in the House of Representatives school direc- 

tor, while, 

standing side by side with her hus- 

band, she has fought the fight 

of Socialism as understood in 
her native town. 

Mrs. J. C. Needham, of 
California, is one of the 
cleverest' politicians in 
Washington, her ability 
to exploit her native state 
taking on many winning 
phases; an instance is her 

f? historic celebration of 
a “Raisin Day” by a Cali- 
; : fornia féte at the Congres- 
\ sional Club. Mrs. James R. 

Mann, wife of the minority leader 
of the House, has notable gifts as a_poli- 
tical hostess; Mrs. Henry Kirke Porter, 

a grande dame of the old school, is an artist 
whose work takes high rank as well as a 

patron of the Shinnecock Art School of 
which she was one of the founders. Dis- 
tinctive among the younger members is 

Mrs. Robert C. Wickliffe, who originated the 

famous “Dolly Madison breakfast” as a 
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Democratic woman’s love-feast, and Mrs. 
James Francis Burke, one of the most in- 
teresting women in the Congressional circle. 

Holding a unique position on the roster 
The 
daughter of Mrs. Andrew Jackson Donald- 
son, who came to Washington as the bride 


of the club is Miss Mary Wilcox. 


of President Jack- 
son’s nephew and 
served as host for 
the famous old 
Democrat, Miss 
Wilcox’s mother 
was the first child 
born in the White 
House. On occa- 
sions of state, 
Miss Wilcox wears 
her maternal 
grandmother’s 
famous old seed 
pearl necklace and 
brooches, anda 
wonderful tor- 
toiseshell comb 
embellished with 
tiny miniatures of 
Washington, 
Jefferson and 
Jackson. The 
comb came as a 
gift to “Old Hick- 
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orv” from some LaFollette is one of 

i ee the trained lawyers 
7 of the club 
murers. 


Among the members of the club 
who can spin traveler’s tales that 
have flavor of salty seas and the 
lure of banyan-covered lands, are 
Mrs. William H. Taft, wife of the 
President, and Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth, daughter of the former 
President. Which of the two has 
fared farther in unfrequented 
paths is a moot question. 

Mrs. Kahn, from California, re- 
markable for abilities in many 
branches of civic service; Mrs. 
Henry T. Rainey, wife of the mem- 
ber from Illinois, versed in matters 
pertinent to great public questions; 
Mrs. Clarence Watson, wife of the 
senator from West Virginia, who 
owns and operates one of the 
famous stock farms; Mrs. Claude 
Swanson, wife of the junior senator 
from Virginia, who manages the 
largest tobacco estate in the Old 
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Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts, 
third preside nt of the 
club, 


year 
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Dominion; Miss Ellen Hale, daughter of 


Congressional Club 


the late Chaplain of the Senate, the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, an artist of distinc- 


tion 


; Mrs. Heyburn, wife of the late sen- 


ator from Idaho, and another distinguished 
artist; Mrs. Isaac R. Sherwood, of Ohio, 


the 
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‘grand old woman” of the organiza- 
tion, and a veteran journalist and 
publisher—these are others of the 
clever women of the club. 

Among women who have won in- 
ternational fame as hostesses are Mrs. 
Perry Belmont, Mrs. Bourke Cockran, 
Mrs. Hearst, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. 
Charles Warren Fairbanks, Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. Eugene 
Hale, Mrs. George von L. Meyer, Mrs. 
Franklin MacVeagh, Mrs. Huntingdon 
Wilson, Mrs. Beekman Winthrop, Mrs. 
J. van Vechten Olcott, Mrs. Francis 
Crowninshield, Mrs. Nelson W. Ald- 
rich, Mrs. W. Murray Crane and Mrs. 
Albert J. Beveridge. Miss Helen 
Cannon, daughter of the former 
Speaker of the House, for eight years 
acceptably filled the trying rdéle of 
hostess in the household of the third 
dignitary in the nation’s councils. 

Up to the present writing the club 
has had three presidents: Mrs. Per- 
kins, the founder; Mrs. Gregg; and 
Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts, who 
is the presiding officer at pres- 
ent. On the club’s roster of 
life members are Mrs. John B. 
Henderson, one of the first 
women to recognize the possi- 
bilities of the organization, 
Mrs. Frank O. Lowden, of Ili- 
nois, a daughter of the late 
George Pullman, and Mrs. J. 
Sloat Fassett of New York. 

The proceeds from the life 
membership fees of five hun- 
dred dollars each are to be de- 
voted to the purchase and 
erection of a clubhouse. If the 
dreams of the early promoters 
come true, this permanent 
home will be situated on the 
Mall close to the proposed 
block of government buildings. 

The members desire that it 
shall be one of the handsomest 
buildings in the Capitol, a city 
famed for its architectural 
beauty, and fitted with every 
convenience. 
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The Woman's Challenge 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


I 


I have built my house on a hilltop, its windows are wide to the sun, 
And under their sparkling casements the highways to liberty run; 
Here is never a cobwebbed corner nor a closet hid from the light, 


Tut the winds of heaven sweep through it and sweeten it, day and night. 


The doors of my house stand open to the high and the humble guest; 
Here they that serve are honored, and they that toil’are at rest. 

I pour his fill for the thirsty, I- drink as deep where I crave, 

Since I myself'am the mistress, and never again the slave! 


II 


I have chosen a mate from the people, I have chosen with open eyes, 
For who would love for a lifetime must either be mad or wise. 

Subtle am I as the serpent and fond as the nesting dove 

Not for an hour of passion; for a sane and a steadfast love. 

I chose one clean in his manhood as I in my virgin pride; 

He dares name God in my presence, I dare face men at his side. 
With the naked truth between us, we are equal here and now, 

And the hearth and bed are holy as the church that heard our vow. 


III 


I have borne a child in my anguish; I have given it body and breath; 


I have tasted the solemnest chrism of life that is near to death. 

In the victor song of creation I have joined with a heartfelt cry, 

‘* Now this that was I is another, and the other is more than the ‘I’.”’ 
I have stooped to the sadder burden of this old world’s grief and sin; 
Shall the flesh of my flesh be dearer than the soul’s unconscious kin? 
If the orphaned cry unheeded, if the millions groan oppressed, 

Then woe to the careless mother with her pampered babe at her breast! 


IV 


I have burst a hundred barriers, I have blazed a hundred trails, 
The sun’s on my blowing banners, the wind’s:in my swelling sails. 
Hearken to me, my masters, for the patient past is past; 

Now she that was dumb has spoken and lifted her voice at the last. 
Ready to counsel as comfort, comrade in work as in play, 

And fit for an honest sharing in the tasks of a nobler day. 

She that was cramped and hindered is come to her waiting prime— 
Roonr for the larger woman!—A woman to fit the time! 
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The Celebrity at Home 


A wholesome love story, that revives one’s faith in human nature in this ‘‘advanced’’ era, is refreshing 
79 ? 
and helpful. Sucha story is here offered by a writer who is beginning to have a large vogue in our country 


By Leonard Merrick 


Author of “ Whispers About Women,” ‘The Man Who Understood Women,” “ The Actor-Manager,” etc. 


Tilustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


HE boarding house stood in a London 
square, a third-rate square with 
meager trees, and moldering benches. 

Two of the boarders were a young man and 
a girl. Both were poor, lonely and am- 
bitious, but the girl was the more ambitious 
of the two, for the man wanted merely 
money, and the girl was athirst for fame as 
well. Mary Barton was an obscure jour- 
nalist on a minor periodical, but she wrote 
stories when she would have been wiser to 
go to bed, and panted to become an admired 
author. Jack Humphreys was a muscular 
clerk without any prospects of official pro- 
motion, but he was discarding the city for 
Canada, and foresaw himself prospering in 
a world of wheat. As the other people in 
the house were distinctly dull company, the 
young man and the girl used to confide their 
plans to each other in the summer evenings, 
and before the time came for him to sail they 
had complicated the situation by falling in 
love. 

When he had implored her to wait for 
him and she had explained that matrimony 
did not enter into her scheme of things, Miss 
Barton was miserable. But she did not let 
him guess that she was miserable, and she 
did not change her mind. She had dreamed 
of being a celebrated novelist from the days 
when she wore a skirt to her knees, and a 
pair of plaits down her back, and his appeal 
amounted to asking her to sacrifice her 
aspirations and become a nobody. She had 
scoffed too often at women who ‘ruined 
their careers for sickly sentiment” to be 
guilty of the same blunder herself! Still, she 
had had no suspicion that sentiment could 
lure so hard—she viewed the women more 
leniently now. She reflected that the expe- 
rience of sickly sentiment at first hand 
should be of benefit to her fiction, but the 
thought failed to encourage her so much as 
she would have expected of it. 

Because Jack Humphreys couldn’t see 
that marriage need prove an impediment 
to. her ambitions and persisted in his appeal, 
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they discussed the matter on subsequent 
evenings. Sauntering round the weed- 
grown paths of the square in the twilight, 
she expounded her philosophy to him. 

““T am not,”’ she insisted, ‘‘the least little 
bit the kind of girl you should choose. I 
am a literary woman-—and you are to be a 
farmer. The engagement could come to 
nothing, even if I were mad enough to agree 
to it. Just consider! It will be five years 
at the very least before you'll be in a po- 
sition to think of marrying—before you'll be 
in a position to marry ever so humbly, ever 
so poorly, before you'll have so much as a 
loaf big enough for two. Well, in five years’ 
time I shall have written books, and people 
will have begun to listen to me. That isn’t 
just my own idea, my personal vanity. 
Editors have told me that I have talent, 
that I am sure to get on! Do you imagine 
that when you were ready for me, I could be 
satisfied to give my career up? I know 
myself, and I should say that I couldn’t do 
it! Or, if I did do it, Ishould be wretched 
and make you wretched too.” 

“But why, why, why should you give 
your career up?”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘We’re 
arguing in a circle; [ maintain that you 
needn’t give it up! Don’t you suppose 
I should sympathize with your career? 
“Haven’t I sympathized with it here? 
Have you found me so cold and wooden 
when you’ve talked about it to me? I 
don’t pretend to be literary and that sort of 
a thing, myself, but I’m so tremendously 
fond of you that whatever interested you 
would be bound to interest me. You could 
write your novels as my wife; I’d never put 
any difficulties in your way, God knows 
I wouldn’t!” 

She shook her head. ‘You dear boy,” 
she said, “‘you think all that now, but 
you’d know better then. You won’t want 
a wife to write novels; you'll want one to 
bake the bread, and feed the chickens and 
make herself useful. You'll want the do- 
mesticated article who’s never ill, and never 
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tired, and never ‘nervy ’—and I’m an artist! 
I should be an encumbrance, not a wife. 
Besides, I should hate it all. Oh, I know it 
sounds brutal, but it’s true! I should bore 
my head off. To write for men and women 
I need to live among men and women—I 
need London, Paris, the society of other 
writers. I want to see pictures, and hear 
music, and be ‘in the movement.’ Perhaps 
by the time you wanted me to come to you 
I should be in the movement—five years is a 
long while and I’m going to work hard. 
And you fancy I could turn my back on it 
all, burn my ships! Oh, it’s perfectly im- 
possible! Before you’ve been gone six 
months you'll realize how impossible it W as, 
and be grateful to me for leaving you free. 

After an unhappy silence, the young man 
asked: ‘‘ May I write to you sometimes—as a 
friend?” 

‘I think you had better not,” said the 
girl, though her heart had jumped at the 
suggestion. 

‘“T haven’t any people who’d care very 
much about hearing from me,” he urged, 
“T shall be pretty humped over there.at the 
start; if once in a while I might write to 
you and get a letter from you to say how 
you were going along, I shouldn’t feel quite 
so much like Robinson Crusoe. I’d promise 
faithfully not to—not to say any more about 
my feelings for you when I wrote; I’d write 
to you just as I might write to any other 
chum if I had one.” 

“Very well then,” she assented, 
me like that, and I’ll answer.” 

He did not write quite like that, although 
he suppressed two-thirds of what he longed 
to say, and signed himself ‘‘Yours sin- 
cerely.”” The accounts of his early struggles 
on his “quarter section” were interlarded 
with too many reminiscences for them to be 
wholly successful—reminiscences of the 
meager trees and moldering benches of the 
square that was so far away from his log 
cabin, and of an evening when he had taken 
her on a ‘bus to the East End to gather ma- 
terial for a column that she was going to do 
for the minor periodical. Still, nobody could 
have found any definite endearment in the 
pages, to object to, and though she did not 
yield to the impulse to reply by the next 
mail, she replied very fully. She told him 
the latest gossip of the boarding house, and 
mentioned that she was thinking of a re- 
moval—she advised him to direct his next 
letter to the care of the periodical. She 
awaited the next letter more eagerly than 
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was consistent of a young woman who was 
quite sure that she preferred celebrity to 
love, and the next letter was no less tech- 
nically correct than its predecessor. 

So, although they did not write to each 
other more than twice or thrice a year, they 
were still corresponding after both had 
begun to make their way. The “quarter 
section’? was the man’s own property at 
last, and the woman had had a novel pub- 
lished. She sent a copy of it to him with 
two or three of the best reviews. It had 
been reviewed very highly, and if the ex- 
clerk had sometimes wondered whether she 
might not be over-rating her chances of 
success, the doubt was banished when he 
read the compliments that the critics show- 
ered on her. He grinned a little wryly in 
the solitude of his homestead. Yes, it 
would have been a queer kind of life here for 
a woman of such talents! “Impossible” 
had been her word. How cruel that had 
sounded to him when she said it! Of course, 
he had not really grasped what the life 
would be. If he had thoroughly divined—? 
Looking back, he wondered whether he 
would have found the pluck to tackle it 
himself. 

That first year, that first awful year— 
plowing a bit of wilderness while in every 
hour his heart and soul were yearning for 
the sight of London pavements and a girl 
who didn’t care! Well, one could get used 
to anything, and by this time the work 
interested him! The worst of the hardships 
were over, too. He pulled a few heads of 
the wheat that he had sown with his own 
hands, and viewed them proudly. Jolly 
color they were! Better than a clerkship, 
that was very certain. No more London 
forhim. Mary Barton wasdinding it a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, he supposed, picking up 
cheques, and wearing fashionable frocks. 
Good luck-to her! Oh, she had been quite 
right to refuse him, of course, and, heaven 
be praised, he wasn’t worrying so much 
about it any more! By way of thanks for 
the book, he scribbled a frank, friendly letter 
in which there was no rapes ats definite 
or indefinite, to object to. It gave him 
neither the diffic ulty nor the joy that his 
early letters had yielded—neither the diffi- 
culty of suppressing much that he wished to 
say, nor the joy of addressing a woman with 
whom he was in love—but, for all that, it 
commended itself to him when he glanced 
through it. It implied quite honestly that 
her choice had been a wise one, and his con- 
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gratulations on the result was as hearty as 
if the choice had never caused him a pang. 
He felt that, in the circumstances, it was 
rather a generous letter; he felt that it would 
give pleasure to her. And when it reached 
the woman and she read between the lines, her 
heart slowly sank, and tears crept down face. 

He wondered mildly why he didn’t hear 
from her again. 

The novel that the critics praised so 
warmly and that had taken her a year to 
write, enriched her by the sum of ten 
pounds, and she was not finding London so 
lucrative as he thought, nor was she wearing 
fashionable frocks. London continued to 
mean to her painful economies and precari- 
ous journalism. When she was five years 
older than she had been on the morning that 
she said ‘‘Good-by”’ to him, she was writing 
in a boarding house much like the one where 
he had met her, and she remembered wist- 
fully that “five years” was the term within 
which she had foreseen herself rejoicing in 
Upper Bohemia. 

Her hopes were concentrated upon another 
novel, and when this at last was done, when 
at last she found a publisher for it, it was 
reviewed as highly, and it failed as com- 
pletely as the previous one. Her fiction 
had power and beauty, and the critics val- 
ued it at its worth and she made a reputa- 
tion. But the public did not like it at all, 
so she didn’t make money. And without 
money, she learned, a literary reputation 
meant nothing. It did not mean congenial 
society, because she could not afford to join 
the artistic clubs where congenial society 
might be supposed to exist. It did not 
mean concerts, or picture galleries, or less 
physical discomfort, or a breath of sea air 
when she was sick for it; it did not mean a 
single amelioration of her life’s asperities; 
because press notices were not to be ten- 
dered in lieu of cash. Even those who lauded 
her work remained strangers to her. Only 
for a few weeks after each book was issued 
she read, in her boarding house attic, that 
she was a ‘‘distinguished novelist’? and 
then she was again ignored. 

And meanwhile her youth was fading, and 
her eyes were dimming, and she looked in 
the glass and mourned. In the emptiness 
of her “distinction” she longed for laughter 
anda home. Desperate at last, she did join 
a club of professional women, but nominal 
as the fees were, considering the splendor of 
the place, it was an annual effort to her to 
pay the subscription. And she did not go 


there often enough to make any intimate 
friends, because she was generally so tired. 
And every year she was more tired still. 
In a dismal lodging, in a mean street, she 
was toiling at her seventh novel, between 
the fashion articles by which she earned her 
daily bread. Mr. Humphreys, in easy cir- 
cumstances by this time, was in London too, 
though when memories awoke in her she 
pictured him in Manitoba. He was indulg- 
ing in a trip, and had been in England for 
three weeks. One afternoon, in turning the 
leaves of a book that he had picked up in 
the hall of the new and expensive hotel, he 
came upon her name among the publisher’s 
announcements at the end. It was an ad- 
vertisement of one of her six failures that 
met his glance, but he could not know that 
it had proved a failure; he saw merely a 
quotation from an august journal referring 
to her as a ‘“‘distinguished novelist.” She 
was, at the moment, trudging from a 
modiste’s to a milliner’s to gather something 
to say in her inevitable article. It was 
raining, and she had a headache, and she 
would. have to hammer out a sprightly 
column about Paris models before she could 
lie down. Mr. Humphreys, with few ac- 
quaintances in London, wondered _ idly 
whether it would be a foolish impulse to 
recall himself to such an eminent woman. 


Jack Congratulates the Celebrity 


His formal note, re-directed by the pub- 
lisher’s clerk, and re-directed again, reached 
her some days later. “If you have not 
quite forgotten our old friendship, I should 
be glad of an opportunity to congratulate 
you personally on your triumphs.” She 
read that line many times. Her face was 
white, and her eyes were wide. She looked 
again at the name of the expensive hotel, 
and gazed at the sordid parlor in which she 
sat—the pitiable parlor with its atrocious 
oleographs on the mustard walls and two 
violently blue vases, from the tea-grocer’s, 
on a dirty mantelpiece. He would be 
‘“‘olad to congratulate her!” 

She remembered his congratulations of 
ten years ago, the downright unaffected 
cheeriness of them that had shown her that 
his love was dead. At the time she had 
fancied that nothing could hurt her more 
deeply than that letter, but she had been 
wrong; to expose her mistake to him would 
be bitterer still. The humiliation of it, the 
punishment! All the arrogance of her re- 
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jection, all the boasts of her girlhood 
thronged back upon her tauntingly. Her 
work was to bring her fame and fortune, mar- 
riage would be a “sacrifice that she could not 
contemplate.” God! if she could have seen 
ahead, if only she could have her life again. 

She debated her reply. Should she say 
that she was leaving town? It would sound 
ungracious. The alternative was to re- 
ceive him at the club. Almost for the first 
time she was devoutly thankful that she 
was a member, though the subscription was 
menacing her again. The club would spare 
her the ignominy of revealing her position, 
the stationery would avert the need for be- 
‘traying the undesirable locality in which 
she lived! 

On the imposing stationery she wrote that 
she would be very happy to see him there 
on ‘either Wednesday, or Thursday after- 
noon.” Her clothes, she supposed, wouldn't 
give her away, as he was a man? 

She wondered whether he was married 
there was no hint of a wife in his letter—and 
how much changed she would find him; she 
wondered whether the change in herself 
would shock him greatly. There were 
women as old as she who were still spoken 
of as ‘‘young,” but their lives had run on 
smoother lines than hers, and when he saw 
her last she had been twenty-two, and 
sanguine! It seemed to her that he would 
meet a stranger. She trembled in the club 
on Wednesday afternoon, and began to hope 
that his choice would fall on ‘‘ Thursday.”’ 

A page announced him to her. She rose 
with an effort. A big man, with graying 
hair stood looking toward her, uncertainly. 
She, too, looked doubtful and _ hesitated. 
“Mr. Humphreys?” she faltered. And a 
voice that she didn’t remember, a new deep 
voice that wasn’t like Jack’s at all was 
saying, ‘‘Why, Miss Barton! It was very 
kind of you to let me hear from you.” 

‘How d’ye do? So glad you were able 
to come,’”’ she murmured. ‘‘Let us—let us 
go and sit down.”’ Her heart was thumping 
terribly, and she felt a little deaf. ‘‘So—er 

so— And how does London look to you 
after such a long time? Are you home for 
gC od?” . 

‘No, about a couple of months is as long 
as I shall be able to put in,” he said; ‘“‘my 
home is on the other side now. Well, you 
know, this is a real pleasure! I never 
thought I'd be running across you; I was in 
two minds about writing, but-——”’ 

“It would have been too bad of you if 
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you hadn't,” she said, smiling with stiff 
lips. 

“Well, I guessed I'd take my chance! 
Er—yes. London looks rather different; I 
managed to get lost in it the other day—had 
to tind a taxi to take me back to the hotel. 
No taxis when I was here before! Great 
scheme, the taxis!”’ 

“Let me give you some tea,” she said. 

They lounged on brocade in a sumptuous 
corner. A deferential waiter ministered to 
their requirements. She felt that she had 
never expended a shilling to greater advan- 
tage as she toyed with the elegant teapot. 

‘Fine place!’ said Mr. Humphreys, with 
an appreciative glance around. 

“Yes, it’s rather decent,”’ she said, lan- 
guidly; “they do one very well here. A 
club is one of the necessaries of life.”’ 

‘I suppose so.”” He was remembering 
when her tea had been served on a pewter 
tray. ‘‘Wealth buys more in the old coun- 
try than in the parts I come from. You get 
more for your money than I do! Why, my 
word! I haven't struck anything to com- 
pare with this in all my life.” 

“Do you have to rough it very badly?” 
Her tone was gentler. ‘Are you still in the 
same place?”’ 

“Oh, the place has grown some. Rough 
it? Well, I haven’t known I was roughing 
it of recent years. But I don’t see luxury of 
this sort in Manitoba, and money can’t buy 
it. Still 

“Still you’ve nothing very dreadful to 
complain of?” 

“Well, no—I’m glad I went. It has 
turned out right. It has been a funny thing 
to me to walk down the Strand again and 
remember that the last time I was in it I 
was short of pennies. The other day I 
looked in at the office where I used to clerk. 
Two of the boys I had known were there 
still, grown round-shouldered, and pigeon- 
chested. I suppose they’ve had a rise of 
about fifty pounds a year in the meantime. 
They came round to dinner at the hotel 
last night, and it made me melancholy to 
hear them talk. I used to want them to 
chuck the office and go out to Canada with 
me, but they hadn’t the grit. Now it’s too 
late! Do you know it’s just great to me to 
see you flourishing like this! You’re about 
the only survivor of the old days that it 
hasn’t given me the hump to meet. You 
always were sure you'd win through, 
weren t you?” 


‘“T was,” she said; ‘‘ yes, I used to say so.” 
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“When I was a girl I refused to marry you because I did't think it good enough for me. 
Before vou stoop lo ask me again, go away and think whether it’s good enough for vou!” 
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38 The Celebrity at Home 


“Do you remember the folk in the 
boarding house, and the wet days when we 
used to walk downtown because neither of 
us could afford a bus?”’ 

“Once you paid for me in the bus, I 
remember!”’ she said, confused. 

“Did I? Very extravagant of me! And 
your articles! Oh, those articles of yours 
that used to give you such beans! Had to 
turn ’em out, whether you wanted to or not, 
didn’t you? No matter how tired you were, 
that column had got to go. There wasn’t a 
club for you to invite me to in those days, 
eh? No novels booming then!”’ 

“Tt was a bad time for us both,” she 
stammered. 

‘“‘But it makes one feel good to look back 
on it, now it’s over? Helps one to appreci- 
ate! When you get the blues now, you can 
drive round here and have a chat with a 
friend and say to yourself ‘Well, it used to 
be very much worse; I used to be poor!’ 
What? There’s a tonic in that thought, 
isn’t there? Bucks you up, doesn’t it?”’ 

She nodded, helplessly. Her mind was 
strained to find another subject. 

“T wish vou’d come round to dinner with 
me one evening,” he said, ‘if you’ve nothing 
better to do?”’ 

“T’m not going out very much just now,” 
she demurred. ‘‘I—” 

“Tt’d be a real charity. I’m all alone, 
and—by the bye, I don’t know if ‘Miss 
Barton’ is just your literary name now? 
If there is a lucky man I hope he will 
join you?” 

“T am not married,”’ she said. 

“You're like me, you’ve been too busy. 
You know, I really think our progress 
ought to be féted! It’d be real friendly of 
you to come. You can find one evening 
free before I go back, can’t you?”’ 

‘‘T suppose,” she said, trying to laugh, 
‘I’m not so full of engagements that I can’t 
do that.” 

And though neither of them had foreseen 
the invitation, she was pledged to dine with 
him. Heavily she reflected that when the 
dinner was finished, she would have to ask 
him to send for a cab and that it would cost 
her fully eighteenpence. 

She went by train. That her solitary 
evening gown was “‘all wrong,” having been 
bought three years since, did not worry her, 
though as “Lady Patricia” under “Frocks 
and Frills” she wrote of things being 
“Quite too painfully démodés’’ when they 
had been out of fashion for a week, but she 


was embarrassed by her lack of evening 
shoes. At the table she bore herself bravely, 
supported by the knowledge that the epoch 
of her sleeves was unsuspected by him, but 
when she rose she found it difficult to con- 
ceal her feet. 

Yet if it had not been that the shame of 
failure poisoned each mouthful that she 
took, if his renewed and buoyant references 
to her assumed position had not cut her like 
a lash, she would have found the evening 
happier than she had expected. When she 
led him to speak of his early blunders on the 
homestead, while he told her how he had 
shrunk dismayed from the first sight of that 
patch of bleak prairie, told her how he had 
hired the plow, and built the cabin, she 
forgot she was pretending, and forgot to feel 
abased. In moments she even forgot to feel 
old. The story of his struggles bore her 
back. As she heard these things, the gray- 
ing man became to her again the boy that 
had loved her, and as the woman leaned, 
listening, the man caught glimpses of the 
girl that she had been. 

His holiday was proving queerly unlike 
his forecast of it; when he had packed his 
bags, he had had no idea of seeing her—and 
he had looked for emotions that he hadn’t 
obtained. To saunter on the London pave- 
ments again as a successful man had ex- 
hilarated him less than his anticipation of 
it; to take a hansom to a fashionable tailor’s 
and order suits had failed to induce a burst 
of high spirits, though on the way he laud- 
ably reminded himself that once it would 
have been the “‘ day of his life.’’ He was, in 
fact, feeling solitary, and his half-guinea 
stalls at the theaters where he used to be 
jammed in the pit would have seemed 
cozier to him if he had had a companion. 

It was not, in the circumstances, aston- 
ishing that he proposed to take Mary Bar- 
ton to the theater a night or two later: and 
as he insisted a good deal, she compromised 
with a matinee. Somehow or other, he was 
having tea with her at the club again, the 
day afterward. And then on the day after 
that there was something else. 

They had always found a lot to say when 
they were together—they found a lot now, 
when her constraint wore off. The man told 
himself that he felt a calm friendship 
today for the woman whom he had once 
wanted for his wife. And the woman told 
herself that, as he was going away soon, 
she’d snatch happy hours with the man she 
loved while he was here. Her philosophy 
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had changed since she expounded it to him 
in the square. 

And then, the claims of “Frocks and 
Frills” had delayed their meeting and the 
hours hung heavily on his hands; it revealed 
itself to Mr. Humphreys that his feelings 
weren’t so calm as he has thought; he awoke 
to the fact that his “friendship” threatened 
his holiday with a disastrous end. He 
wanted no second experience in Canada of 
fevering for a face in England! Chewing a 
cigar in the hotel hall, he decided grimly 
that the acquaintance should be dropped. 
If it came to that, why should he remain 
any longer in London? It was time for 
him to go! 

On the morrow, in another sumptuous 
corner of the club that had grown familiar 
to him, he told her of his intention, and she 
tried to disguise how much it startled her. 
When she had “hoped that he hadn’t re- 
ceived bad news” and he had said briefly 
that he hadn’t, there was a little pause. In 
his endeavor to be commonplace he had 
been curt and both were conscious of it. 
He wondered if he had hurt her. Perhaps 
he should have offered an excuse for his 
sudden leave-taking? He began to invent 
one, and she politely dismissed it. He was 
certain now that he had hurt her. After all, 
why shouldn’t he admit the real reason? 

He leaned forward, and spoke in a low- 
ered tone: “I’m going because, if I stopped, 
I should make a fool of myself again!” 

The cup in her hand jerked. She felt 
suffocating, voiceless, not a word came 
from her. 

“T’m remembering that discretion is the 
better part of valor, Miss Barton!” 

‘How do you mean?” she faltered. 

‘I’m running away in time. You see, I 

I made a mistake; I reckoned you wouldn't 
be dangerous to me any more and I was 
wrong! So you won’t think me ungrateful 
for bolting, will you? You’ve been very 
kind and given me some very happy hours 
here, and I shouldn’t like you to think I 
didn’t appreciate it. But I appreciate also 
the fact that you’re a successful woman and 
that I’ve even less to hope for now than I 
had before. I went through an awful time 
about you once, dear—I couldn’t stand it 


again!’ 
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Her hand passed across her eyes, and she 
rubbed her finger on her skirt. 

“Are you running away from—from my 
success? If I cared for you, do you think 
my success would matter?” 

His voice shook like hers. He hated the 
chattering groups about them as he bent 
conventionally over the tea-table: 

‘Do you care for me? Do you mean you 
could give your position up to be my wife?” 

She rose. Her lips twitched before her 
words came. They came in a dry whisper: 
“You've never seen my rooms,” she said. 
“Will you drive me there?” 

In the taxicab her answers told him noth- 
ing. She shrank from him with averted 
face. They sped on at last in silence. 


Her Rooms 


The taxi stopped. In a mean street she 
took a latchkey from her pocket, and opened 
a forbidding door. Mystified, he followed. 
She led him to the parlor, the sordid parlor 
with its atrocious oleographs on the mus- 
tard walls, and two violently blue vases, 
from the grocer’s, on the dirty mantelpiece. 

“This,” she said, “is where I live. You 
see the ‘Celebrity At Home’!” 

He tried to take her to him, but sh« 
thrust him from her. 

“T have failed,” she cried, bitterly; “no 
one has read my books; I’m just as poor as 
when you knew me first! I’ve spent every 
year in holes like this. I’ve shammed to 
you because I was ashamed. My talk of 
the people I know, and the places I go to 
has been lies. I know no one, I go no- 
where. When I was a girl I refused to 
marry you because I didn’t think it good 
enough for me. Before you stoop to ask 
me again, go away and think whether it’s 
good enough for you! I’ve lost my hopes, 
my youth, my looks—you would be giving 
me everything, and I should bring nothing 
in return!” 

His arms were swift now, and his clasp 
was strong. It held her fast. 

“Nothing?” he demanded !—and his eyes 
challenged her. “Can you give me nothing, 
Mary?” 

“Oh, my dearest,” she wept, smiling, “if 
my love’s enough! 
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The demand for instruction in household eco- 
nomics in the colleges for women has increased 


tremendously within two or three 
years. Such courses are needed, 
and are coming! In this article, 
Prof. Miinsterberg, the eminent 


~~ = psychologist and critic of Ameri- 


can customs, clearly shows why 
this demand is logical and timely. 





The Western daughter of the Eastern college 


N our American university world only 
one tendency remains really constant: 
the tendency to change. Every decade, 


every year, brings new movements and new 
experiments, new inspirations and new fads, 
new truths and new errors. The educa- 
tional unrest which pervades the pedagog- 
ical efforts of our country in every stage 
from the kindergarten upwards, finds indeed 
in the college its most important outlet. 

This unrest is not blameless in all cases. 
[t is often the expression of haste and super- 
ficiality, of social nervousness and almost 
of hysteric desire for changes: moreover 
its aims are not seldom mere notoriety by 
eccentricity or advertisement, and attract- 
ive power by cheap indulgence to popular 
fancies. Yet fundamentally this unrest in 
the college world and these frequent changes 
and experiments are the signs of a whole- 
some and most desirable situation. The 
American college would never fulfil its 
glorious mission for the nation if it were not 
ever ready to accept and to realize new 
ideas and suggestions. 

By far the most characteristic movement 
of the last decade was the wonderful devel- 
opment of the Western state universities. 
It is an exaggeration to claim, as the en- 
thusiasts of the Middle West sometimes do 
claim, that no Western boy has any longer 
a reason for going to Harvard or Yale, 
Columbia or Johns Hopkins or Princeton, 
no Western girl for going to Bryn Mawr or 
Radcliffe, to Wellesley or Vassar, or Smith. 


Some good reasons do remain, and they 
mean more than a mere worship for a long 
history and its traditions; there is an 
atmosphere and a spirit which can grow up 
only slowly in the new centers of learning. 
Persons who can afford it will probably for 
a long while still continue to send their sons 
and their daughters East, and what they 
take home with their bachelor’s degree will 
be more than mere social prestige and more 
than the knowledge which they might as 
well have gained within their state bound- 
aries. Nevertheless the influence of the 
new development is tremendous and the 
Eastern colleges feel the competition dis- 
tinctly. The state universities, as the 
crowning parts of public education, are 
paid for by the public taxes and therefore 
are open to the student at the payment of 
only a nominal fee; the old colleges are en- 
dowed institutions, and, however rich, yet 
are dependent upon not inconsiderable fees. 
Accordingly the economic conditions greatly 
favor the attendance at the Western seats 
of education. 


Drawing Power of Stale Universities 


Above all, the state university draws 
young people into college life who, without 
this stimulation, would never have thought 
of a higher education. In the State of New 
York for every one hundred thousand in- 
habitants less than two hundred of their 
sons and daughters are in college; in Illinois 
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42 The College and the 
two hundred and thirty, in Wisconsin two 
hundred and forty-six. These much her- 
alded figures do not mean quite so much as 
it may appear. The youth of New York 
more frequently go to New England or to 
New Jersey than the Western boys leave 
their state; moreover the entrance condi- 
tions do not stand on the same level. But 
they surely indicate a splendid trend 
toward the enterprising and enthusiastic 
Western universities, and perhaps give a 
useful warning to the Eastern trustees of 
wisdom that they must not rest on old 
laurels. 

But this growth and rivalry became much 
more significant by the arising of distinctly 
new university ideas in the new centers of 
scholarship. The nation experienced not 
simply a duplication or multiplication of 
that which existed before, but the vigorous 
spirit of the West created original forms of 
educational influence and almost new types 
of educational ideals. This, moreover, was 
not confined to the state universities; en- 
dowed institutions like the University of 
Chicago had their important share: they 
all were bristling with new plans and new- 
fashioned, if not revolutionary, principles. 

Was the new always the good? The East 
was often inclined to doubt it. A mere 
change is not necessarily an improvement. 
Much appeared trivial, much hasty, much 
imprudent, not a few variations from the 
older types were evidently nothing but ad- 
justments to a less refined state of intel- 
lectual culture and to youth with poorer 
preparation and with less academic aims. 
The result was a somewhat condescending at- 
titude on the part of the Eastern seaboard. 


Western Influence upon Eastern Colleges 


Yet this did not prevent the old universi- 
ties from repeating some of those modern 
innovations and experiments. To a certain 
degree they were forced to it by the de- 
mands of rivalry; they did not wish to lose 
ground in the West for the sake of remain- 
ing national and not becoming provincial. 
To a greater degree they imitated uncon- 
sciously, because some ideas which cropped 
out in the West spread quickly and became 
part of the general pedagogical creed of the 
country. But at many points they resisted 
and turned down the suggestions of the rest- 
less Western spirit as unfit for the academic 
repose and the cultured setting of the East- 
ern colleges and universities. 











Household Sciences 


It is well known how co-education ap- 
pears a matter of course in all colleges on 
the other side of the great educational divide 
and how separated education in the college 
halls remained the ideal in the stretch from 
Boston to Washington. 

Recent years have brought another new 
Western experiment, which to-day can 
hardly be called an experiment any longer, 
as it has succeeded splendidly and hence has 
certainly come to stay in those regions 
where it was started. The question is 
whether it will spread beyond its original 
Western birthplace and whether it will find 
an entrance into the conservative East, 
which as yet seems vehemently opposed to 
the proposed intrusion. This time the 
women students alone are concerned; it is 
the refore only a matter for the large leading 
women’s colleges of the East whether they 
will finally resist or finally yield. 


Enter, IIome Economics 


The problem is the introduction of home 
economics or household sciences, or what- 
ever we may prefer to call that new branch 
of studies, into the college curriculum. The 
source of the opposition is familiar. College 
education is to lead the mind of the young 
woman to all which is true and beautiful 
and noble, to a realm of ideals and inspira- 
tion far removed from the sordidness of 
practical life with its commercial interests 
and its common technical pursuits. The 
college years are the one time in the woman’s 
life career in which everything is to appeal 
to her purest and finest emotions and is to 
stimulate her highest mental energies. 

Have we a right to fill this time too with 
the trivial miseries of household care and 
turn the enthusiastic eye of the young 
woman from the Parthenon to the kitchen 
utensils and the sewing table? That may 
be all right for special commercial schools 
and industrial pseudo-colleges; that may 
fit Simmons, but it would distort and injure 
Bryn Mawr. 

This feeling of repugnance, which fre- 
quently has grown into indignation, is not a 
little strengthened by the knowledge of 
some of the motives which evidently have 
entered into this campaign of the state uni- 
versities. Everybody knows that the 
farmers of the Middle West have more en- 
thusiasm for good harvests and for reduc- 

the household expenses than for 
literature or radioactivity. Their 
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state legislature will accordingly be more 
easily cajoled into voting public money for 
the increasing expenditures of the state uni- 
versity when the practical instruction 
stands in the foreground and makes a show- 
ing which appeals to everyone in the crowd. 
Agriculture for the boys and domestic 
science for the girls fulfil this desire exactly. 

Hence the introduction of domestic 
science may be a clever political move in the 
budget game out there in the Western state 
capitals, but such politics find no place in 
the private institutions. Even if their trus- 
tees were to listen to such financial argu- 
ments, they would probably calculate that 
the number of students and accordingly the 
income will be the larger the more firmly 
they uphold the cultural ideas of the sur- 
rounding Eastern community. Yet, fortu- 
nately, they are anyhow independent of 
such practical speculations, and can ask 
straightway: what is the best for a college 
student? 

Only on this ideal level ought the ques- 
tion to be answered everywhere: if the de- 
cision has to be that home economics is 
unbecoming for a true college and adverse 
to its ideal interests, the taxpayers and 
legislatures ought to be educated up to the 
better insight. But is such a negative de- 
cision really demanded by the true meaning 
of the college as a place of liberal culture? 
Is he who believes in domestic science as an 
organic part of a college education really dis- 
loyal to the highest ideals of the Eastern 
traditions? 


The Household Courses 


The detailed plan for such household 
courses is, of course, not uniform. In vari- 
ous universities the program shows char- 
acteristic differences. Yet certain chief 
features seem to be repeated almost every- 
where on a more or less imposing scale, with 
more or less elaboration and with richer or 
more modest equipment. Everywhere a 
large part of the college work in the depart- 
ment of household sciences naturally belongs 
to the study of food in its widest aspects. 
The chemical composition of food, its manu- 
facture, its changes by heat or cold or fer- 
mentation, furthermore its physiological 
effect on the body, the bacteriological prob- 
lems, the principles of diet, the relation of 
food to health, to age, to sex, to occupation, 
and finally its economic side, its selection, 
its preservation, its fullest utilization, the 


tests for food alterations, the pure food 
laws, are the chief topics. Many of them 
demand laboratory exercises and practical 
investigations. 

Another large group which is prominent 
in all programs refers to the house as such. 
There the interest turns on the one side to 
the architecture and sanitation, including the 
study of surroundings and construction, of 
soil, drainage, ventilation, heating, and ex- 
tending to real house planning and to prac- 
tice in making skeleton plans. On the other 
side it turns to the house decoration, with 
special reference to the esthetic and his- 
torical aspect of furniture, to the color har- 
monics, to discrimination.in rugs, in wall 
papers and so forth. A third group deals 
with textiles, their manufacture, their se- 
lection, their microscopic and chemical 
analyses, the hygienic and esthetic aspects 
of cloth, the physical and chemical problems 
of laundry work and many related questions. 

Finally we find everywhere a scholarly 
study of household management, in which 
the organization of the household, the ex- 
penditure of the family income, care of the 
house, principles of nursing, and similar 
domestic activities are considered. In some 
universities we also find courses in sewing 
and dressmaking with practical exercises. 
In others, special emphasis is laid on medical 
nursing. Again other institutions offer 
courses in “humanics”’ in which the center 
lies in the problem of the child and his de- 
velopment from infancy to adolescence. 

How does such a programme fit into the 
general plan of college work, if we interpret 
the meaning of college education in that 
conservative spirit which prevails in the 
East? Of course, there is a possible view of 
university purposes from which such a 
traditional “cultural” intention excites only 
ridicule. The university, the opponents say, 
is the place at which everybody ought to 
have a chance to learn everything which has 
any importance for him; it ought to be the 
great department store for knowledge in 
which you may find everything which men 
know and leatn; and as many a boy or girl 
prefers to learn typewriting or metal cut- 
ting or to know about farms or the stock 
market to the reading of Sanskrit or the in- 
terpreting of Milton, let us by all means 
have the useful, practical study courses on 
our warehouse counters. 

For such a view of university life no prob- 
lem and no question is here involved. To 
know how to manage the household, how to 
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buy food and how to select the wall papers 
is a useful acquirement and if it can be 
learned, surely the college must give the op- 
portunity. But the authorities of the best 
Eastern universities would not only object 
to such a view; they would consider it as a 
prostitution of their ideals. The college, 
they would claim, is not to offer to every- 
body everything, but only to the well pre- 
pared ones that which will help them 
toward a fuller development of their inner 
life and which will prepare them to build up 
their vocational or avocational later life on 
a broader and firmer foundation. 

The much misused word “culture”’ after 
all signifies the meaning better than any 
other; it emphasizes that all strictly techni- 
cal and practical teaching, however impor- 
tant it may be, does not belong there. The 
lawyer, the physician, the engineer, would 
never seek his professional training in the 
undergraduate college course; the technical 
and professional instruction of the less com- 
plex type like that of the household may in 
the same way be relegated to special insti- 
tutions, but must not be allowed to trespass 
upon the academic yard. 


A Tendency Against Professionalism 


This tendency against professionalization 
in the college period is indeed not weaken- 
ing in the East, but rather growing stronger. 
We may consider as typical the changes in 
Harvard College which for many years was 
most progressive in the direction of per- 
fectly free election of college courses. Cer- 
tainly the courses offered were only those of 
cultural value, but among them every stu- 
dent had complete liberty to take or not to 
take what he pleased, and that after all 
meant a certain concession to the pro- 
fessional spirit. The student would natu- 
rally be under a temptation to select only 
such courses as stood in a definite relation 
to his later specialized life work: the future 
physician cannot pursue medical courses in 
his undergraduate years, but he felt in- 
clined to take exclusively courses in the 
natural sciences which helped him toward 
his later studies in the medical school and 
he neglected his opportunity to broaden his 
mind by humanistic interests. 

This indirect help toward one-sided pro- 
fessionalism has recently been abolished 
even in Harvard; the practice of many 
years was changed two years ago into an 
educational policy which insists on a certain 


breadth of studies. The courses are divided 
into four large groups and every student 
has to choose some work in every one; he 
cannot go toward graduation with natural 
science only, but must also have some 
studies in history, in languages and so on. 
If in this way even the leader in the move- 
ment for free election has yielded, it may be 
acknowledged that the unprofessional char- 
acter of the college is to be upheld for the 
near future. 

But does this really exclude the house- 
hold sciences? 

Of course we must leave out of considera- 
tion that small minority of students who 
devote themselves to domestic studies in 
order to use them for professional life ca- 
reers. Several such careers stand open. 
Some wish to teach home economics in the 
secondary schools or in commercial insti- 
tutions; some plan to devote themselves to 
vocational work as dietitians, or as sanitary 
inspectors, or as managers of food labora- 
tories, or as designers in commercial indus- 
tries, or as interior decorators, and so on: 
some, finally, intend to carry out scientific 
research in home economics in the service 
of biology or of political economy. 

All this is important, but it does not 
directly. concern the college question. If 
this group of students alone were involved, 
it would be wiser to hand it all over to spe- 
cial technical schools or to the graduate de- 
partments of the universities. Some of the 
state universities indeed have advanced 
courses for such future specialists in their 
graduate schools, seminary courses in re- 
search or courses on the teaching of home 
economics and_ similar professional in- 
struction. 

Wherever domestic sciences are taught in 
college, these specialists may partake in 
them in order to go further on in the field, 
but their interest has no right to decide 
whether such studies are fitted for college. 
Our introductory undergraduate work ought 
always to steer clear of overtender respect 
for later professional specialists, as otherwise 
the rights of the overwhelming majority 
become neglected. 

I have been lecturing on psychology in 
Harvard this year before four hundred and 
twenty undergraduates who fave selected 
my course, but I hope that surely no more 
than a score will become psychologists for 
life and will be concerned with psychology 
ten years hence; the course belongs there- 
fore by right to the four hundred other men 
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who take it for their cultural growth and 
expression. Nobody doubts that the study 
of psychology, or philosophy, or literature, 
or history, or physics can have this cultural 
significance; the problem is whether we 
have the right to claim such a value for 
home economics. 

“Cultural” Does Not Mean “ Useless” 

By all means let us not forget that cul- 
tural does not mean, or in the least suggest, 
that a study ought to be practically useless. 
It is true that some opponents of the tradi- 
tional college have delighted in picturing 
the usual college studies as merely orna- 
mental fancies, as if the students were 
trained there in a kind of intellectual calis- 
thenics. That is nothing but a caricature. 
Not mental dancing, but mental athletics, 
are taught in college, and that brings to the 
youth a gain in mental strength and power 
useful and helpful for every effort in prac- 
tical life. But even in a more technical 
sense the applicability of a study does not 
contradict its fitness for the college cur- 
riculum. 

As I said, nobody doubts that I am giving 
a cultural course when I am teaching my 
class in psychology, and yet a considerable 
part of that work is devoted to problems of 
practical application. We consider care- 
fully in what way the facts of psychology 
may be made serviceable to school educa- 
tion, or to the needs of the courtroom, or to 
vocational guidance, or to psychotherapy, 
and I confidently hope that many of my 
students when they go out into the worldas 
teachers, or lawyers, or physicians, or busi- 
ness men will find their psychological 
studies useful in their daily life and helpful 
for the solution of many very practical 
problems. 

It is certainly no different with studies in 
economics and government, or in physics, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, and nobody who devotes much of 
his college time to cultural studies in mod- 
ern foreign languages and literatures will 
disregard the practical advantage of his 
proficiency in understanding the language 
for actual usage. Within these reasonable 
limits the usefulness of the courses not only 
does not contradict the demand for culture, 
but is directly demanded by it and har- 
monizes perfectly with it. 

The college time is certainly not to de- 
tach anyone from the great world which 
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awaits him with its serious demands. It is 
not by chance that the new Harvard plan, 
while it forbids a professional one-sidedness, 
at the same time insists that a certain large 
part of the chosen courses be clustered in 
one particular field; a mere nibbling of all 
kinds of studies is no preparation for the 
earnest tasks of life: the concentration of 
studies is early to point to a unified aim in 
the future. 

The college-bred youth is never to be 
severed from the practical world by his cul- 
ture courses, but to be brought to a point of 
outlook from which that practical world is 
understood in its truer connections and 
deeper meaning. The mere fact that the 
studies in home economics will be practically 
useful to a girl whether she marry or not, 
and that they will later on help her in her 
problems of the day, is therefore not in the 
least an objection to their cultural standing, 
provided that such culture value exists 
at all. 


The Test of a Study’s Value in Higher Edu- 
cation 


But, after all, what is the test for this 
value? We have already pointed to the 
most essential criterion so far as the subject 
matter of a special study is concerned. Any 
study is a fit part of general higher educa- 
tion, if it contributes to an understanding 
of life and the world in their inner connec- 
tions. To see nothing in isolation, but 
everything in its relations to causes and 
effects, to purposes and developments; to 
see, in short, everything against the back- 
ground of the natural laws and of the his- 
tory of civilization: this characterizes the 
truly educated, as it makes him able to see 
the great things great and the small things 
small. 

Not everybody can, or ought to, under- 
stand everything, as no one comes in con- 
tact with every feature of the social and 
natural world. But at least that fraction of 
the world in which our individual life is em- 
bedded, the history of our institutions and 
national life, of our art and literature and 
language, the principles of the nature which 
surrounds us and of our technical agencies, 
of our mind and our body, of our social 
aims and ideals, ought to be brought within 
reach of everyone who seeks the highest 
level of cultural education. 

Beyond that point the professional detail 
begins, which may interest the lawyer but 
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not the engineer, or vice versa, but all this 
refers to the world which is common to all 
in our national circle. Yet, even in this 
circle, there is some differentiation, or at 
least some shading. The facts of govern- 
ment and politics and certain aspects of 
economics belong essentially to the world in 
which the average man has to work out 
his daily life; they are surely not foreign 
to woman’s experiences, yet they are second- 
ary for her activity. If she studies them 
in a thorough way, it takes a kind of pro- 
fessional character; it is not an essential 
part of her cultural education. 


The Problems of the House 


Correspondingly the problems of the 
house and the household, of food and 
clothing, are organic parts of the world 
in which the average woman in our 
social organization has to work out her 
destiny. Manis in contact with them, 
hut they are secondary for his achieve- 
ments; hence if he were to study them, 
it would be professional, not cultural 
interest. For the woman, however, 
nothing can be a truer part of cultural 
education, if culture really means the 
ability to see the offerings and questions 
of our particular world not isolated, de- 
tached, accidental, but against the 
background of law and development. 

To use the telephone and to send a 
wireless message without understanding 
of the principles of electricity, or to talk 
party politics without knowledge of 
American history, is typical of the un- 
cultured. Is it less uncultured to be in 
practical contact with shelter, food and 
clothing and yet to be unaware of 
the relations in which every single 
piece stands to a world of past 
and present and future facts. 
No bit of furniture stands in 
our room of which every de- 
tail does not possess a long 
and complex history, often 
rellecting the whole history 
of human progress. j 

Every form and curve of the 
chair and the table, every de- 
sign in the wall paper and the 
rug, every variation of the bed 
or the mirror, of the spoon or 
the glass, is a part of a fascinat- 
ing story of development. But — 7, 
besides the historical aspect the 








zsthetic viewpoint demandsits right. Every 
piece then becomes an organic part of a har- 
monious whole in which the life totality of 
a worthy personality is expressed. Every 
patch of color, every ornament, every char- 
acteristic form of the smallest piece as well 
as of the largest becomes suggestive and 

significant in 


this wider 
wsthetic set- 
ting. 


And finally 
each piece is 
made from 
material 
which nature 
supplied and 
which indus- 
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in the light of broad knowledge no longer knows it 


edge of the industrial processes. Accord- 
ingly the tray, or the vase, or the picture 
frame, the rocking chair, or the piano, 
or the little rug in our room are acci 
dental and meaningless so long as we take 
them disconnectedly. But as soon as we 
have acquired the necessary deeper knowl- 
edge, each of them leads us to the whole of 
social history, to the structure and laws of 
nature, to the processes of human industry 
and to the demands of wsthetics and indi- 
rectly of morality. Each apparently insig- 
nificant object becomes a center of crystalli- 
zation for most manifold interests. A rich- 
ness of relations is now understood which is 
dead for the unprepared, and this is the 
test and the meaning of culture. 

Exactly the same is, of course, true of 
food, or clothing, or shelter. In the case of 
food the historical and esthetic relations 
exist, but become less essential; in their 
place we have the very important .connec- 
tions with health and disease, with the 
bodily functions related to occupational 
work, to sex and age; on the other hand the 
conditions of their production, the relations 
to the kingdoms of animals and plants and 
to the physical and chemical processes in 
the kitchen, and finally their complex rela- 
tions to the national economy, to the condi- 
tions of the world market and to the social 
principles of home economy. 
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In short the cup of tea at the breakfast 
table may, to the naive mind, be just tea in 
a cup, and that is all. To the trained mind 
both the cup and the tea are the crossing 
The cup 
connects itself with the history of the forms 
of pottery through thousands of years, it 
links itself with the chemistry of porcelain, 
it evokes a world of wsthetic considera- 
tions. At the same time the tea be- 
comes related to the natural history oi 
the tea plant, to the technical proc- 
esses and to the economic conditions 
which lead to its appearance on the 
market, to the physics of its prepara- 
tion, to its effect on the nervous sys- 
tem, to its value in the whole scheme 
of nourishment. The cup of tea will 
be no less tempting, be- 
causea background of culture 
has set it into a world of sig- 
nificant connections. A 
woman cannot take a nobler 
power from her college life 
into the turmoil of the world 
than the gift of seeing every 
element of the home in this wider perspec- 
tive, that is of substituting the cultural 
aspect for the trivial one. 





as drudger\ 


The One Motive for Introducing Household 
Economics 


The necessary consequence, to be sure, is 
that instruction in home economics belongs 
in a college only if it is really given for this 
purpose of widening the perspective and 
interpreting the single fact by its relation 
to the whole social, historical, naturalistic 
and wsthetic background. As soon as the 
teaching of domestic sciences sticks to the 
accidental facts and refers only to the ex- 
ternal technique, its place is in a technical 
household school and not in the college. 

A practical course in cooking or sewing is 
certainly a useful and important exercise 
for many girls, but to introduce it into the 
college world means indeed to give up the 
true college ideal. The state university 
which announces a course in which “a 
heavy skirt and a simple lined dress is 
made” and another course in which ‘‘a suit 
of underwear is sewed” and “attention is 
paid to the mending of clothing’ cannot 
possibly be an example for Eastern colleges. 
But most of the state universities keep 
away from such concessions to the desire for 
mere technical skill. The colleges do not 
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teach piano practice either, although they 
provide courses in the history and theory 
ot music. 

The college is no place to learn cooking 
and mending, but what the true studies in 
domestic sciences offer, with their wealth of 
historical, sociological, biological, chemical, 
esthetic and economical information, is 
endlessly better and it ought not to be 
missed in any women’s college which aims 
toward real culture. 


The Practical Need 


The effect would, in the first place, be 
practical. Where an immense waste of 
means, of strength, of time, of health, has 
been going on, a well-planned adjustment 
to the economic and biological conditions 
will begin. It is claimed that nearly ten 
billion dollars are spent annually in the 
United States by women for household 
maintenance; yet it is spent without that 
deeper knowledge of the material, its 
sources, its effects, its characteristics, which 
would be demanded in any other large eco- 
nomic transactions. Not only the budget 
but the bodily health of the family, and 
through it the whole nation, must suffer. 

The waste of national resources through 
the public recklessness toward the forests 
and the mines has finally aroused the con- 
science of the whole land; the economic 
waste in the families through woman’s lack 
of deeper understanding of household 
sciences is still more appalling. 

But the practical good will be accom- 
panied by ideal gains. The gain in home 
happiness resulting from better health and 
greater savings must follow immediately. 
But, besides it, no one can overestimate the 
gain through the esthetic pleasures which 
may be hoped for. There is no denying 
that the overwhelming mass of American 
homes, rich or poor alike, show 
little taste; endlessly less than 
the female inhabitants of the 
house demonstrate in their 
dresses. The dress of the 
home cannot be bought com- 
pleted from the tailor who is, 
after all, a specialist; the 
dress of the home results 
from the work of those who 
live in it and their culture be- 
It is an easy 


comes decisive. 





thing to pick up a vase or a chair on a bar- 
gain counter, but it needs a firm cultural 
background to determine whether it will 
contribute to a noble harmonious whole or 
whether it will be in disharmony with the 
esthetic spirit of the room for which it is 
planned. 

The American nation, strong in its ethical 
instincts, is in the midst of acquiring xs- 
thetic feelings, and they must slowly grow 
by irradiating from the home. Only when 
the house, the room, the meal, all are at- 
tractive and beautiful, will the spirit of 
beauty reach out to the whole town and 
surroundings. 

Yet the ideal gain lies still in another 
direction. The household work and the 
householder alike suffer from the depressing 
idea that the work of the housekeeper is 
drudgery. It is well known that this is the 
chief source for much of the dissatisfaction 
and restlessness in the world of women. 
Now the truth is that every human being’s 
life work is in its largest part drudgery, if 
the elements of the work are taken isolated 
and detached, and they become interesting 
and inspiring if they are viewed in their 
deeper relations. As soon as you analyze 
the doctor’s, or the lawyer’s, or the teach- 
er’s, or the manufacturer’s work, each little 
part in itself seems trivial, unimportant, 
accidental and therefore tiresome and 
hardly worth while, but as soon as the 
wider connections are understood, even the 
smallest becomes significant. 

A woman who sees the detail of her home 
work in the light of broad knowledge no 
longer knows it as drudgery; every little 
item in the house bristles with interests, 
every activity of hers is linked with all 
mankind; esthetic and moral, hygienic and 
economic problems of highest importance 
suddenly seem involved in apparently little 
matters, the whole surroundings become 

luminous and wonderful. 

= It would be more than could 
be hoped if the blessing of 
such cultural knowledge 
would fill the heart of every 
good woman in the land, but 
it ought at least not to be 
withheld from those fortu- 
nate ones who can devote four 
of their best years to their 
highest education on the col- 
lege grounds. 
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The Mating of Lydia 


A Romantic Drama 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
‘*The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


T WAS the tenth day since the evening 
when Claude Faversham had been car- 
ried unconscious into Threlfall Tower, 

and the first on which anything like clear- 
ness of mind had returned to him. Before 
that there had been passing gleams and 
perceptions, soon lost again in the delusions 
of fever, or narcotic sleep. Actually a ray 
of sunshine had been allowed to penetrate 
the shaded room. He watched it en- 
chanted. Flowers were on the table near 
him. There was a delicious sense of warmth 
and summer scents. ‘“‘Where am I?” He 
turned his bandaged head stiffly toward the 
nurse beside him. 

“In Threlfall Tower—the house of Mr. 
Ikdmund Melrose,” she said, bending over 
him. 

“’That’s queer. What happened?”’ 

His companion gave him a short account 
of the accident and of Undershaw’s handling 
of it. Then she refused to let her patient 
talk any more, and left him with instruc- 
tions not to tire his head with trying to 
remember. But as a matter of fact every- 
thing immediately connected with his acci- 
dent was wiped out from the brain. He lay 
disconnectedly dreaming. A stream of clear 
water, running shallow over greenish peb- 
bles and among stones, large and small 
and some white things floating on it. The 
recollection teased him, and a slight head- 
ache warned him to put it aside. He tried 
to go to sleep. Suddenly, there floated into 
view a face vaguely seen, a girl’s figure in a 


blue dress against a background of moun- 
tain. Who was it?—Where had he come 
across her? A little later, when he was 
sitting up raised on pillows, and the nurse’s 
hand was guiding a cup of soup to his 
lips, she said to him in her low, pleasant 
voice. ‘Several people have been to in- 
quire for you today—I’ll bring you the 
She fetched them from a table 
near and read the names. ‘Lord Tatham, 
and his mother, Lady Tatham. They’ve 
sent you fiowers every day. Mrs. Penfold 
and Miss Penfold.” 

He shook his head feebly. 
any of them.” 

Nurse Ashton laughed at him. “Oh, yes, 
you do. Lord Tatham was at college with 
you. He’s coming to see you one day soon. 
And Miss Penfold saw you just before the 
accident. You helped her fish something 
out of the water.” 

‘By Jove!—so I did,” he said, slowly. 

The next time he woke, he saw an un- 
familiar figure sitting beside him. It was 
evening, and though the windows were still 
wide open a lamp had been lit. “‘Are you 
Mr. Melrose?”’ he asked. 

A gray-haired man moved his chair 
nearer. ‘‘That’s all right. You'll soon be 
well now. Do you feel much better?”’ 

‘I—I feel nearly well. How long have I 
been here?”’ 

“Nearly three weeks.” 

‘IT say—that’s a nuisance! I’m very 
sorry to put you to inconvenience.” 


cards.”’ 


“Don’t know 


For those who have not read preceding chapters 


This story is about Lydia Penfold, a young, good-looking artist; Susan, her sister, who writes 
unprofitable tragedies; Mrs. Penfold, their mother. refined, but “somewhat of a goose”; young Lord 
Tatham, who, though sought by the “ladies of the land” has become deeply interested in Lydia; 
Lady Tatham, his mother, who will fight her son’s cause against the world; Claude Faversham, a 
young stranger, who has met with a severe bicycle accident and been taken into Threlfall Tower in 
the absence of its owner, Edmund Melrose, the “Ogre” of the countryside, whose sole interest is 


antiques. 


Melrose, beside himself with rage at the intrusion, undergoes a sudden change of manner 
when he learns of Faversham’s possession of valuable antique gems for which he himself has longed. 
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*Wasn’t your fault.”” The tone of the 
words was round and masterful. “Are you 
comfortable? Have you all you want?” 

“Everything. I say—has some one writ- 
ten to my uncle?”’ 

“Mr. Tatham wrote toa Doctor Franklin. 
He was ill with rheumatic gout—couldn’t 
come. You mean that uncle?” 

The young man nodded. ‘** He’s the only 
relation [I’ve got. The other one died. 
Hullo!” He made a sudden movement. 
His hand slipped into his breast and found 
nothing. He raised himself in bed, with a 
frowning brow. ‘I say!’’—he looked ur- 
gently at Melrose. ‘‘Where are my gems! 

“Don’t trouble yourself. They were 
brought to me. I have them locked up.” 

Faversham’s expression relaxed. “By 
George! If I’d lost them!” 

Melrose studied him closely. ‘* They’re 
all right. What do you know about gems?”’ 

“Only what Uncle Mackworth taught me. 
We were great pals. I knew all his gems. 
And now he’s left them to me.” 

“Where are the rest?” 

“T left the cabinet in charge of a man I 
know at the British Museum. He promised 
to lock it up in one of their strong rooms. 
But those six I always carry with me.” 

Melrose laughed. ‘But those are just 
the six that should have been locked up. 
They are worth all the rest.” 

The young man slowly turned his head. 
“Did you know my Uncle Mackworth?”’ 

Certainly. And I too knew all his gems. 
[ could tell you the histories of those six, 
any way, for generations. I should like you 
to know that I do not regard Mackworth’s 
nephew as a stranger.” 

The studied amiability of those remarks 
struck Faversham as surprising, he hardly 
knew why. Suddenly, a phrase emerged in 
memory. ‘Everyone about here calls him 
the Ogre!” The girl by the river—was it? 
Why!—the Ogre was tame enough. But the 
conversation had exhausted him. He 
turned on his side, and shut his eyes. 

Then gradually, day by day, he came to 
understand the externals of the situation 
Undershaw gave him a guarded, though 
graphic account of how he and his body- 
guard had stormed the Tower. Melrose, it 
appeared, lived like a peasant and spent like 
a peasant. They brought him tales of the 
locked rooms, of the passages huddled and 
obstructed with bric-a-brac, of the standing 
feuds between Melrose and his tenants. 
Yet it was commonly believed that he was 


enormously rich, and that he still spent 
enormously on his collections. Occasional 
gossip of this kind enlivened convalescence. 
Undershaw and the nurses had no motives 
for reticence. Melrose treated them un- 
civilly throughout; and Undershaw knew 
very well that he should never be forgiven 
the forcing of the house. And as he, the 
nurses, and the Dixons were firmly con- 
vinced that for every farthing of the ac- 
commodation supplied him, Faversham 
would ultimately have to pay handsomely, 
there seemed to be no particular call for 
gratitude or for a forbearance based upon it. 
Meanwhile Faversham himself did not 
find the character and intentions of his host 
so easy to understand. Although very 
weak, and with certain serious symptoms 
still persisting to worry the minds of doctor 
and nurse, he was now regularly dressed of 
an afternoon and would sit in a large arm- 
chair by one of the windows looking out on 
the courtyard. Punctually at teatime 
Melrose appeared. And there was no deny- 
ing that in general he proved himself an 
agreeable companion—a surprisingly agree- 
able companion. The curious fact emerged, 
after a while, that between the two men, 
so diverse in age, history and circumstance, 
there was a surprising amount in common. 
Faversham, in spite of his look of youth 
was not so very young. He had just passed 
his thirtieth birthday, and Melrose soon 
discovered that he was the son of an Indian 
Civil Servant and had inherited from his 
parents, who were both dead, an income— 
so the older man shrewdly gathered from 
various indications—just sufficient to keep 
him. He had dabbled in many things, 
journalism, law, politics; had traveled a 
good deal; and was now apparently tired of 
miscellaneous living, and looking out dis- 
contentedly for an opening in life—not of 
the common sort—that was somewhat long 
in presenting itself. Altogether an attrac- 
tive, handsome, restless fellow; anxious to 
be rich quickly like so many other young 
men of his type; persuaded that he was 
destined to high things; hungry for them, 
yet not seeing how to achieve them. 
Incidentally Melrose discovered that 
Faversham was well acquainted with the 
general lines and procedure of modern finan- 
cial speculation, was, in fact, better versed 
in the jargon and gossip of the Stock Ex- 
change than Melrose himself. Also it was 
very soon clear that he had been, through 
his Oxford uncle, much brought across col- 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward 


lectors and collecting. He could, more or 
less, talk the language of the tribe, and 
indeed his mere possession of the famous 
gems had made him, willy-nilly, a mem- 
ber of it. 

So that, for the first time in twenty years, 
Melrose found himself provided with a 
listener and a spectator who neither wanted 
to buy from him nor sell to him. The old 
collector would appear at odd moments with 
a lacquered box, or a drawer from a cabinet, 
and Faversham would find a languid amuse- 
ment in turning over the contents. Of the 
vast store of precious or curious objects in 
the house, indeed, the only treasures of a 
portable kind that Faversham found any 
difficulty in handling were his own gems. 
Melrose would bring them sometimes, when 
the young man specially asked for them, 
would keep a jealous eye on them, and 
hurry them back to their drawer in the 
Riesener table as soon ase Faversham could 
be induced to give them up. 

One night the invalid made a show of 
slipping them back into his pocket. ‘I’m 
well enough now to look after them,” he 
had said, smiling, to his host. Whereupon 
Melrose had protested so vehemently that 
the young man in his weakness had almost 
lost his temper. But he yielded them up, 
and Melrose carried them away. 

“Does he want to get them out of me?” 
thought Faversham, irritably. ‘Let him 
try! I shan’t sell them—whatever he 
offers.” And he recalled the letter handed 
to him by the old Professor’s solicitor, 
together with the will: 

Keep them for my sake, my dear boy, and delight 
in them as I have done. That you should treasure 
and love them for their beauty only is what would 
please me best. 


“And that is precisely what I mean to 
do,” Faversham said to himself, with 
determination. 

The question of removing his patient to a 
convalescent home at Keswick was raised 
up by Undershaw at the end of the third 
week. 

Melrose looked at him with angry sur- 
prise. ‘And pray what is the reason for 
such an extraordinary proceeding?” Why 
should you hurry this poor fellow now into 
new quarters, in his present state, when he 
might stay quietly here till he is strong 
enough for a railway journey?” ™ 

Undershaw remembering the first en- 
counter between them, could not prevent a 
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smile. “Well, Sir, I will be open with you. 
Mr. Faversham in my opinion wants a 
change of scene. He has been in that room 
for three weeks. In fact ’’—the little doctor 
spoke with the same cool frankness he hac 
used in his first interview with Melrose 
‘“vour house, Mr. Melrose, is a museum, but 
it is not exactly the best place for an invalid 
who is beginning to get about again.” 

Melrose frowned upon him. ‘What on 
earth do you mean?” 

“Well, when an invalid’s out of bed a 
pleasant and comfortable room is a help to 
him—a few things to look at on the walls. 
A change of chairs—a bookcase or two—and 
soon. Mr. Faversham’s present room is 
I mean no offense—as bare as a hospital 
ward, and not so cheerful.”’ 

Melrose stared at him. “Come along 
here!” he said, roughly. Opening the door 
of the library, he turned down the broad 
corridor to the right. Undershaw followed 
unwillingly. He was due at a consultation 
at Keswick and had no time to waste with 
this old madman. Melrose took a bunch of 
keys out of his pocket and fitted one to the 
last door in the passage. It opened with 
difficulty. Undershaw saw dimly a large 
room, into which the light of a rainy June 
day penetrated through a few chinks in the 
barred shutters. Melrose went to the win- 
dows, and with a physical strength that 
amazed his companion, unshuttered and 
opened them. One was a glass door leading 
down by steps to the garden outside. Mel- 
rose looked round at his companion. “ Will 
this do for you?” 

“Wonderful!” said Undershaw, heartily, 
staring in amazement at the lovely tracery 
that incrusted the ceiling, at the carving of 
the doors, at the stately mantelpiece with 
its marble caryatides, and at the Chinese 
wallpaper that covered the walls—its man- 
darins and pagodas, and its branching trees. 
“T never saw such a place. But what is my 
patient to do with an unfurnished room?” 

‘Furniture!”’ snorted Melrose. ‘Have 
you any idea, Sir, what this house contains?” 

Undershaw shook his head. Melrose 
pondered a moment, and took breath. Then 
he turned to Undershaw. ‘‘ You are going 
back to Penrith? You pass that shop, Bar 
clay’s—the upholsterer’s. Tell him to send 
me over four men here tomorrow, to move 
furniture and do what they’re told. Stop 
also at the nurseryman’s—Johnson’s. No 
I’ll write. Give me three days—and you'll 
see.” 








With his hand on his horse’s neck, and 
he was on his way to the 
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Undershaw felt considerable embarrass- 
ment. The owner of the Tower appeared to 
him more of a lunatic than ever. ‘“‘Well, 
really, Mr. Melrose—I appreciate your 
kindness—as I am sure my patient will. But 
why should you put yourself out to this 
extent? It would be much simpler for 
everybody concerned that I should find him 
the quarters I propose.” 

“You put it to Mr. Faversham that I am 
quite prepared to move him into other 
quarters and quarters infinitely more com- 
fortable than he can get in any infernal 
‘home’ you talk of—or I shall put it to 
him myself,” said Melrose, in his most 
determined voice. 

“Of course, if you persist in asking him 
to stay, I suppose he must ultimately de- 
cide.” Undershaw’s tone betrayed his an- 
noyance. ‘But I warn you, I reserve my 
own right of advice. And moreover—sup- 
posing you do furnish this room for him, 
allow me to point out that he will soon want 
something else, and something more, even, 
than a better room. He will want cheerful 
society.” 

“Well?” The word was challenging. 

“You are most kind and indefatigable in 
coming to see him. But, after all, a man 
at his point of convalescence, and inclined 
to be depressed—the natural result of such 
an accident—wants change, intellectual as 
well as physical, and society of his own age.” 

“‘What’s to prevent his getting it?” asked 
Melrose, shortly. “‘When the room is in 
order, he will use it exactly as he likes.” 

Undershaw shrugged his shoulders, anx- 
ious to escape to his consultation. ‘Let 
us discuss it again tomorrow. I have told 
you what I think best.” But as he turned 
into the pillared hall, Nurse Ashton hurriedly 
emerged from Faversham’s room. She re- 
ported some fresh trouble in one of the 
wounds on the leg that had never yet 
properly healed. There was some pain and 
a rise in temperature. 





The Unusual Happens 


The unfavorable symptoms soon subsided, 
but as the fear of blood-poisoning had been 
in Undershaw’s mind from the beginning, 
they led him to postpone, in any case, the 
arrangements that had been set on foot for 
Faversham’s departure. During three or 
four days afterwards he saw little or nothing 
of Melrose. But he and Nurse Ashton were 
well aware that unusual things were going 
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on in the house. On the afternoon of the 
fourth day, Melrose met Undershaw in the 
hall, as he entered the house. ‘Be good 
enough to give me ten minutes—before you 
see Mr. Faversham?” 

Undershaw, consumed with curiosity, 
accepted. Melrose led the way. But no 
sooner had they passed a huge lacquer 
screen, newly placed in position, and turned 
into the great corridor, than Undershaw ex- 
claimed in amazement. In front, stretched 
a beautiful and stately gallery, terminating 
ina pillared window, through which streamed 
a light to which both it and the gallery had 
been strangers for nearly a score of years. 
A mass of thick shrubbery outside, which 
had grown up close to the house and had 
been allowed for years to block this window 
together with many others on the ground 
floor, had been cut sheer away. The effect 
was startling, and through the panes, freed 
from the dust and cobwebs of a generation, 
the blue distant line of the Pennines could 
be distinctly seen far away to the southeast. 
The floor of the gallery was spread with a 
fine matting of a faint golden brown, on 
which at intervals lay a few old Persian or 
Indian rugs. The white paneling of the 
walls was broken here and there by a mirror, 
or a girandole, delicate work of the same 
date as the Riesener table; while halfway 
down, two Rose du Barri tapestries faced 
each other, glowing in the June sun. It was 
all spacious—a little empty—the whole con- 
ception singularly refined—the color lovely. 

Melrose stalked on, silently, pulling at 
his beard. He made no reply to Under- 
shaw’s admiring comments, and the doctor 
wondered whether he were already ashamed 
of the impulse which had made him do so 
strange a thing. Presently, he threw open 
the door he had unlocked the week before, 
Undershaw stepped into a room no less 
attractive than the gallery outside. A car- 
pet of old Persian, of a faded blue; a few 
cabinets spaced along the walls; a few book- 
cases full of books old and new; a pillared 
French clock on the mantelpiece; a comfort- 
able modern sofa and some arm-chairs; 
branches of white rhododendron in a great 
enameled vase; and two oval portraits on 
the-walls, a gentleman in red, and a gentle- 
man in blue, both pastels by Latour—in 
some such way one might have catalogued 
the contents of the room. But no catalogue 
could have rendered its effect on Under- 
shaw, who was not without artistic leanings 
of a mild kind himself. 
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But this was not all. The garden door 
stood open, and outside, as he walked up to 
it, Undershaw saw a stretch of smooth grass 
with groups of trees encircling it; a blaze of 
flowers; and beyond the low parapet wall 
of lichened stone from which also a dense 
thicket of yew and laurel had been removed, 
the winding course of the river, seventy feet 
below the Tower, showed blue under a clear 
sky. A deck chair stood on the grass and 
a garden table beside it, holding an ash- 
tray and cigarettes. Undershaw, after a 
pause of wonder, warmly expressed his 
admiration. Melrose received it ungra- 
ciously. “Why the things were all in the 
house,” he said morosely. ‘‘ Now will you 
tell Mr. Faversham this room is at his dis- 
posal, or shall I?” 

Half an hour later Faversham, assisted by 
his nurse, had limped along the corridor, 
and was sitting beside the glass door in an 
utter yet not unpleasant bewilderment. 
What on earth had made the strange old 
fellow take such an odd fancy to him? The 
experience was disturbing yet certainly not 
disagreeable. At the same time his tem- 
perament was cautious and he could not 
but ask himself what ulterior plan and com- 
bination there might be behind a generosity 
so eccentric. Was it perhaps the old man’s 
way of establishing a claim upon his guest 
that would ultimately become a claim upon 
that guest’s coveted possession—the little 
case of leather still in his host’s keeping? 
This thought certainly crossed Faversham’s 
mind; but only to be pooh-poohed. He be- 
lieved that there was a real friendliness in 
Melrose’s queer mind toward him, for which 
he might be honestly grateful. 

Meanwhile Melrose, in high spirits, now 
that the hated Undershaw had departed, 
walked up and down as usual, talking and 
smoking. The sudden interruption of habit 
had acted with stimulating power; his mind, 
like his home, had shaken off some of its 
dust. Suddenly, however, he stopped ab- 
ruptly, eyeing his guest: ““Can you write 
yet?” 

“Write? Hardly. Nurse writes for me. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Call her in and make her write some 
notes. That man—Undershaw—says you 
must have some society—invite some 
people.” 

Faversham laughed. “TI don’t know a 
soul, either at Keswick or Penrith.” 

“There have been some people inquiring 
after you.” 


“Oh, young Tatham? Yes, I knew him 
at Oxford.” 

“And the women—who are they?”’ 

Faversham explained. ‘Miss Penfold 
seems to have recognized me from Under- 
shaw’s account. They are your nearest 
neighbors aren’t they?” 

“T don’t know my neighbors!” said Mel- 
rose, emphatically. “‘ But as for that young 
ass, Tatham, ask him to come and see you.” 

“By all means—if you suggest it.” 

Melrose chuckled. ‘ But he won’t come 
unless he knows I am safely out of the way. 
He and I are not on terms, though his 
mother and I are cousins. He’s one of your 
popularity-hunting fools. However you 
ask him by all means if you want him. Ask 
him Thursday. I shall be at Hexham for 
the day. Tell him so.” He paused, his 
dark eyeballs fixing his visitor, then added: 
“And ask the women too. I shan’t bite 
‘em. I saw them from the window the day 
they came to inquire. The mother looked 
perfectly scared. The young one’s good- 
looking.” 

Manner and tone produced a vague irrita- 
tion in Faversham. But he merely said 
that he would write to Mrs. Penfold. Two 
notes were accordingly despatched that 
evening from the Tower—one to Duddon 
Castle, the other to White Cottage. The 
slight exertion of dictating them cost the 
injured man a bad night. 


An Excuse to See Lydia 


Tatham and his mother were walking 
through the park together. He was in 
riding-dress, and his horse awaited him at 
the Keswick gate. 

“You are quite sure that Melrose will be 
out of the way?” Lady Tatham asked her 
son as they entered on the last stretch of 
their walk. 

“Well, you saw the letter.” 

‘“No—give it me.” 

He handed it. She read it through 
attentively. 

Mr. Melrose asks me to say that he will not be 
here. He is going over to the neighborhood of Hex- 
ham on business, and cannot be home till ten o’clock 
at night. 

“He has not the decency to ‘regret,’”’ said 
Lady Tatham. 

“No. It is awkward of course going at 
all’’—Tatham’s brow was a little furrowed 
—‘“bhut I somehow think I ought to go.” 

“Oh, go!” said his mother. “If he does 
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play a trick, you will know how to meet it. 
It would be very like him to play some 
trick,’ she added, thoughtfully. 

“Mother!” said Tatham, impetuously, 
‘was Melrose ever in love with you?”” He 
colored boyishly as he spoke. Lady Tat- 
ham looked up startled. A faint red ap- 
peared in her cheeks also. 

‘I believe he supposed himself to be. I 
knew him very well, and I might—possibly 

have accepted him, but some information 
came to my knowledge. Then, later on, 
largely I think to punish me, he nearly suc- 
ceeded in entangling my younger sister 
your Aunt Edith. I stood in his way. He 
hates me, of course. I think he suffered.” 
She paused. “I cannot tell you anything 
more, Harry. There were other people 
concerned.”’ 

‘“ Dearest, as if [should ask!”’ Under the 
shadow of the woods the young man threw 
his arm round his mother’s shoulders, look- 
ing down upon her with a fond tenderness. 

Lady Tatham’s expression showed a mind 
drawn back into the past. ‘When I first 
saw him he was a magnificent creature—still 
one of the kings of the world that I princi- 
pally frequent. But in reality he had ex- 
hausted it. He had tired out and disgusted 
everybody’s affection. I didn’t know- 
till later. For several years I was dazzled 
by him. Then when I—and others—broke 
with him, he turned his back on England 
and went to live abroad. And gradually he 
quarreled with everybody who had ever 
known him.” 

“But you never did care about him, 
Mother!” cried Tatham, outraged by the 
mere notion of any such thing. 

‘‘No—never.”” There was a deliberate 
emphasis on the words. The smile that 
followed was slight but poignant. “I 
knew that, when, six months later—your 
father came along.”’ 

The wood thinned. They emerged from 
it to see the Helvellyn range lying purple 
under a southwest sky, and Tatham’s gray 
mare waiting a hundred yards away. 

‘You have my note?” 

Tatham tapped his breast pocket. 

“‘Rather!”’ 

“All right—go along!”’ Lady Tatham 
came toa halt. ‘ And Harry—don’t call too 
often! Isn’t this the third visit this week?”’ 

“Oh, but the others were such little ones!”’ 
he said, eagerly. 

“Don’t try to go too quick.’’ The tone 


was serious. 








“Too quick! I make no way at all,’’ he 
protested, his look clouding. 

He was going to Threlfall, but on his way 
he was to call at White Cottage and deliver a 
note from his mother. He had seen Lydia 
Penfold several times since her mother had 
brought her to call at Duddon. She had 
been charming as usual, but as light and 
inaccessible as mountain birds. He had 
been allowed to see the drawing she was 
busy on. She had been worried about the 
“values,” whatever they might be. Nor 
could he ignore the fact—so new and 
strange to the princeling—that her per- 
plexities were more interesting to her than 
his visit. 

Yet of course Tatham had his own natural 
conceit of himself, like any normal young 
man in the first bloom of prosperous life. 
He was accustomed to be smiled on; to find 
his pleasure consulted and his company wel- 
come among his equals of either sex. Other 
girls wished to be courted; or they courted 
him. Miss Penfold gave no sign that she 
wished to be courted; and she certainly had 
never courted anybody. She lived for her- 
self; not indeed in any selfish sense, for it 
was plain that she was an affectionate 
daughter and sister; but simply, the world 
was so interesting to her in other ways that 
she seemed to have no need of men and 
matrimony. And as to money, luxury, a 
great train de vie—he felt from the begin- 


ning that those things mattered nothing at- 


all to her. As to himself, he only knew that 
from his first sight of her at the Hunt ball, 
she had filled his thoughts. Her delicate, 
pale beauty,—lit by those vivacious eyes: 
so quiet, so feminine, yet with the suggestion 
of something unconquerable moving in a 
world apart. He could not define it in any 
such words; but there it was, the attraction, 
the lure. 

But as three parts of love is hope, and 
hope is really the mother of invention, 
Tatham, though full of anxiety, was also 
full of plans. He had made his mother 
despatch an invitation to one of the great 
painters of the day; a man who painted 
whom he would, when he would and at 
what price he would. The great artist had 
begged Lady Tatham to let herself be painted 
by him. And Victoria had_ negligently 
replied that, perhaps at Duddon some day 
there might be time. Several reminders, 
launched from the Chelsea studio, had not 
brought her to the point. But now for her 
son’s sake, she had actually named a time. 
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The great man was to arrive in three days 
from now, and Tatham had in his pocket a 
note from Lady Tatham to Mrs. Penfold 
requesting the pleasure of her company and 
that of her two daughters at dinner, to meet 
Mr. Louis Delorme, 

And all this, because at a mention of the 
illustrious name Lydia had looked up with 
a flutter of enthusiasm. ** You know him? 
How lucky for you! He’s wonderful! I? 
Oh, no. How should I?”” Tatham chuck- 
led happily as he thought of it. 

Sporting with these dreams, Tatham 
arrived at White Cottage, and tying up his 
horse went in to deliver his nete. He had 
no sooner entered the little drive than he 
saw Lydia under a laburnum tree on the 
lawn. She was apparently mending house- 
linen, which she quietly put down to greet 
him. He could not flatter himself that his 
appearance disturbed her composure in the 
least. She was evidently glad to see him; 
she was gratefully sure that they would all 
be delighted to dine with Lady Tatham on 
the day named; she came with him to the 
gate and admired his horse. But as to any 
flutter of hand or eye; any consciousness in 
her, answering to the eager feeling in him 
he knew very well there was nothing of the 
kind. With his hand on his horse’s neck, 
and loath to ride away, he told her that he 
was on his way to the Tower to call on 
Faversham. 

“Oh, but we’re coming, too, Mother and 
[!” she said, in surprise. ‘Mr. Faversham 
sent us a note.” 

Tatham, too, was surprised. ‘*How on 
earth Faversham is able to entertain any- 
body, I can’t think! Undershaw told me 
last week he must get him away, as soon as 
possible, into decent quarters.” 

“He's been awfully ill!” said Lydia, with 
a soft concern in her voice, which made the 
splendid young fellow beside her envious at 
once of the invalid. ‘Well, good-bye for 
the moment. We have ordered the pony in 
halfan hour.”” She waved good-bye to him; 
received the lingering bow and eager look 
that betrayed the youth; watched the dis- 
appearing horseman, and went back for a 
while to her needlework and cogitation. 
That she was flattered and touched; that 
she liked him—the kind courteous boy! 
that was certain. And that he liked her! 
But must she really take it seriously—put 
up restrictions—check his advances—make 
herself disagreeable? She wanted friends! 
Especially men friends. ‘*We women are 


starved because men will only marry us 
or make playthings of us. They won’t meet 
us frankly and make friends. But many of 
us, now, don’t want to be married. The 
world is only just—these last years—open to 
us as it has been open to men for thousands 
of generations. We want to taste and 
handle it for ourselves, as men do. Why 
can’t they take us by the hand—a few of us 

teach us, confide in us, open the treasure- 
house to us?—and let us alone! Variety— 
that’s all we ask. Some of us would make 
such fratchy wives—and such good friends! 
I vow I should make a good friend! Why 
shouldn’t Harry Tatham try?” 

And letting her work fall upon the grass, 
she sat smiling and thinking, her pale 
brown hair blown back by the wind. In 
her simple gray dress, which showed. the 
rippling beauty of every line, she was like 
one of these innumerable«angels or virtues, 
by artists illustrious or forgotten, which 
throng the golden twilight of an Italian 
church. 

She went on thinking about Tatham. 
‘T want to know so many things about him 

how he manages his property. Is he nice 
to his servants? Does he ever read a book? 

or look at his own pictures?) What really 
interests him—and what kind of people?” 

But as to marrying,—if that were really 
in the wind! She rose from her seat, 
stretching her arms towards the sky and 
the blossoming trees. Marrying Duddon! 
That vast house and all those possessions: 
those piles of money; those country rela- 
tions, and that web of inherited custom 
which would lay its ghostly compulsion on 
Tatham’s wife the very instant he had 
married her. No—no—no! A thousand 
times—no! Not though her mother im- 
plored her, and every creature in Cumber- 
land and the universe thought her stark 
staring mad. No! For her own sake first, 
but, above all, for Lord Tatham’s sake! 

‘But of course, if I could not get on with- 
out the young man I should put up with 
any conditions. But I can get on without 
him perfectly! I don’t want to marry him. 
But I do—I do want to be friends!” 

‘Lydia! Mother says you'll be late if 
you don’t get ready,” said a voice from the 
porch. 

“Why, I am ready! 
on my hat.” 

Susan descended the garden steps. She 
was a much thinner and dimmer version of 
her sister. One seemed to see her pale 
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cheeks, her dark eyes and hair, her small 
mouth, through mist, like a Whistler por- 
trait. The young vicar of a neighboring 
hamlet in the Fells admired her greatly. 
She was a mystery to him; a mystery he 
would have liked to unravel. She was ap- 
parently indifferent to men; much more so 
than Lydia, who frankly preferred their so- 
ciety to that of her own sex. But Lydia 
noticed that if the vicar, Mr. Franklin, did 
not call for a week, Susan would ingen- 
iously invent some device or other for per- 
emptorily inducing him to do so. It was 
understood in the family that while Lydia 
enjoyed life, Susan only endured it. All 
the same she was a good deal spoilt. She 
breakfasted in bed; Lydia mended her 
stockings; while Mrs. Penfold spent twice 
the time and money on Susan’s wardrobe 
that she did on Lydia’s. 

Susan approached now languidly. ‘ Moth- 
er thought you'd change.” 

“Then Mother was quite wrong. My 
best cotton frock is good enough for any 
young man!” laughed Lydia. ‘There’s the 
pony coming round!—I must get my hat!”’ 

Meanwhile Tatham rode slowly through 
the park of Threlfall Tower, casting a curious 
and hostile eye over the signs of parsimoni- 
ous neglect that its form presented. Only 
once before in his life had he been within 
the Park; and he examined every feature of 
it with the most lively interest. After 
passing the farm he pressed on eagerly, 
expecting the first sight of the house. The 
dense growth of shrub and creeper that had 
been allowed to grow up around it—the 
home, according to the popular legend, of 
uncanny multitudes of owls and_ bats, 
tickled imagination; and Tatham had often 
brought a field-glass to bear upon the house 
from one of the neighboring hills. But as 
he turned the last corner of the drive, he 
drew up his horse in amazement. The 
jungle was gone! And the simple yet stately 
architecture of the house shone in the June 
sunshine. 

Dixon opened the door. Slave and fac- 
totum of Melrose as he was, he shared the 
common liking of the neighborhood for 
young Lord Tatham. 

“Mr. Faversham expects me?”’ 

“Aye, aye, my lord.” The old man 
quickly led the way through the front hall 

more quickly than Tatham’s curiosity 
liked. But as they turned into the cor- 
ridor or gallery Tatham’s exclamation 
brought Dixon to a halt. He faced round 


upon the young man, revealing a face that 
worked with hardly repressed excitement, 
and explained that the furnishing and ar- 
rangement had been only completed that 
day. It had taken them eight days, and 
Barclay’s men were just gone. 

Tatham frankly expressed his surprise and 
admiration. The whole gallery and both of 
its terminal windows had now been cleared. 
The famous series of rose-colored tapestries, 
of which Undershaw had seen the first 
specimens, had been hung at intervals 
throughout its length; and from the stores 
of the house had been brought out more 
carpets, more cabinets, mirrors, pictures, 
and what not. Hastily as it had been done, 
the brilliance of the effect was great. There 
was not, there could not be, the beauty that 
comes from old use and habit. Neverthe- 
less a fine taste had presided both at the 
original selection of the things shown, and 
at the arrangement of them in the stately 
gallery. There was no one in the new sitting 
room. But outside, on some newly laid 
grass, Tatham perceived the invalid on a 
deck-chair witha nurse hovering behind him. 

The nurse soon departed. Faversham 
offered cigarettes. “Thank you,” said 
Tatham. ‘I have my own,” And he pro- 
duced his case with a smile, handing it to 
Faversham. 

“ A drink?” 

Tatham declined again. As he sat there 
smoking, his hat on the back of his head and 
his ruddy, good-humored face beaming on 
his companion, it did not occur to Favers- 
ham that Tatham was thereby refusing the 
salt” of an enemy. 

As to his surroundings, Faversham ap- 
peared not only willing but anxious to 
explain. “It’s a queer business,’’ he said, 
frankly. Everything was arranged for me 
to go to Keswick—to a home there—when 
—this happened.” 

“When old Melrose broke out!” Tatham 
threw back his head and laughed. “I sup- 
pose you know that nobody but yourself 
has ever had bite or sup in this house for 
twenty years. What have you done to 
him? You’ve cast a spell on him!”’ 

Faversham replied again that he had done 
nothing, and was as much puzzled as any- 
body. They fell into talk about Duddon 
and the neighborhood. Faversham de- 
scribed his accident, and spoke warmly of 
Undershaw, an occupation in which Tatham 
heartily joined. “I owe my life to him,” 
said Faversham, adding with sudden sharp- 
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ness, ‘I should be even more grateful to 
him than I am if he could tell me when I 
should be fit to do anything with it again.” 

‘He thinks you will be sometime getting 
all right?” 

Faversham nodded. ‘Oh, I shall be 
about again in a week or two. But I shan’t 
be fit for hard work, according to Under- 
shaw, for six months—perhaps a year.”’ 

‘“What are you at now?” 

‘Nothing in particular.”’ The smile that 
accompanied the words was rather forced. 
‘IT am one of the large tribe of briefless 
barristers. The fact is I don’t like the law 

never have. But, of course—as you may 
suppose—I’m not exactly penniless. I have 
a few resources—just enough to live on, 
without a wife.” 

Tatham felt a little awkward. Favers- 
ham’s tone was already that of a man to 
some extent disappointed and embittered. 
‘Do you want to go into politics—or some- 
thing of that kind?” 

“T want to remain my own master, and 
do the things I want to do and not the things 
I must do,” laughed Faversham. “That 
seems to me the dividing line in life 
whether you are under another man’s orders 
or your own. But you don’t know much 
about it, old fellow!” He looked round 
with a laugh. 

Tatham screwed up his blue eyes, not 
finding reply very easy and not certain that 
he liked the “old fellow’”—though their 
college familiarity justified it. He changed 
the subject, and they fell into some gossip 
about Oxford acquaintances and recollec- 
tions, which kept the conversation going. 
But at the end of it the two men were each 
secretly conscious that the other jarred upon 
him; and in spite of the tacit appeal made 
by Faversham’s physical weakness and evi- 
dent depression, to Tatham’s boundless 
good-nature, there had arisen between them 
at the end an incipient antagonism which a 
touch might develop. Faversham appeared 
to the younger man as querulous, discon- 
tented, and rather sordidly ambitious. 
Tatham, cut off from the country, agricul- 
tural, or sporting subjects in which he was 
most at home, fumbled a good deal in his 
efforts to adjust himself; while Faversham 
found it no use to talk of travel, art, or 
music to one who, in spite of an artistic and 
literary mother and wonderful possessions, 
had himself neither literary nor artistic 
faculty. Both were soon bored, and Tat- 


ham would have hurried his departure, but 





for the hope of Lydia. With that to fortify 
him, however, he sat on. 


The Call 


And at last she came. Mrs. Penfold, it 
will easily be imagined entered upon the 
scene, in a state of bewildered ravishment. 
“She had never expected—she could not 
have believed It was like a fairy-tale 
Wasn’t the house too beautiful Mr. Mel- 
rose’s taste!’’—and such things! In the 
wake of this soft gesticulating whirlwind, 
followed Lydia, waiting patiently with her 
bright and humorous look till her mother 
should give her the chance of a word. Her 
gray dress and white hat, her little white 
scarf, a trifle old-fashioned, and the pansies 
at her belt seemed to Tatham’s eager eyes 
the very perfection of dress. He watched 
her keenly as she came in; the kind look at 
Faversham; then the start—was it, of pity? 
—for his altered aspect, the friendly greeting 
for himself. And all so sweet, so detached, 
so composed. His heart sank, he could not 
have told why. 

“T ought to have warned you of that 
hill!’ she said, standing beside Faversham 
and looking down upon him. 

“You couldn’t know I was such a dutfer!”’ 
laughed Faversham. ‘ Did you finish your 
sketch?” 

“As you liked it, I brought it to show 
you,” said Lydia, shyly. And she pro- 
duced a thin parcel. 

Faversham praised the drawing warmly. 
It reminded him, he said, of some work he 
had seen in March at one of the Bond Street 
galleries; a one-man show by a French water- 
colorist. He named him. Lydia flushed. 

“Next to Mr. Delorme’—she glanced 
gratefully at, Tatham—‘he is the man of 
all the world I admire most! I am atraid 
I can’t help imitating him.” 

“But you don’t!” cried Faversham. 
I didn’t mean that for a moment.” 

Lydia’s eyes surveyed him with a look of 
amusement, which seemed to say that she 
was not at all duped by his compliment. 
He proceeded to justify it. “Tl tell you 
who do imitate him—’’ And forthwith he 
began to show a surprising knowledge of 
certain advanced troops among the younger 
artists and their work. Lydia’s face kin- 
dled.. She listened; she agreed; she inter- 
rupted; she gave her view. It was evident 
that the conversation both surprised and 
delighted her. 
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Tea came in, brought by the nurse, and 
at Faversham’s invitation, Lydia presided. 
The talk between her and Faversham 
flowed on, in spite of the girl’s pretty efforts 
to make it general, to bring Tatham into it. 
He himself defeated her. He wanted to 
listen. So did Mrs. Penfold, who sat in 
open-mouthed wonder at Lydia’s clever- 
ness; while Tatham was presently conscious 
of a strong discomfort, a jealous discomfort, 
which spoilt for him this nearness to Lydia. 

Here, between these two people, Favers- 
ham and Lydia, who had only seen each 
other for some ten minutes in their lives 
before, there seemed to have arisen, at once, 
an understanding, a freemasonry, such as 
he himself had never reached in all his 
meetings with Lydia Penfold. 

Finally Lydia rose and offered her hand 
to Faversham. ‘I’m afraid we've tired 
you!” 

“Tired! When will you come to see me 
again?”’ He begged them to repeat their 
visit. Tatham looked on in silence. In 
his first meeting with Lydia that day, he 
had been all hopefulness—content to wait 
and woo. Now, as he saw her with Favers- 
ham, as he perceived the nascent comrade- 
ship between them, he felt a first vague 
suffering. 

A step approached through the sitting- 
room of which the door was open to the 
terrace. The two ladies escorted by Tat- 
ham moved toward the house expecting 
Dixon with their carriage. <A tall figure 
stood in the doorway. There was a checked 
exclamation from Tatham, and Faversham 
perceived to his amazement that it was not 
Dixon but—Melrose! 


The Uninvited Host 


Melrose surveyed the group. Removing 
his old hat he bowed gravely to the ladies. 
His flowing hair, and largely cut classical 
features gave him an Apollonian aspect as 
he towered above the startled group, looking 
down on them with an expression half 
triumphant, half sarcastic. Tatham was the 
first to recover himself. He approached 
Melrose, with a coolness like his own. 


“You are back early, Sir? I apologize 
for my intrusion, which will not be pro- 
longed. I came, as you see, to inquire after 
my old friend Mr. Faversham.” Followed 
by the old man’s insolent eyes, Tatham 
shook hands with Faversham and the Pen- 
folds; then without re-entering the house, he 
took a short cut across the garden and 
disappeared. 

“Hm!” said Melrose, looking after him. 
“T can’t say he resembles his mother. His 
father was a plain fellow.” 

Nooneanswered him. Melrose meanwhile 
seated himself, and with a magnificent ges- 
ture invited the ladies todo the same. Mrs. 
Penfold obeyed; Lydia remained standing 
behind her mother’s chair, her lips twitching 
with amusement. The situation reminded 
her of a covey of partridges when a hawk 
is hovering. Mrs. Penfold at once began 
to make conversation, saying the most di- 
shevelled things for sheer fright. Melrose 
threw her a monosyllable now and then, 
reserving all his attention for the young girl, 
whose beauty he instantly perceived. His 
piercing eyes passed from Faversham to 
Lydia repeatedly, and the invalid rather 
angrily divined the conjectures that might 
be passing in their owner’s brain. 


‘How are you?” asked Melrose, abruptly, 
when he returned from accompanying the 
Penfolds to the front door. 

Faversham replied with some coldness. 

But Melrose appeared to be in an un- 
usually good temper. ‘“‘I found I could get 
an earlier train home,” he explained, “and 
I confess I was curious to see how young 
Tatham would look, on my premises.”’ 

“You told me, if you remember,” said 
Faversham, not without emphasis, “that 
I was to say to him you would not be at 
home.” 

“IT know. But, sometimes, there are im- 
pulses—of different kinds—that I can not 
resist. There was silence a little. Then 
Melrose said slowly, as he rose from his 
chair—‘‘I have—a rather important prop- 
osition to make to you. Will it suit you 
if I come to see you at eleven o’clock 
tomorrow?” 


(The next instalment of this story will appear 
in the February issue) 
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You may jind inspiration for painted furniture in an oid fan, a lamp jar, 
a faded French print, or a quaintly designed chints 
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By Elsie 


de Wolfe 


IX. The Equipment of the Bedroom 


The bedroom is, to a certain extent, an individual problem, but there is a philosophy of the bedroom, 


here daintily outlined, which every woman ought to know and all profit by knowing. 
the most famous interior decorator in America 


formerly a distinguished actress, is probably 


bedrooms, which were mostly chambres 
de parade, where everyone was re- 
ceived and much business was transacted. 
The real bedroom was usually a smallish 
closet nearby. These chambres de parade 
were very splendid, the beds raised on a dais, 
and hung with fine damasks and tapestries 
tapestries thick with bullion fringes. 
The horror of fresh air felt by our ancestors 
was well illustrated here—no drafts from 
ill-constructed windows or badly hung doors 
could reach the sleeper in such a bed. 


pT olden times people rarely slept in their 
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This certainly was different from our 
modern ideas of hygiene! In those days 
furniture that could not be hastily moved 
was of little importance. The bed was 
usually a mere frame of wood, made to be 
covered with valuable hangings which could 
easily be packed and carried away on 
occasions that too often arose in the troub- 
lous days in the early Middle Ages. The 
benches and tables one sees in many foreign 
palaces today are covered with gorgeous 
lengths of velvet and brocade. This is 
merely a survival of the custom when furni- 
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ture was merely so much baggage. With 
the eighteenth century, hcwever, there 
came into being Jes petits appartements, 
in which the large space formerly accorded 
the bedroom was divided into ante-chamber, 
salon, or sitting room and the bedroom. 
Very often the bed was placed in an alcove, 
and the heavy brocades and bullion em- 
broideries were replaced by linen or cotton 
hangings. This was the beginning of the 
age of chintz and the delightful decorative 
fabrics that are so well suited to our modern 
ideas of hygiene. 

When Oberkampf established himself 
at Jouy-en-Josas, in 1760, France took 
first place in the production of these printed 
linens and cottons. It seems to me there 
is no more charming selection of bedroom 
hangings than these simple fabrics, with 
their fanciful designs. Think of the changes 
one could have with several sets of curtains 
io be changed at will, as Marie Antoinette 
used to do at Trianon. Oh, what fun it 
would be in our modern own houses to 
change the bed cover- 
ings, window curtains 
and so forth, twice or 
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bedroom with 
needlework 
period, and characteristic oak furniture 





three times a year! I, personally, like these 
slip covers and curtains better than hard 
upholstery, because if properly planned they 
can be made so that they can be washed. 
Charming eighteenth century prints that 
are full of valuable hints as to furniture and 
decorations for bedrooms can be found in 
most French shops. The series known as 
“ Woreau le Jeun” is full of suggestion. 
Some of the interiors shown are very grand, 
it is true, but many are simple enough to 
serve as models for a modern apartment. 
A set of these pictures will do much to give 
one an insight into the decoration of the 
eighteenth century,—a vivid insight that 
can be obtained in no other way, perhaps. 
I think the ideal bedroom should be 
planned so that a small ante-chamber 
should separate it from the large outside 
corridor. The ideal arrangement is an 
ante-chamber opening on the boudoir, or 
sitting room, then the bedroom, with its 
dressing room and bath in back. This 
outer chamber insures great quiet and pri- 
vacy, no matter how 
small it may be. It 
may serve as a clothes 


guaint paper, 
fabric of the 
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closet, by filling the wall with cupboards 
and concealing them with a mirrored door. 
The ante-chamber need not be a luxury, if 
you plan your house carefully. It is simply 
a little well of silence and privacy between 
you and the hall outside. 

I do not like the very large bedrooms, dear 
to the plans of the American architect. 
I much prefer the space divided. I re- 
member once arriving at the Ritz Hotel 
in London and being given temporarily 
a very grand ‘royal suite, overlooking the 
park, until the smaller quarters I had re- 
served should be ready forme. How 
delighted I was at first with all the 
huge vastness of my bedroom! My 
appreciation waned, however, after a 
despairing morning toilet spent in tak- 
ing many steps back and forth from 
dressing table to bathroom and 
from bathroom to hanging closets 
and I was glad indeed, when, at the 
end of several hours, I was com- 
fortably housed in my smaller and 
humbler quarters. 

To go on with my ideal bed- 
room: the walls, I think, should 
be simply paneled in wood, painted gy jy. 
gray or cream or white; 


cannot be afforded, a plastered wall, el! as in 


” 


painted in tone, with 
wood moldings, is the best solution. You 
will find plain walls and gay chintz hang- 
ings very much more satisfying than walls 
covered with flowered papers and_ plain 
hangings, for the simple reason that a de- 
sign repeated hundreds of times on a wall 
surface becomes very, very tiresome, but the 
same design in a fabric would be softened 
and broken by the folds of the material and 
you will never get the annoying sense of 
being impelled to count the figures. 

The bedroom illustrated on page 64 
shows an Elizabethan paper that does 
not belong to the “busy” class, for while 
the design is decorative in the extreme you 
are not aware of an emphatic “repeat.” 
This is really an old needlework design and 
is very charming blues and greens and 
grays on a cream ground. I have seen bed- 
rooms papered with huge scrolls and sea 


some soft 


shells, many times enlarged, that suggest 
the noisy and methodical thumping of 
a drum. I cannot imagine anyone sleeping 


calmly in such a room! 

This bedroom is eminently suited to the 
needs of a man. The hangings are of a 
plain, soft stuff accenting one of the deep 
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and the sash 
The furniture 


tones of the wall 


covering 
curtains are of white muslin. 
is of oak, the models adapted from designs 


of the Elizabethan period. The bed is 
true to its inspiration, with turned legs and 
runners and slatted head- and foot-boards. 
This is an excellent illustration of the mod- 
ern furniture that may be adapted from old 
models. It goes without saying that the 
beds of the period were huge, cumbersome 
affairs and this adapted design is really 
more suitable to modern needs than the 
original, in size and weight and line. The 
legs and runners of the bed were really 
inspired by the chairs and tables of the 
period. The candlesticks shown are also 
of oak, wired for electricity and finished 
with small silk shades. 

There is another illustration of a dressing 
table and a small bedside cupboard adapted 
from designs of the same period. It seems 
to me that this dressing table should be an 
inspiré ation to any young woman, for any 
oblong table of good lines might be used in 
the same way. The mirror is hinged in an 
ingenious way, but it could be hung above 
the dressing table if necessary. 
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Nothing so nice has happened in a long 
time as the revival of painted furniture and 
the application of quaint designs to modern 
beds and chairs and chests. You may find 
inspiration in a length of chintz, in an old 
fan, in a faded print—anywhere! The main 
thing is to work out a color plan for the 
background---the walls, the furniture and 
the rugs—and then you can draw or stencil 
the chosen designs wherever they seem to 
belong and paint them in with dull tones 
and gay colors—-rose and buff and blue and 
green—and a little bit of gray and cream 
and black. Or, if you aren’t even ds clever 
as that (and you are, if you honestly try!) 
you can decorate your painted furniture 
with narrow lines of color: dark green on 
a light green ground; dark blue on yellow; 
any color on gray or cream—there are in- 
finite possibilities of color combinations. 
In the room shown in the picture the posy 
garlands were inspired by the Adam lamp 
jar on the bedside table. This furniture 
was carefully planned, as may be seen by 





VWany long, narrow closets with mirrored doors make even a small room an ideal 
dressing room 


the little urns on the bedposts, quite in the 
manner of the Brothers Adam, but delight- 
ful results may be obtained by using any 
simple modern furniture. 

These sets of painted furniture are known 
as “‘cottage sets’? in the stores, but there 
is no reason why they would not fit. well 
into the furnishing scheme of an apart- 
ment. Their very simplicity and un- 
pretentiousness should appeal to the 
woman who desires a comfortable home, 
even though it may not be in the coun- 
try. 

Doesn’t the dressing table with its blue 
chintz flounce and its blue and white framed 
triplicate mirror suggest a gay little lady in 
crinoline? ‘The foundation for this table is 
a plain rectangular box, with shelves be- 
neath the broad top. The chintz is of 
a Venetian blue with conventional white 
design and the white frame of the mir- 
ror is decorated with little blue lines and 
tendrils. The top of the dressing table is 
of plate glass. Surely any girl would grow 
pretty with 
dressing before 
such an enchant- 
ing affair! And 
simple—why, 
you could hinge 
the mirrors to- 
gether and make 
the chintz ruff 
and enamel the 
shelves white 
and do every bit 
of it except cut 
the plate glass. 
Of course the 
glass 1s very 
clean and_ nice, 
but an enameled 
surface with a 
white linen cover 
would be very 
pleasant. Where 
there’s a wish 
there’s a way! 

Elaborate dec- 
orations, heavy 
stuffy hangings 
and tufted furni- 
ture are out of 
place in a_bed- 
room. There 
should be a writ- 
ing table in 
every bedroom, 
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I think, although this can be dispensed with 


when the sitting room and bedroom are 


occupied by the one person, then the desk 
should be in the sitting room. At the head 
of the bed there should always be a night 
table and beside that a large, 
comfortable armchair. 

When it is possible, I think 
it is better to confine one’s 
actual toilet, and all its de- 
tails to the dressing room. 
Certainly this plan makes 
for elegance in the bed- 
room. You may have in 
the dressing room as many 
mirrors as possible and a 
chest of drawers, 
if space permits, &% 
andallthecloset J 
possible, 
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space 
with a rod for 
holding clothes- 
hangers placed 
sufficiently high 
toallow thetails g 
of your gownsto % 
escape the floor. * 
The little 
dressing room shown is 
a tiny box of a room 
within a room, but it is 
every woman’s ideal 
for it has ample 
light, dozens of 
mirrors and all 
the closets 
anyone could 
desire. 
The dress- 
ing room 
should be a j 
light and / 
sunshiny 
place with as 


dressing table 





many mirrors jog 
as you can af- $ 9 
sth f 
ford. I lay 4 4 
a 
great stress on the i 
mirrors and plenty (\# ah 
of lights and, yet “Sy } 4} 
again, more lights. Sod | 


Oh, the joy, the Rae Hg 


blessing of electric 
light! I think every 
woman would like to dress always by a 
blaze of electric light and be seen only in 
the soft luminosity of candle light—how 
lovely we would all look, to be sure! How- 
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A dainty dressing table with blue chintz flounce and blue and 
white framed mirror which any girl could make 


ever, it is a great thing to know the worst 
before one goes out, so that even the terrors 
of the arc lights before our theaters will be 
powerless to dismay us. There is absolutely 
no necessity or ex- 
cuse fora huge chan- 
delier in a bedroom. 
The lights required 
are the reading light 
at the head of the 
bed, the side lights 
that will be neces- 
sary for dressing 


purposes and that is 
ah all. A small ceiling 

C ~»  bowlof alabaster, or 

translucent 
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ment of shelves be very 

within this little nice, but 
not at all 
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sary: 

I haven’t said a word 
about our nice American 
Colonial bedrooms, be- 
cause all of you know 
their beauties and re- 
quirements as well as I. 

The great drawback to 

the stately old furniture 

of our ancestors is the 
space it occupies. 

Haven’t you seen a fine 

old four-post bed simply 

overflowing a poor little 
room? Fortunately, the 
furniture makers 
are designing sim- 
ple beds of similar 
lines, but lighter 
build; and these 
beds are very 
lovely. The 
owner of a mas- 
sive old four- 
post bed is 
justly proud 
of it, but the 
new beds are 
built for ser- 
vice and hy- 
giene and so 
must find new lines and curves that will 
be friendly to the old dressing tables and 
highboys and chests of drawers. After all, 
we are becoming sensible. 
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Hashimura Iogo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His Struggles 
with American Ilousekeeping 


As Recorded by 


Illustration by 


XII.--HON. DISH RAG 


To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine who 
can serve Truth to homes in cups & saucers. 


ON. DEAR SIR: 
As nearly ago as last Wedsday I 


was connected to home of Mrs Jas 
Jones, Peru, Ind., where I am now not. 
My departure I shall relate. 

Though refined in her appearances, this 
Hon. Mrs Jones is known by the dishes she 
keeps. 

This Jones home are a continuous China 
closet entirely filled with it. Bloated blue 
bowls set in shelves amidst cups which look 
like History had drunk out of them. 
Stingy-size coffee cup to be taken after 
dinner are there to any extent. In presi- 
dential cabinets of mahogonish appearance 
she got considerable cut-up glasswear which 
make flashes resembling diamonds in show- 
case. 

Togo,” ‘because you are 
intellectual Japanese, I are sure you can 
take care of my dishes.” 

** Japan are elegant chaperone for China,”’ 
| absorb with chivalry. 

“All my cubboards is filled with dear 
associates,” she acknowledge. ‘* Yonderly 
plates is real Japanese curios what Aunt 
Martha bought while traveling abroad in 
Chicago. Yonderly cups was handed down 
to me by Mr Ancestor.” 

‘2o0f them was handed down pretty hard,” 
I say so, because handles was knock off. 

“Crack and bump are considered an- 
tique,”’ she dib, while showing me 65 soup 
platters containing photo of Massacheussets 
to show how they was once property of 
Henry Clay. 

All them dishes look at me with prides, 
like IT should be ashamed of my cheapness. 

“Togo,” deploy Hon. Mrs Jas Jones, as 
soonly as I was surprised as much as I 
could, “dishes like mine must not be 
washed brutally. They must be dishpanned 
like invalids.” 


she say so, 
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* T shall be trained nurse to them so much 
as possible,” I collapse. ‘Should I need 
toilet soap to wash such fineness?” 

“Intellect are more important than 
soaps,” she explan. ‘Only once did I have 
a servant lady with sifficient intellect to 
wash my dishes, but she would not remain. 
She are now in Colorado running for 
Congress.”’ 

‘“How shall I do it to make scientific 
dish-wash?”’ I ask to know. 

She tell me this following recipe: 

tst—Take one dishpan of good family, 
mix him with 3! qrts. water of angry hot- 
ness until Hon. Dishpan seem quite tender. 

2nd—Take one Soap of medium ripeness 
and mix him until he sud. Egg beater can 
be used if willing. 

3rd—Dish-wash are now ready for it. 
Best Dishes to wash are them what has been 
smudged by foods. 

4th—Drop Hon. Dish into delicious 
warmth of water. He will drown, but you 
must not pity him until he arrive entirely 
clean by soap. 

5th—Hon. Dish will now expect warm 
shower bath. 

6th—Wipe him until fatigued. 

7th—Hon. Dish are now ready to eat 
another meal. 

“Most delicate tool to be used in dish- 
wash,” Mrs Jones tell with voice, ‘are 
Hon. Dishrag. He must never be neglect. 
He must be kep in healthful condition of 
athlete by continual care. He must be al- 
ways clean like white gloves, so Hon. 
Mikerobes’ will not walk on him. Other- 
wise he will be full of feverish diseases which 
he will give my Dishes to pass on to us. 

“To keep dishrag clean are more im- 
portant duty of home life than bakery or 
piano lesson. You unstand this?”’ 

“Distinctually!” I report. ‘But tell me 
this reply. What should I do if Hon. Dish- 
rag should axidentally throw himself down 
on floor where dust is?” 
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“Oh!!”) This from her. ‘‘Never—no, 
never at all must Dishrag be permitted to 
behave like that by dropping to Floor. No!! 
Several tooos of person is murdered each 
annual year by Dishrags what has thusly 
flopped and caught mikerobe. O Togo, you 










Drawn by F. Strothmann 
promus me one 
Thing?”’ 

“T promus.”’ 

“Promus you 
never permit Dishrag to flop to Floor what- 
ever earthquake happen?” 

I promus reverendly by lifting my 
knuckles. So she permit me to wash her 
dishes. 


all that expensive China & 
mix il 


Things happens when they shouldn’t. 
This is what make newspapers and other 
novels so pleasant to read. And so it was 
with me. 

For 2 week times I work for this Mrs Jas 
Jones without any crisis arriving. She were 
so deliciously stingy of her Mrs Washington 





With noise peculiar to a crockery store falling off an Alp, 
lasswear elapse to floor and soil. Hon. Mrs 


elf into broken hash 


pitcher, cups & glasswear that she use 1oc. 
store dishes of flat-iron thickness for daily 
use when her Husband & other folks she did 
not respect was home. So I needs not think 
of scientific dish-wash during them happy 
days. Yet I worry about Hon. Dishrag 
continuously, because I was afraid he might 
strike some germs. How could I keep him 
clean while washing plates with him? 

So I wash plates with my 
rude hands and hung Hon. 
Dishrag to clean peg where he 


would not get 


seem entirely 
pleasant when 
she see the trained-nurse appearance of 
that Hon. Rag. I feel sure I should last 
there until old age. 

But one afternoon was different, Mr 
Editor, because Mr & Mrs Budhammer, 
grandfather, dog, 2 Aunts and assorted chil- 
dren arrive up for lunching. Add to this 
Mr & Mrs Jas Jones and you have consider- 
able dish-wash for poor Togo. And what 
did Hon. Mrs Jones do? She arrange on 
table all her important dishwear for fashion- 
able appearance. Andrew Jackson butter- 
platter was there; Wm Shakespeare pattern 
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plates with golden dots; Mr Ancestor’s glass+ 
wear in cut-up shapes of aggrevated beauty 
every scarce China you could imagine was 
set there for folks to eat so I could wash it. 

Them guests was very hospitable to Mr 
& Mrs Jas Jones. They say them plates 
was so beautiful they make the food taste 
better than it was. They make happy con- 
versations while Aunt Elizabeth tell about 
her husband who died from Kheumatism on 
the brains. Everybody speak of subject he 
like most. Hon. Mrs Jones tell mean things 
she could say to neighbors and Mr Bud- 
hammer describe how happy he was before 
marriage. Thus do social interchange make 
joyful friendship! 

After slight coffee was drunk all arose up 
and eloped forthly to verandah where all 
could smoke amidst fancy work and tell 
gossip anecdotes. 

But I was not invited to this. It was 
now my inportant time for dish-wash when 
I should show all the science of my soul with 
that valuable China & other cups. 

I take all fashionable Ancestor dishes 
from table and pile to kitchen. I was de- 
liciously skillful like a bricklayer as I stacked 
cup on plate etc., until I got one nice crock 
ery mountain 6! feet high with Mrs Martha 
Washington pitcher standing top-tip of 16 
glasses looking beautiful like History monu- 
ment. It are remarkable how many dishes 
can pile on each other without falling off. 

I cooked some hot water by boiling it. 
Then [ obtain Hon. Dishpan & satisfy him 
full of hot water, adding soap until it seem 
comfortable. Nextly I remove Hon. Dish- 
rag from window where he enjoy sunshine 
by looking into garden. With reverent fin- 
gers, so I should not mix mikerobes with him, 
[flop him to Dishpan. Then I splunge my 
hands into that sud and stir continuously. 

Mr Editor, did youever stand with 
your fingers in warm dishwater thinking 

‘houghts. Such kind hotness surrounds 
your wrists that you feel poetical and 
disengaged. Lo am not. suprised that so 
many servant ladies is such sweet singers 
whiie dish-washing. Their souls cannot 
remain hardened while their fingers is soak- 
ing in such pleasant soap sud. 

Suddenly, while thusly I stood, great 
confusion came to my brain. I remember 
what Hon. Mrs told me about keeping Hon. 
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Dishrag away from dirt. Then I look 
to that pile of Dishes. Some of them, 
though rare & expensive, was all dis- 
arranged by colors of food and blackberry 
pie. No! I could not enrage my sweet 
Boss Lady by touching sacred rag to that! 

So [ lift Hon. Dishrag from soap-water, 
ring him out with loving care and begin 
shake him so no rude germs would remain 
from contact with sud. I make 2 complete 
shakes and was starting Shake No 3—when 
O! Hon. Dishrag escape from my finger 
and start flopping to floor! Terrors! This 
must not happen!! How raged Hon. Mrs 
would be if this respected rag should catch 
some dust against her stric orders! 

With immediate quickness I make ex- 
treme grab sidewards, snatching rapidly like 
cats catching grasshopper. L got him 
between thumbs and elbows I caught that 
escaping Rag, but in thusly behaving— 
whop! My physique collapsed against 
entire dish-pile and following climax hap- 
pened: 


With noise peculiar to a crockery store 
falling off an Alp all that expensive China 
& glasswear elapse to floor and mix itself 
into broken hash like a battletields after 
cannon shoots it. You could not tell cups 
from. plates in that crackery of crockery. 

“QO murder from ignorant Japanese!” 
holla Hon. Mrs Jas Jones & Company 
making inrush to kitchen. ‘‘Alive sakes, 
you have dropped my entire home!”’ 

And yet I smiled. 

“Why you laugh like hickory Indian 
when all 1 have is broke?” she otter. 

“Mrs Madam,” I corrode brave like 
frozen Napoleon, * I acknowledge the brok- 
erage which I made amidst Hon. Dishes. 
Yet you needs not worry. I have saved 
vour Dishrag.”’ 

Human nature are very doggish, Mr. 
Editor. Though I prove to that Lady how 
heroic I was she kill all my answers with 
her replies while Hon. Mr Jones toss me 
forth from that jobs. With rabid hat I 
bid farewell without saying so. I are just 
another hero walking in homeless direction 
because of shipwreck. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
HaAsHimurRA Toco. 
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Christmas Babies 


Showing How Gold-Spoon Babies and 
Their Parents Are Very Much at 


TIlome with Mother Nature 


By S$. EB. Lasher 


ROBABLY Christmas would never 
Pp come to our feverish American cities 
were it not for the babies. So many 
philosophers are preaching against the bad 
influence of interchange of gifts, that within 
a few decades, no doubt it may become only 
a children’s festival, like the ‘“‘feast of the 
dolls” in Japan. We shall, it may be, have 
holly, instead of the peach blossom boughs, 
as a reminder of customs extinct. 

Along Fifth Avenue and in the homes of 
the multi-millionaires there will, of course, 
be no Christmas at all, if it becomes a 
children’s festival. No glistening tinsel, or 
brilliant-hued baubles as garlands for the 
Christmas tree; only more pearls and dia- 
monds to hang in festoons around the 
shoulders of the childless wife, who makes 
an excuse of the obsolete custom of gift- 
receiving to add to the contents of her jewel 
Case. 

Perhaps the notion that wealthy homes 
are usually childless has credence because 
only at the outdoor resorts in summer are 
the gold-spoon babies seen together in great 
numbers. One of the jokes aimed at New- 
port last summer because Fifth Avenue 
houses happened to be closed, and also 
hecause at Newpcrt there are millionaires 
from all cities in the country, ran as follows: 


‘“T see Newport had a baby show.” 
“Where did they get the babies?” 
“Oh, it was a loan exhibition.” 


But every outdoor show is a baby show 
at Newport. Out at the polo club, for 
example, close to the ocean, the babies 
frolicking on the lawn had more attention 
than the men in the field hard at work with 
mallet and ball. The reader is invited to 
take off her furs, put down her muff and 
have a glimpse of a baby show at Newport 
on a warm August day. Close to the rail 
sits Colonel Jay with two grandchildren on 
his knees and another at his side. Then 
there is the dancing baby, the child of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, who tries a bit 
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* The Soulful Son of a Poetess,” Alfred Wagstajf Jr., 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wagstaff, and the great 
grandson of Henry J. Shoemaker, the railroad magnate 


of turkey trotting to the music of the band. 
Soon she decides to kiss all her contempora- 
ries. She runs after the little Iselin girl 
to get her face under her poke bonnet, and 
then she chases a little lad in a sailor suit 
to give him osculatory proof of affection. 
The Countess Széchényi is there with her 
baby, and with her camera gets snapshots 
of all the children. Far away in Budapest 
her little ones will have a Christmas book 
in which they will recognize the pictures of 
their American friends. The children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene S. Reynal are in 
every snapshot, for they always sat in a row 
watching their father play polo. 

The average matron judges of another 
woman’s devotion to her children by the 
frequency with which she sees mother and 
offspring side by side. So the great display 
of children with their parents immediately 
establishes the fact that after all there are 
many mothers who can be good though rich. 
Those learned men, however, who are 
authors of books of sociology and of volumes 
relative to child life and education cry 
“pooh!” to this close companionship be- 
tween the fashionable mother and her child 
as a proof of good conditions. They assert 
that the present display of babies now so 
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much in vogue among the young mothers 
of the ‘four hundred” is absolutely value- 
less as a proof of care and of any realiza- 
tion of responsibility. The child is cunning 
until the age of twelve; after that it is 
abandoned to strangers, and it is luck in 
tutelage rather than in parentage whereby 
the boy or girl enters manhood or woman- 
hood with desirable traits of character. So 
the wise men aver. 

Some of the best of mothers, however, 
send the child away after the age of twelve. 
Wisdom dictates separation. For this very 
reason there is much gavety at Newport 
during the winter holidays. There are 
jolly Christmas parties and happy reunions. 
John Nicholas Brown, for example, reckoned 
the richest child in the world, has led the 
simple life since babyhood and was absent 
from Newport last summer. He rejoined 
his mother in the fall when the summer 
rioting was over. All that he knows of 
social life at Newport is the dance around 
the Christmas tree with playmates. To be 
sure he has great riches, but the most ex- 
traordinary gifts among his possessions is 
due to the cleverness of his uncle. This 
consists of shoes with wings, designed by his 
uncle, Leroy Dresser. With these he walks 
on the water. 

There is a large class of thoughtful people 
who live at Newport throughout the vear, 

























but often when the eldest child is twelve, 
which seems to be the ‘tage of understand- 
ing,” they leave their homes and move 
away. Little do the babies of these wealthy 
people know that quite close to their homes 
the Lord of Misrule, is making of August 
a reckless carnival month. McLane Harri- 
man and his brother will have their Christ- 
mas at Newport this year, but they were 
formerly summer babies who during winter 
lived outdoors in Aiken, S. C., where the 
nightingales sing in December. Wealthy 
people who have childrea often follow sum- 
mer, traveling in a private car from one 
latitude to another. So there are many 
“summer babies,”’—using the phrase in 
a new sense. 

Even. G. Stanley Hall in his ‘ Aspects 
of Child-Life,” never once suggests that the 
bad boys are all rich boys. In fact he im- 
plies that it was just a snub-nosed, every 
day sort of little boy of the kind we all love 
who said to his mother: “Is it true that 
George Washington never told a lie?” and 
who, when she replied, “* Yes, my dear,” 
answered, ** Well, what ailed him,—couldn't 
he talk?” This careless attitude toward 
prevarication is seldom found among the 
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The little son and daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George 
G. Heve, of New York, on 
Christmas morning amongst 
the dollics and the animals 
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gold-spoon babies. They, too, would dearly First the masqueraders posed in frames, 
love to fib, but their every act and word is and then they had a frolic in which 
guarded and studied so carefully that even ‘‘The Infant Samuel,” first seen in prayer- 
the excitement of a little cream-colored lie ful attitude, was in pursuit of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds 
“Strawberry 
Girl” snatching 
her scarlet cap 
from her curly 
head. 

Edith and 
Gloria Gould 
have spent a 
great part of 
their life in the 
shadow of the 
Christmas trees, 
spruce, pine, 
hemlock and all 
trees of similar 
families from 
every clime and 
country have 
been planted on 
their father’s es- 
tate, Georgian 
Court, at Lake- 
wood, N. J. The 
children are sel 
dom in New 
York and when 
they return from 
. Santa Claus has brought a rattle to Alexander Smith Cochran oe ri 2 
parties. are no Bowen, the son of Mr. and Mos. Harr vy S. Bowen This happy directly to the 

-. Christmas - tree 


is very difficult. 
It was, however, 
little mil- 
lionaire New 
Yorker who at 
a Christmas 
yarty — shrilly 
announced, 
“Tm going to 
put my finger 
down on. that 
spot and if any- 
ody touches it 
[ll knock him 
down.” It was 
due to human 
nature, not 
exclusively — to 
traits inherited 
from the Com- 
modore, that the 
finger got a 
good whack, 
and a bout fol- 
lowed with little 
William H. 
Vanderbilt the 
victor. 
Elaborate 
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what the gold voungster is the nephew of Alexander Smith Cochran, who was 

spoon babies heir to the great fortune of the Smith and Cochras land. They at- 
want. Some- families tend a school 
times $2,000 is not far 
spent fora theatrical entertainment for a away towhich they drive 
Christmas party, whereas a potato race or every day. Last 
some oldtime game arranged by the tutors — spring they danced 
has pleased the youngsters more. Costly around the Maypole 
gifts are bestowed, and often little girls are with the other 
rude enough to go back to the distributor children of the 
saying: “‘Please give us something better, school, and in 
we don’t like these.” Christmas mas- De- cember 
querades are what the babies love. Mas- they dance 


ter Watriss and his sister dressed in 
Colonial costumes attended the wonderful 
party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Guinness. 


/ Oeden Phipp shows the 
kindly feeling toward his 
mals as actuated the philan 

pies of his grandfather, Henry 

Phipps, and his great - grand 

tather, the late D. O. Mills, whe 

tuded the Mills Hotels, in Nex 


York City, for men of small means 


















casino on the estate. 


the children of less 


fortunate neighbors. 
Some of the millionaire a 


parents when their country 
estates have fir trees close to 
the house, select a stately Christ- 
mas tree and trim it with tinsel 
and glittering baubles just as 
When 


the children awake in the 


it stands, outdoors. 


morning they look out 
of the nursery win- 

dow and the out- 

door Christmas 

tree flashes in the 

sun in its 


dress ) 
though, 
icicles 
may hang close to its 
artificial decorations. 

Mr. Theodore Shonts, 
to take one of the 
youngest of grandfath- 
ers, loves his little grand- 
son, the Duc de Chaul- 
nes and tosses him high 
on his shoulder when- 
ever, after separation, 
they meet. The little 
Duke, although brought 
up with great care to 
take his place creditably 
as a representative of 
the old French nobility, 
has many American 
traits. During the holi- 
days, like a Frenchman, 
he makes his calls of 
ceremony in snowwhite 
trimmed with ermine 
and accompanied only 
by his nurse. When he 
spends Christmas on his 
grand{father’s planta- 
tion-home off the coast 
of Alabama, he has his 
firecrackers, as all South- 
ern children do as an 
important part of their 
Christmas fun. Few 
Southern youngsters 
know that we in the 
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around the Christmas tree in the 
Every year 
this tree is loaded with gifts 

and lighted especially for 


Bronson S. Griscom is the son of 
holiday fermer Ambassador Lloyd C.Gris- 
~ “com and Mrs. Griscom, and the 
grandson of Clement A. 
of Philadel phia 













Little 















Griscom 





Miss Wheelock 
is a busy wee house- 
wife making tea on 
her toy stove 
cooks and bakes just 
like the big one in 
the kitchen 
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North have our fire- 
crackers on the Fourth 
of July. 

Mr. Henry Phipps 
has a home at Palm 
Beach in Florida, and 
his two sons, Jchn S. 
Phipps and Henry Car- 
negie Phipps, have cot- 
tages not faraway. The 
grandchildren of this 
Pittsburg philanthropist 
are practically summer 
babies, for the orange 
blossoms are in bloom 
when Christmas comes 
to Florida, but Mr. 
Phipps (such wonders 
are grandfathers with 
millions able to perform ) 
makes arrangements 
with Santa Claus for a 
trip by special train to 
the South. 

There is James J. Van 
Alen, who still drives out 
in this country with am- 
bassadorial — trappings. 
Only so far as his grand- 
children are concerned 

—the children of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Laurens 
Van Alen—does he show 
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emotion and enthusiasm of the sort that 
less reserved men are likely to display. 
When his eldest grandson was first able to 
write his own name, Mr. Van Alen gave a 
large dinner at the Clambake Club in New- 
port to celebrate the event, and the little 
lad, who is a grandson of the late Mrs. 
William B. Astor, inscribed his name on the 
club registry just as all the grown people do. 

Of all the grandfathers in New York, the 
late R. T. Wilson, white-haired, tall and 
frail, made an ideal Christmas picture with 
his grandchildren around his chair. Among 
the babies who came to his home were the 
little daughters of his son, R. T. Wilson, Jr., 
the children of his daughter, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt; the boys, now grown, of Mr. 
ind Mrs. Orme Wilson, and sometimes the 
sons of Lady Herbert. There is a portrait 
of him in which he bends over the bassinet 
in which lies his first great-grandchild, the 
baby of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet. 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Stevens have an old-time Christmas, ac- 
cording to the family traditions of hundreds 
of years, at the manor house at Castle 
Point, near Stevens Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J. The old castle has passed to the 
Institute. But in the manor house the only 
property now retained by the family for 
personal use, all the old standards are 
preserved. Many of the family 
servants have seen the children 
grow up from babyhood. 
There was an old man who 
had been a slave when 
first a servitor, who re- 
cently died at the age of 
ninety, and Mrs. Stev- 
ens has a maid who 
served her sister-in-law 
for sixty years. In 
the manor house the 
children romp about 
lreely, for there is no 


fear of wrong ideas 
being acquired from 


the servants. “ The tra- 

dition of Sunday,” as 
Mrs. Stevens expresses it, 
‘is always kept at Castle 
Point.” As 
for ideals in 
education 
she says: “It 


“When the Heart 
is Young and the 
Party is Gay” is ap- 
pealingly interpreted by 
is my great . the son and daughter of Mr. 
pa and Mrs. Frederic N. Watriss, 
desire that in the Colonial costumes they 
my girls shall wore at a masquerade party 
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not be boyish and rude according to the 
modern fad. They must have respect for 
older people and all the traits characteris- 
tic of gentle folk of former eras.’’ At the 
manor there is a merry Christmas with a 
big tree. The stockings are hung and old 
Santa surely comes down the chimney. He 
is the only ghost the manor house can claim. 
Mr. Stevens, who is the descendant of fa- 
mous men, prefers matters sociological to 
those social, in the limited meaning of this 
word. He is a probation officer and gives 
much of his time to child philanthropy. He 
has established a milk depot in Hoboken 
for children, and to many a youngster, on 
the road to wrong, he personally gives a 
little course in honor and rectitude. Mrs. 
Stevens nevertheless enjoys a gay social life, 
though she is very serious and earnest in 
regard to the education of her boy and her 
girls. Since last summer’s tableaux at New- 
port she has been called “the bird of para- 
dise.”” But the home nest has watchful care. 


At Dodworth’s dancing school there is 
a holiday cotillion at which the boys and 
girls and even the babies show savoir faire 
far exceeding anything that many untaught 
adults ever acquire. 


Mr. Dodworth, who 
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is the nephew of the great concert master who 
led the orchestra when Jenny Lind sang in Castle 


Garden, stands erect in the middle of the 
ballroom. As each boy enters he first 
stops at the doorway—making a stiff 
curtsey, but waiting until Mr. Dodworth 
recognizes him with a bow. Then 
he goes to the seats at the side 
and with great deference and 
formality presents other 
boys to his mother. In 
front of each matron 
stand little lads in 
Eton jackets. Then 
the girls appear at 
the door in their 
white frocks, each 
as frilly asa flower. 
They must remain 
there primly until 
they catch the 
master’s eye. He 
smiles and bows 
and the girl picks 
up her skirt each 
side with the tips 
of her fingers and 
makes a sweeping 
curtsey. Then the dance 
begins. When a number 
is over the children must 
sit at the side of the room on 
velvet cushions. A boy forgets 
sometimes, and little Vanderbilt 
Whitney, as blonde as an angel, once ran 
across the slippery floor as though it were 
a football field: Mr. Dodworth immediately 
put his silver whistle to his mouth and 
Vanderbilt stood immovable in the center of 
the great room with his shoulders squared 
to meet the gaze of all the mothers and all 
the little girls, while Mr. Dodworth severely 
commanded, “Go back to your seat and 
then cross the room as a_ gentleman 
should.” 

At the holiday dance of the Knicker- 
bocker Grays, to which boys of aristocratic 
family have been admitted for several gen- 
erations, the young members all have their 
dress uniform of gray jacket and white 
trousers. They have their parade and their 
holiday dance in some big armory of New 
York, where they are reviewed by an officer 
of the militia or of the United States Army. 
Among the lustiest of the ambitious little 
trumpeters there was the sturdy Christo- 
pher, grandson of the late John LaFarge, 
the painter. The boys march in phalanxes 





















Miss Edith Col 
ford is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Syd 
ney J. Colford, Jr., and the 
grcal-granddaughter of the late 
Ek. C. Knight, who established 
the first steamship line leaving 
Philadelphia for foreign shores 


about the enormous armory, swinging in 
line with great precision. The spectacle 
of hundreds of little white legs keeping time 
in the march is immensely diverting. With 
the cry “halt”? muskets come down with 
a thundering noise, and names are called 
by the big officer in uniform, as the boys 
come forward to receive the medals and 
badges which are far more precious than 
anything Santa Claus can bring. Soon the 
Knickerbocker Grays and the little girls 
in white are dancing merrily. Then when 
the governesses bustle about to catch the 
dancing boys and girls, the band plays a 
patriotic air, and the children, the nurses 
and the parents, leave the armory humming 
or joining in heartily ‘* Hurrah, for the Red, 
White and Blue.” 
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The Value of Pain and 
Curious Ways 
in Which Our 
Nerves Lie to Us 
By 
Woods Hutchinson AMMD 








The more we know about aches and pains, the less ready are we to let 
them throw us ina panic. Dr. Hutchinson, in his inimitable way, makes 
very clear the value and relative importance or unimportance of pain 


Tilustrations by 


O one, who has ever had _ it, needs 
N any proof that toothache hurts. 
Pain is one of the realest and most 
convincing facts of experience. We know 
when we’ve got it and where we've got it, 
with distressingly clear-cut certitude, and 


ewe usually think we know what to take for 


it. We should incline to resent the sug 
gestion that there was any possibility of our 
being mistaken about either the meaning 
or the place of anything that comes as close 
home to us as a pain in our own interior. 

Yet as a matter of scientific fact, every 
opinion that we form, everything that we 
think we know about the location of pain 
in our own bodies, is an inference,—in plain 
United States, a guess, and a guess wrong 
pretty nearly half the time. For instance, 
nothing can be more self-evident or self- 
locating than that distressingly familiar 
phenomenon, a pain in the stomach. Yet 
at least two-thirds of the time that we use 
this term, the cause of our distress is situ- 
ated entirely outside of that much enduring 
and much slandered organ. So that the 
plain, common, every-day term ‘stomach- 
ache” is nothing but a figure of speech, 
often a figment of the imagination, and but 
little more scientifically accurate than the 
classic gag of the minstrel show. The hero 
of the melodrama is raving on his knees 
before his lady love and smiting his breast 
dramatically exclaims, “‘Would that there 
were a window in my bosom through which 
you could look and see that my heart beats 
ior vou and for you alone!”’ A bored cynic 


Rodney Thomson 


in the audience rises to interrupt the flow 
of his passion with the unfeeling question, 
“Beg pardon, but wouldn’t a pane in the 
stomach do just as well?” 


Pain Is Never Where it Seems 


In fact, pain, like a good many other 
things, is not quite so simple as it seems. 
And even at the risk of becoming repulsively 
scientific, a brief statement of the funda- 
mental facts about the mechanisms and 
physical basis of pain is really necessary for 
a clear understanding of its vagaries. In 
the first place, we must bear clearly in mind 
and hold the fact firmly in our consciousness 
in every discussion that pain is never felt 
where we think we feel it. That is to say, 
when we say we have a pain in the eye, in 
the elbow, in the great toe, we do not feel 
the pain in any one of these different places, 
but, on the contrary, all of them in the same 
place, namely: in the brain. In other 
words, that sensation of discomfort, that 
disturbance of sensation which we call pain, 
is felt only in the brain, and hence, strictly 
speaking, exists there. This may seem like 
a mere quibbling with words but, in reality, 
it is a fact of the greatest practical import- 
ance, without which, it is impossible to 
understand some of the paradoxes of pain. 

That it is a fact can be proved in the 
simplest and most convincing manner by a 
dozen simple experiments. The most direct 
and alphabetical method is merely to block 
or deaden the nerve wire which connects 
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some aching part of the body with the cen- 
tral telephone exchange in the brain. For 
instance, it is becoming an every-day pro- 
cedure in surgery in cases of operation where 
it is not considered safe or advisable to give 
ether or chloroform to simply pick out the 
position of the nerve trunks, round the 
site of the operation and with a hypoder- 
mic needle inject into and around them a 
solution of cocaine. 

This numbs and blocks these nerve wires 
so that they cannot carry any pain messages 
to the brain. When this blockade has been 
effected, the surgeon can proceed to make 
his incision, to tie off arteries, to cut out 
tumors, to remove infected structures; in 
fact, to carry out any operative procedure 
that may be necessary without the patient 
feeling any serious or severe pain. Indeed, 
some unusually cool-headed and _ iron- 
nerved patients find the small amount of 
discomfort so readily bearable that they 
become keen and interested observers of the 
proceedings. 

In severe and agonizing forms of neuralgia 
and neuritis, which have absolutely defied 
medical treatment, we now inject into the 
trunk of the nerve affected, often several 
inches or even several feet above the seat of 
the trouble, half a syringe full of ether, 
chloroform or absolute alcohol. And when 
we succeed in hitting the nerve squarely and 
blocking off its pain-messages to the brain, 
the patient who had been writhing in agony 
for days is relieved at once and that relief 
will last until the nerve trunk has recovered 
from the injection and again got ready for 
business, that is, the forwarding of un- 
repeated messages with accuracy and dis- 
patch at all hours of the day and night. 
This period of relief will range, according 
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to the nature of the case, from three days 
to three weeks,—often, in fact, “‘for keeps,” 
because nature has had a time of respite in 
which to repair damages. 

In more extreme cases, such, for instance, 
as the excruciating permanent facial neu- 
ralgia, known as tic douloureux, where the 
patient can neither eat nor sleep and is in 
danger of being driven insane by his agony, 
we take a more radical step yet and care- 
fully cutting down upon and dissecting out 
the diseased nerve trunk and following it, 
up until we are sure we are well above the 
seat of the trouble, we cut it across, or 
better still, remove half an inch of it. In 
some cases, in order to get far enough up 
the line to be sure of cutting the pain mes- 
sages, we have to drill right through the 
skull, through the membranes of the brain 
case and right up to the substance of the 
brain itself where the nerve enters it. This 
sounds like a frightfully heroic operation 
but it saves the reason and often the life of 
the unfortunate sufferer. 

Here, then, is our first step toward ex- 
planation of some of the vagaries of pain 
and our own misunderstandings of our own 
aches, namely, that the disturbances which 
cause pain have to be carried a consider- 
able distance, ranging from inches to, in 
a very tall man, yards, before they can be 
felt as such, and all sorts of accidents and 
“mixups”’ are likely to happen on the 
way. 


Errors in Locating Pain 


The first accident which may result in a 
‘‘mix-up”’ mistake is a very simple, yet a 
very curious one and that is what is tech- 
nically known as an “‘error in reference.” 
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I dare say the question has already arisen 
in the mind of the intelligent reader, “Ii 
all pain is felt in the brain how does the 
brain really know where it comes from?”’ 
Incredible as the statement may sound, 
the brain does not know. It just guesses. 
Very shrewdly and rationally, it is true with 
the odds in favor of its being right at least 
eight times out of ten. Its only clue is the 
telephone wire that the message comes in 
over. 

As some of these wires are twenty to 
fifty strand cables, representing several 
square yards of body surface, both internal 
and external, it is easy to see what gorgeous 
possibilities of error exist in the very nature 
of the case. Avery rough but fairly accurate 
simile would be the signal board in an 
elevator, which informs the elevator boy 
that passengers are waiting for him upon 
a certain floor by ringing a bell and dropping 
a shutter or causing a colored light to appear 
under the number of that floor. The ele- 
vator boy has usually not the slightest 
doubt that he is “wanted on the fifth,” but, 
of course, all that he absolutely knows is 
that something has set a current of elec 
tricity running through the wire which 
causes the colored light to appear under 
number five. 

Since, under ordinary circumstances, that 
current can only be set in motion by pressing 
a button upon the fifth floor, the boy is 
perfectly justified in concluding that he is 
wanted there by a passenger when that 
light appears. But he also knows from 
temper-racking practical experience that 
that current may also be set in motion by a 
crossing of wires from other floors, that an 
overflow may even occur from an electric 
light wire in the walls of the shaft, and last, 
hut not least, that the individual pressing 


the button on the fifth floor may not be a 
passenger at all but a rascally small boy, 
who has run away, gleefully, before he gets 
there with the cage. 

Of course the analogy is of the crudest and 
roughest, but the humiliating fact remains 
that in spite of a hundred ingenious precau- 
tions on the part of nature to prevent such 
mistakes, our wonderful and sagacious brain 
is still actually liable to just such funda- 
mental errors from mistakes in interpreta- 
tion. When the bell rings and the light 
shows in the particular area of its surface, 
or cortex, devoted to the great toe for in- 
stance, it does not know whether that 
message comes from the toe itself, say, 
from a corn, or from some injury to or pres- 
sure upon any part of the sixty inches of 
nerve cable which connects the toe with the 
brain. Or, what is worse yet, from the 
spilling over of the electrical charge of an 
other message, which has happened to enter 
the spinal cord at the same point with the 
nerve wire from the leg. Is it any wonder 
that we sometimes have reason to doubt 
the evidence of our own senses, unappeal- 
ably convincing as that usually is? 


i hy We “See Stars” 


To take one of the simplest and com- 
monest errors of interpretation, that of not 
knowing, to return to the simile of the 
elevator, who is pressing the button at the 
other end of the line. Why do we “see 
stars’? when we fall and hit the back of our 
heads, or even sit down with sufficiently 
pile-driver-like suddenness and at the same 
time hear a loud ringing in our ears? Child- 
ishly simple as it may seem on the part of 
our gifted brain, this is because the violent 
jar to the head has so excited the retina of 
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the eye that it has involuntarily sent a 
CQD message to the brain. As the regular 
and only legitimate business of the retina is 
to send light-waves to the brain, all messages 
coming along its private wire are read by the 
brain in terms of light, and, as the message 
is a hurried and emphatic one, it interprets 
it as a brilliant light and we say we “see 
stars.” 

When we say it, however, we are not a 
whit more accurate in describing the actual 
facts of the situation than was the little 
Jew pawnbroker, who in the course of an 
altercation with his partner had been 
knocked down with a reprehensible degree 
of violence, but who, as he lifted his swim- 
ming head from the floor instead of resent- 
ing the blow, ecstatically exclaimed “Ikey, 
Ikey, hit me again, I see diamants!”’ 

Much of the chronic and_ pernicious 
catarrh and inflammation of the middle 
ear is accompanied by sound disturbances 
in the form of buzzing, ringing, or hissing. 
As one poor, old, sadly plagued Irishman 
expressed it, “Shure, it sounds as if all the 
taykittles in Ireland were singin’ in me 
ears.” So insistent and annoying is this 
ringing and buzzing and roaring that its 
victims are, as they pathetically express it, 
scarcely able to hear themselves think. 
Yet the whole of this intolerable annoyance 
is due to a gradually increasing pressure and 
tightening down of fibrous scar tissue upon 
the drum membrane connecting with the 
keyboard. Indeed the one operation that 
has done most to relieve it, although 
only in certain cases, consists in entirely 
removing the outer drum and the little 
chain of bones behind it which are slowly 
shrinking and causing the pressure on the 
inner drum. 

A curious paradox in the workings of the 
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nerve system, is the fact that, although the 
commonest business of the nerve “wires” 
over all the body is to carry the pain mes- 
sages and return the movement orders to 
the muscles to correspond, quite a consider- 
able proportion of all the nerve telephone 
wires in the body do not and cannot carry 
pain messages at all. And quite extensive 
inflammations of large areas and of whole 
organs may occur without producing any 
pain whatever until they press upon or 
poison some of the real pain-carrying 
nerves in their neighborhood. Some ex- 
ceedingly important organs indeed are very 
poorly supplied with pain nerves. For 
instance the liver and spleen, the heart, the 
large intestines, and, most curious and 
paradoxical of all, the brain itself. In fact 
the brain is the most unselfish and altruistic 
organ in the entire body; although it feels 
for every other organ and part, it seldom 
feels for itself. 

Since the discovery of antiseptic surgery 
has enabled us to cut into and remove 
tumors of the liver, brain and even the 
heart, without setting up fatal infection and 
inflammation, one of the most striking, and, 
at first sight, incredible facts we have dis- 
covered is, that just as soon as we have cut 
through the skin, then the rest of the opera- 
tion can often be carried out almost without 
pain or suffering on the patient’s part. 
What first called our attention to this fact 
was finding that after the surgeon had 
reached the most serious part of the opera- 
tion, the moving and handling of the great 
organs of life themselves, the patient actu- 
ally ceased to wince or show any signs of 
sensitiveness, even so much as the quicken- 
So that in this stage of the 


ing of his pulse. 
along with far 


operation he could get 
smaller amounts of ether. 
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Here is something still more incredible: 
When cocaine and other local anesthetics 
were discovered and: began to be used in 
cases where, on account of heart or kidney 
disease, it was considered unsafe to put the 
patient under ether or chloroform, it was 
discovered that as soon as we had cut 
through the skin the rest of the operation 
was almost without serious pain; the patient 
being almost as indifferent to and free from 
pain as if the operation was being done on 
somebody else. Indeed, some of the coolest 
headed and “nerviest” patients, after the 
first few injections had proved to them that 
the suffering was comparatively tolerable, in- 
sisted upon having their heads propped up 
so that they could watch the process of the 
operation, and expressed the keenest interest 
in the progress of their own vivisection. 


The Remarkable Influence of Local Anesthetics 


This method of so-called local anesthesia, 
while begun only as a substitute in certain 
critical cases which could not take chloro- 
form or ether, has now been enormously 
extended and improved upon, so as to cover 
a very wide field’ of surgical operations, in- 

luding some of the greatest importance and 
seriousness. The method followed is first to 
inject solutions of cocaine under the skin 
down the line of the proposed incision, then 
to pick up the nerve trunks which supply the 
whole area of the operation as far back as 
may be toward the spinal column, and then 
to inject into them a somewhat stronger 
solution. When this has been successfully 
done, the whole held of operation becomes 
almost insensitive to pain, and even the 
most extensive and grave operations can be 
carried out without serious suffering or dis- 
comfort on the part of the wide-awake and 
perfectly conscious patient. 
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“But,” challenges someone who can no 
longer keep silent, “how under heaven is 
it, if our vital organs are so dead-alive and 
insensitive to cutting and handling, that 
they ache and burn so furiously when they’re 
inflamed or even out of sorts? Don’t we 
all know well enough what colic, or appen- 
dicitis or pleurisy feels like!” 

This uncovers one of the most singular 
and well-nigh unbelievable anomalies and 
paradoxes in our whole “‘inside”’ telephone 
system. Our great internal organs,—our 
hearts, our lungs, our livers,—probably 
cannot send any pain messages direct to the 
brain, but only by courtesy, as overflow 
currents over the lines of the nerves supply- 
ing the skin more or less directly over them. 
In other words, the pain we feel in the 
stomach is really felt in the nerves of the 
skin right over it. The nerves which run 
from the stomach to the brain, called 
“sympathetic,” connect at or near the 
spinal cord with the nerves which supply 
theskin over the “pit of the stomach.”” Mod- 
erate degrees of disturbance in the stomach 
and intestines produce no pain or discomfort 
at all, which is God’s mercy, as otherwise 
we should be thrown into “spazzums”’ 
every time we swallowed a mouthful of sour 
milk or a half-chewed crust. But when 
their troubles become greater than they 
can bear they “tell them to a policeman” 
in the form of a spill-over into the sympa- 
thetic ear of their brother or twin spinal 
nerve when they come within hailing dis- 
stance of him close to the spinal cord. This 
is why poultices, mustard plasters or “hot 
stuff” liniments applied to the pit of the 
stomach will often relieve the pain of acute 
indigestion, or blisters to the side of the 
chest the agony of pleurisy. 

These “inside”? or sympathetic nerves 
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which supply the great internal organs, 
enter the spinal cord in pairs with the 
“outside”? or spinal nerves, which match 
them just as the animals went into the ark, 
two bytwo. Wheneverone of these “twins” 
is hurt then the other instantly suffers in 
sympathy with it, and literally aches for it. 
These “partner” nerves originally ran 
parallel right round the body, so that the 
skin over the appendix, say, was supplied 
by the twin of the nerve which supplied 
the appendix itself. But in the process of 
growth changes of position have often-taken 
place, so that the nerves have, so to speak, 
slipped past one another, either upward or 
downward. For instance, in the case of 
appendicitis, both the acutest pain and the 
keenest tenderness on pressure are felt not 
directly over the inflamed appendix, but 
nearly two inches higher up on the abdomen, 


where the “twin” nerve of the appendix 
now runs. 
This odd method of pain ‘“thought- 


transference,” also threw light upon other 
curious pain combinations which till then 
appeared utterly irrational and incapable of 
explanation. Some of these are so rare as 
to be more curiosities of medicine, but one 
is fairly common. This is a distressing form 
of attacks of suffocation, attended by pain in 
the chest, due to a painful cramp of the 
heart muscle, and is known as angina 
pectoris, or breast-pang. The seizure is 
accompanied by a sense of choking and a 
ghastly feeling as of impending death. Its 
underlying cause is the cutting off of the 
supply of the blood to the heart muscle, 
either on account of thickened, diseased 
arteries or of fatty degeneration of the heart 
itself. 

But what we could not understand was, 
that after this pain in the heart had lasted 
for a few seconds, it would often begin to 
radiate outward through the chest into the 
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down the inner side of the 
arm, and finally most definitely focalize in 


right shoulder, 


the little finger! So that the patient would 
bend forward and hold both arms out from 
the side of the body in an agonized rigidity, 
for fear that the least movement would 
increase his suffering. Indeed, so signifi- 
cant is this arm and finger pain that 
although it does not accompany every 
attack of angina, yet there are often attacks 
of shortness of breath, with a sense of dis- 
comfort in the chest which we are able to 
recognize as angina pectoris, by the fact 
that a little later this curious pain appears 
in the arm and finger. 

We were, of course, utterly at a loss 
imagine what possible connection there 
could be between cramp in the heart and 
pain in the little finger, until a more-careful 
study and disentangling of the nerve wires 
running through and out of the spinal cord 
disclosed the fact that the spinal nerves 
from the little finger and the inner side of 
the arm enter the spinal cord at the same 
level, and indeed in the same bundle with 
the nerves of the cardiac plexus which sup- 
ply the heart. What had apparently hap- 
pened was, that as soon as the agony of the 
heart had reached a sufficiently high pitch, 
some of the current set up by it in the 
cardiac nerves “‘spilled over’? into their 
neighbor wires, which came from the hand 
and arm, so that the brain promptly trans- 
lated this latter pain as coming from the 
little finger. What makes this explanation 
the more probable is, that the little finger 
pain, while beginning later, also lasts longer 
than does the heart pain. We actually see 
patients after the heart distress has dis- 
appeared, grasp and squeeze or rub vio- 
lently their little finger in order to relieve the 
suffering which seemed to be focalized there. 

Other phases of this interesting subject 
will be considered next month. 
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A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


The Partsienne at Home and Abroad 


By Lady Duff Gordon (‘‘Lucile’’) 


EAR MR. EDITOR: it most certainly is. It looks especially well 
ID Some people do so hate the winter in mole-skin or broadtail. 

—they look toward it with positive Now that hats are not permitted in any 

dread. In dear old England, where of the theaters, except in a /oge, all the 


/ women are wearing either turbans or 
queer little caps. One seldom sees 
an unadorned head, but if one 
does, the hair is dene very simply 
and to make the head look 
as tiny as possible, and 
the ears are entirely 
covered. At even- 
ing parties and 
private dinners, 
these turbans are 
worn wound 
tightly around the 
head, just as tightly 
as possible, and there 
is as much deftness 
needed for winding them 
‘round and ’round the 
head as that employed by a true 
oriental. 

After you have manipulated your 
yards of color around your head, 
you pin in the jewel; and if, as is 
usually the case with you American 
women, the diamond is one inch 
square and is a pendant to a large 
brooch, you pose your brooch on 
the turban on the left side and your 
one inch square diamond dangles 
just over the left eyebrow. It 
greatly enhances the effect of the 
eyes and the diamond. 

Another favorite arrangement is 
a band of sapphire blue velvet 
hound tightly around the head, on 
which is a simulated diamond dia- 

dem—as few women have just this 
diadem in real stones, 
i eka ok salle (ch ver more’s the pity. From 
flesh pink satin. The skirt, tunic, muff that the middle of the fore 
are bordered % ff mY headaband of diamonds 

goes across the head to 


steam heat is an unheard-of joy 
and we freeze in crossing a cor- // 
ridor from one room to the (7 
other and are only warm 
when hugging our bright 
coal fires, it is not to be 
wondered at. But how 
different is your wonder- 
ful American winter, with the sharp, 
crisp air and bright sunshine out-of- 
doors and in your houses! There is 
a delightful warmth and comfort; no 
need to dread crossing a corridor 
each and all rooms are the warmth 
of summer. What opportunities 
you have for wearing light and 
airy attire in the house, to be 
covered up by a luxurious fur 
garment when motoring or walk- 
ing. I think there is nothing more 
attractive in the world than a long 
fur coat, which completely conceals 
the garment under it, so that when 
paying an afternoon call you sur- 
prise your hostess by discarding 
your chrysalis of fur and standing 
revealed in all your butterfly 
daintiness of chiffon and _ lace. 
This is a flight of fancy that can 
never be indulged in in England dur- 
ing the winter. In Paris, however, 
things are not quite so hopeless; the 
houses are warmed in some way or other, 
so that the people can dress in this allur- 
ing manner. I am sending you a sketch 
of the very last word in this style of dress. 
Phe lady who wore it is a very well known 
actress, and you Can 4, ideal dress for America, de 
judge for yourself from 7 
the picture and the de- fl: 
scription underneath 
what a delectable frock 
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Two of the Newest Costumes by Lucile 


The lady on the left is in clinging draperies of black charmeuse with ermine scarf and 
muff, and orange velvet hat. The other lady is in the fashionable moire souple 
in white, trimmed with sable tail and a gigantic sable muff. The hat is of faded 


rose and blue as is the waistband. (No patterns ure sold for these models) 














The tiny turban in many hues 
wound around the head and 
caught over the left eye by an 
ancestral jewel 














The diadem coi ffure 
designed by Lucile, 
with a two hundred 
dollar black aigrette 
















Handsome 
Reception 
Costume 
from Lucile 









This beauty ts going 
calling on her friends 
in a brown chiffon 
brocaded with velvet 
leaves the color of dead 
fallen leaves. The sash 

at the side is of rusty autumn green, 
as is the hat; the large muff is skunk 
(No patterns are sold for this mode!) 













meet the blue velvet band in the nape of the neck. 
On the top of the head, just half way between the 
forehead and the nape of the neck, is placed a 
gigantic black aigrette (costing $200) posed in 
the cap of the simulated diamonds. 

Draped dresses continue the rage, with more 
or less of the suggestion of fullness at the hips that 
the pannier effect gave. This effect tends to make 
one look slim, and is very becoming. The long, 
narrow skirt around the ankles and the waist line 
catch the eye; their smallness is accentuated by the 
bulgy out-folds of the hips, which no one dreams for a 
moment is anything but material, even though it may 
hide hips of 
or odly pro ~ 


portions. 


























A débu- 

J 
tante s 
ball gown 
from 
Lucile 
This little girl’s 
wisp of a drap- 
ery is of orchid 
mauve chiffon 
bound with 
panne satin 
over a flesh pink 
( hiffon and lac e 
under slip, with 
here and there 
a starry bugle 
glittering 
through the chif- 
fon. The dress 
is suitably 
named “Youth 
is calling.” (No 
p atterns are 
sold : for this 


model 































Prize-winning Nursery 
Costumes 


Vo. 513—(Patlerns cut in 1, 2 and 4 year size 


Little dress with three box plails, appropriate for 
a young boy as well as a little girl. No. 514 Pat 
terns cut in 2, 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) Play apron 
designed by Mrs. Edward Seiver. Can be fashioned 
from any material with bands of the same or a con 
trasling material. 515 Patlerns in 1, 2 and 
-year sizes) Bib with sleeves designed by Mrs. H. W. 
Dutch. This bib may be made fiom duck, linen, or 
any destred material 1s an extra protection, a piece 
of the goods may be stitched on in the front. No, 510 

Patterns in 1, 2 and 3-year sizes) Diaper drawer 
finished with scalloped edge. No. 517——(Palterns in 
2, 4 and 6-vear sizes) Princess petticoat, designed 
by Mrs. Reginald H. Williams, with plain front panel 
and flounce gathered at side and back, No, 518— 
(Patterns ct in 1, 2,4 and 6-year sizes.) Flannel 
petlicoat designed by Mrs. Edward Seiver. This 


petticoat has the advantage of being double in the back, 
where the child needs protection. huttons on the 
shoulders so that it can be taken off % it undressing 
the child, and yet cannot slip off the shoulders, Itt 
finished with feather stitching at hem. 

Vo. 519 Patterns in 1,2 and 4-vear size Rom- 
bers designed by Mrs. FE. L. Holme The cut-in 
eat is practical preventing binding between the 
legs, and allowing room for au underskirt for warmth. 
It is particula convenient for young children, a 
the opening at the bottom makes it easy to attend lo 
the wants of the child without undressing. Vo. 
520—(Patterns in 1, 2 and year s) One-piece 
dress designed by Mrs. Clifford Ce . This dre 

is cut in one piece, with opening hy a The 
unnecessary fullne ts th; houlder 
eam, leaving the kimone Fect at th d ith a 
little gathered sleeve a t 

Vo. 521—(Patlterns in 1 10-year sizes) 
Little girl's bath robe designed Vi Bertha 


tshioned from 
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The Débutantes’ Evening Costumes 


gown in chiffon and satin. The plaited underskirt is of 


satin edged with a pearl garn , The corsage of the 


imply shirred with a sash of the satin decorated with a large flat 
: and with throw-over ends in the back. No. 433A prettily draped dress of chiffon or 
in 


rial. The plain little corsage is enhanced with ¢ ep collar cither of the chiffon or sati 
wds and watching the cuffs of the elbow sleeve ‘he sash is a prominent feature, lied at the 
nds finished «with a deep silk fringe No. 43 A charming frock of chiffon or a soft silky 

The overshirt is draped slightly over the lace underskirt. san f the lace trim the simple corsage. 

wh of satin or taffeta is caucht in the back by shirrings wi p-standing loop and a depending long 
mnd-end. Vo. 4 35 Gracefully draped evening cloak with new long shoulder pic ces and seamless panel 
The flat collar may be of a contrast rT 
rmine band and an tmitation atgrette. The 


y ° ’ oy ° 7 , “ 
if f } {? ) r Ses of ribbon < thi bead qi 1 and MOcCR Jewel arniilre 


mul ety ve I AY) 


ting material or matching the cloak. Theater toque of chiffon or silk 
‘fashionably shaped muff is of velvet combined with ermine. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page o1 





Simple House Dresses with New Touches 


‘ashioned from cloth or linen. The skirt has the 
plaits at the sides n front and back panel, and fastens at the sides. 
The bib effect on the bodice is enhanced with buttons. Moderately high 
collar open in the front. No. 525—A good model for a striped material 
either in cotton, linen or cloth. This pattern is cut with the separate skirt 
and shirtwaist. The skirt is cut in two pieces, with the seam over the 
hips. The blouse has white vest and collar and cuffs. No. 526—A pretty 
model for a cotton, linen or cloth material. The skirt is cut in three pieces 
The yoke and belt are of striped material 


No. 524—Gown to be 


fastening in the back. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 91 
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Dainty Blouses for Winter Sewing 


No. 527—Simple blouse of voile or any shirtwaist material, with fine tucks and embroidered panels. The set-in 
sleeves are embroidered on the outer side with the fullness held in with tucks at the waist. Transfer pattern of 
design costs 15 cents. No. 528—Brocade or silk blouse fastening in the front and smocked over the should rs. 
No. 520--Six-gored skirt with front and back panel. No. 530—Blouse of cloth, silk or linen with the new vest 
buttoned revers, high turnover collar and the bottom of the sleeve caught in three little tucks. No. 531—One- piece 
hirt, slightly raised waist line and seam in the back. No. 532—Waist of cloth, silk or linen with stitched yoke, 
set-in sleeves finished with cuff, and stole collar edged with frill. No. 533—Four-gored skirt fastening on the side. 





Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page g1 










Three Necessary Costumes for the Maternity Wardrobe 


Vo. 534—Pretty house gown in silk or cloth with plaits inlet at the sides, which may be 

let out as desired. There is a wide box-plait buttoned in the front, and a folded girdle to 

conceal the waist elastic. No. 5353—The utility top coat in any coat material with 

deep revers of a contrasting fabric. The sleeves button up or may be worn open. 

Vo. 536—Morning gown of el a cotton material. The waist is slightly fulled 
' 


nner elastic belt 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page or 
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For the Young Mother 

In answer to the earnest pleadings of 
many young mothers we are showing an- 
other set of maternity costumes. Every 
fastidious young woman desires to look 
well during the happy days of expectancy, 
and yet feel perfectly comfortable. These 
costumes are designed to fulfill such desires, 
and are simple and easy to make, although 
pretty and stylish when finished. 

There are dozens of questions which must 
be solved by the woman anticipating the joy- 
ous duties of motherhood fer the first time. 
These questions will be gladly answered, and 
a clear and comprehensive description of the 
garments and fixings required for the little 
newcomer will be given if a letter, con- 
taining stamp, addressed to Mrs. 
Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, Asso- 
ciate-Editor, Goop HousEKEEPING MaAGa- 
ZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


is 


A Bargain Offer 





Our very handsome pattern catalog, 
“Good Housekeeping Styles,’ will be sent 
free of charge, on request, in connection with 
an order for any three ro cent patterns, or 
any two 15 cent patterns, or one 25 cent 
pattern and 5 cents additional. This is the 
handsomest style book on the market, being 
printed in colors, and sells at ro cents. 

Address, Good Housekeeping Pattern 
Department, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


How to Order Patterns 
We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the four standard 
(34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 
23, 25,27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 
Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents each, postpaid. All 
children’s costumes 15 cents each. 

All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished can now be had at these prices. We 
also supply patterns cut to your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

Please order all patterns by number. Send 
remittance with order and state size desired. 

Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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No. 255—The Japanese letters can be effec- 
tively used as a monogram on luncheon 
A transfer pattern of the entire 
alphabet costs 10 cents 


napkins. 
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No. 250 The daisy wreath design with the daisies wu 
Transfer patlern costs 15 cents. 
/ : 


combination of the lazy daisy stitch and outline. 


/ 


complete with outfit costs 25 cents. Stamped towels ready to 7 
/ : / 
ete Sgt 
inches, 60 cents; cotton lowel 20 by 36 inches, jo cents 


guest lowel 15 by 24 inches, 


rked in tne lazy daisy stitch and the leaves in a 
Perforaied pattern 
ork cost as follows: linen towel 20 by 36 
; linen guest towel 15 by 24 inches, 35 cents; collon 
25 cents 


How and When to Buy Iowels 


HERE would be less grumbling over 
the high cost of living if every house- 
wife would take advantage of the 

genuine bargain sales. For many years the 
large and reliable shops all over the country 
have held during the month of January 
sales of bed linen, table linen and towels 
at which the prices were really reduced. 
The fact that they are able to crowd three 
months’ trade into four weeks with the 
comparative small expense of additional 
salesmen, makes it possible for them to 
offer good values at lower prices. It is 
also to the advantage of the stores to get 
rid of goods of which there is too large a 
supply, to close out old patterns, odd 
dozens, etc., and to make room for the new 
\s there is very little change in the 
designs of table and bed linen or towels, the 
customer who buys at these sales is gaining 
for her household expenses a real saving. 


goods. 
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The revival of interest in the old-time 
stitches, particularly the cross-stitch, has 
brought in vogue many new methods for 
decoration. The illustrations show six de- 
signs for cross-stitch which would be pretty 
on any towels, but which are especially in- 
tended for the towels of the nursery. The 
darning stitch is even simpler than the cross- 
stitch, and has been applied with success to 
towels. The Weikel embroidery is another 
favorite of the past which is now enjoying 
favor, and drawnwork is as popular as ever. 
Punch work combined with the satin stitch, 
crocheted insets and bands, the pattern 
woven in the towel brought out by embroid- 
ery, the “lazy-daisy” stitch, and a new 
knotted embroidery, are shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. Even the good 
old Turkish towel is given a finishing edge 
of coarse crocheted lace. As extra deco- 
ration the initials in cross-stitch are added. 
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No. 257—The filet lace inserts decorate the child’s towel in an attractive fashion. Directions for making 
the filet lace insert cost 1 








Vo. 25 1 border of the new knot embroidery in colored floss. Working diagram of the border and 
directions cost 10 cents 
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Vo. 259 1 novel frame for the three letter monogram s or towels can be made by an oblong in the 
ian ladder work. Transfer n lions for making cost 15 cents 








Vo. 20 1 novel decoration for the end of a towel she the darning slilch outlined with the couching slilch, 
d the center medall embroidery and darning stitch are 
mbined. Transfer pattern costs 15 cents. Perforated pattern com plete with outht costs 25 cents. Stam pe ad 


ready to work, costs as follows: linen towel 20 by 36 inches, 60 cents; colton towel 20 by 36 inches, 
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ents; linen guest towel 15 by 24 inches, 35 cents; cotton guest towel 15 by 24 inches, 25 cents 


Directions for ordering articles will be found on page 97 93 









the true Scottish colorings. 


costs 25 cents. 
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Stamped guest towels ready to work cost as follox sr 
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yws: linen guest towel 15 by 24 inches, 
15 by 


No. 261—The ever popular clover pattern worked 
in green mercerized cotton, makes a pretty finish for 
a guest towel. 
forated pattern complete 


Transfer pattern costs 15 cents. 


en 15 by 24 inches, 35 cents; 


15 by 24 inches, 25 cents 


guest towel 
guest towel 





A new design in heather carried out in 
Transfer pattern costs 
Perforated pattern complete with outfit 
Stam ped towels ready to work as fol- 
cent 
25 cents 


», 202 
cents. 


35 


colton guest towel 24 inches, 








for 


Directions 


orde ring 


Per- 
vith outfit costs 25 cents. 
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Vo. 263 
decoration for t 
with satin 


—The punch work always makes an altractive 
he towel end, especially when combined 


stitch. Transfer pattern costs 15 cents. 


Perforated pattern complete with outfit costs 25 cents. 
Stamped towels ready to work cost as follows: linen 
lowel 20 by 36 inches, 60 cents; cotton towel 20 by 36 
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inches, 4o cents; linen guest towel 
colton guest towel, 15 by 24 inches, 
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No. 266 The familiar Turkish towel is given a suabercictisiciSguiiictia xbivisteialdd cleanest bis } i 
decorative finish by adding a crocheted edge and if 
initials worked in cross-stitch. Directions for i 
making the crochet lace cost ro cents : 
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Vo. 268—Initials brought out inthe darning stitch - 
i Mie i f oy 3 
are ke, requiring no patlern, and sia 
\ The machine hemstitchii Vo. 26 lnolher crockeled lo dress up the 
§ ] loze collon to continue th Turkish towel. Directions for making the crochet 
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color scheme cdge cost 10 cents 
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Vo. 2690—The darning stitch used as a relief pattern with the chain stitch makes avery effective border across 
I F "os 





the towel. Transfer teri cosls 15 cents. Perforated patlern, « om pli te with outfit, costs 25 cents. Stamped 


36 inches, 





towels ready to work cost as vs: linen lowel, 20 by 36 inches, 60 « 
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Directions for ordering articles will b 1 on page 97 95 
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No. 270—The new Mille Fleur embroidery in basket design. Directions for the 
embroidery cast 10 cents. Transfer pattern costs 15 cents. Perforated pattern 


complete with outfit cosis 25 cents. Towels stamped ready to work cost as follows: 
linen towel 15 by 24 inches, 35 cents; colton lowel 15 by 24 inches, 25 cents 
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No. 271—This guest towel shows a new design in eyelet work. Transfer ; 
pallern costs 15 cents. Perforated patlern com with outfit cosls 25 
cents. Towels stam ped ready to work cost as J : linen towel I5 by 
24 inches, 35 cents; colton towel 15 by 24 inches, 25 cents 
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lamped material in linen ~% ’ Perforated pattern com- 
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; cents. Stamped material 
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Cross-Stuitch Designs for the Nursery Towels 
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Vo. 275—A rou { little dogs. No. 276—The butte rfly design. No. 277 1 row of little gosling ; 
Transfer pattern cosls 15 cents. Transfer patlern costs 15 cents. ts sure to please the children. Trans i 
Perforated pattern complete with Perforated pattern with oulfit fer patlern costs 15 cents. Perforated { 
oulfit costs 25 cents. Stamped lowels costs 25 cents. Stamped towels pattern complete with outfit costs 25 4 
ready to work cost as follows: linen cost as follows: linen towel 20. cents. Stam pe d towels ready lo work ii 
lowel 20 by 36 inches, 60 cents; col- by 36 inches, 60 cents; cotlon cost as folloi linen towel 20 30 i 
fon towel 20 by 36 inches, jo cents; lowel 20 by 30 inches, 4o cenls; inches, 60 cents; colton towel 20 by NA) 
linen guest towel 15 by 24 inches, linen guest towel 15 by 24 inch 4O CONS; linen guest towel 15 

75. «cents; celton ge lL towel 15 by es, 35 cents; colton gue st towel tches, 35 cents; colton guest 

yt , 25 cenl r5 by 247% 25 cents towel, 15 by 24 inches, 25 cents ; 
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Vo. 278—Dit miming form No.: The n ge with Vo. 28 The raven desien. Trai 
an allractive design. Transfer pal- her doggie Tran pattern fer pattern costs 15 cents. Perforated 
leri costs 15 cents. Perforated p ! cosls 75 cents. Perjoraied / ! / allern com ple le with outfit COSTS 25 
lern complete with outht costs 25 lern, costs 25 cents. Slamped cents. un ped towels ready to work 
ents. Slam ped towels ready to work towels cost as follows: linen cost as follows: linen towel 20 by 36 
cost as follows: ren lowel 20 by 36 towel 20 1 36 inches, 60 cents; inches, 60 cents; cotton towel, 20 bY 
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Vo. 281-—The clover leaf design shown in the weave of the towel is brought out in solid embroidery, in groups 
of four lo enshrine the letters of the name worked in script. The ends are finished with the narrowest possi- 
ble hem, hemstitched in green thread and over this a large embroiderer’s buttonhole stitch is made. Directions 


for making the hem cost 5 cents 















Order patterns by numbers. All letters should be addressed to the Handicraft Department and 
remittances made to Good Housckceping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

In ordering patterns, please note carefully instructions under each article. Any of the articles 
shown will be made to order if so desired. The transfer patterns now offered are those to be trans- 
posed by using a hot iron. 











nsanitary Mattresses 





Cheap Bedding, Often Gathered from City Dumping Grounds, the 
Tlome of Multitudinous Germ Life 


By Laura Crozer 


HE most of us are very particular 

| about clean sheets. We would no 

more think of sleeping in a bed that 

had been occupied by a stranger than we 

would of using his tooth-brush. And yet all 

of us, it is safe to say, have at one time or 

another slept on a pile of rags gathered from 
a city dump and never disinfected. 

A pretty new ticking may cover a multi- 
tude of germs. It looks so clean and fresh 
with its dainty Dresden designs of vines and 
flowers that the housewife does not realize 
that it is not as harmless as the much- 
washed old blue tick which grandmother 
filled with feathers from her own geese or 
straw from her own stack. The manufac- 
turer has been quick to profit by this fact. 
The law has not interfered. 

Fifteen years ago the furniture trade 
journals were protesting against the use of 
shoddy in mattresses. And yet the federal 
government has never made any investiga- 
tion into the subject and only one state, so 
far as could be learned, forbids the use of 
second-hand rags and clothing as stuffing for 
mattresses. Even this state has nothing to 
say about pillows. 

The result was inevitable. The cheap 
mattress has been the first to suffer. The 
woman who can pay for the best quality can 
still get it, filled with curled hair straight 
from the plains of Argentina, at from forty 
to seventy dollars. But the woman who is 
limited to five dollars for her mattress finds 
to her sorrow that cotton has advanced 344 
per cent. in the last fifteen years. The 
manufacturer has been hard put to it to 
meet the rising price and keep his profit 
clear. First he inserted a layer of excelsior 
between an upper and a lower layer of cot- 
ton. The cotton was of the lowest grade, 
dingy and full of seed particles. Some- 
times it was “‘linters,”’ the yellowish fuzzy 
coating of the cotton-seed. But it was not 
insanitary so long as it was new. And then 
came shoddy. 

Up and down the back alleys of the land 
drives the rag-man with his tinkling bell 
and his decrepit horse and wagon. Years 
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ago he used to pay six cents a pound for 
rags. Now he pays hardly six cents for a 
whole bagful. But the housewife lets them 
go with a vague idea that they are used to 
make paper. Paper now is usually made 
from wood-pulp. The destination of the 
rag bundle is the macerating mill. And yet 
after all a rag-bag is not such a threatening 
thing. Nobody particularly objects to sleep- 
ing on pieces of Mary Lou’s flowered lawn, 
or Uncle Ed’s blue cotton shirt. But at the 
macerating mill this bundle is joined by one 
of a very different complexion—and odor. 


Mattress Stuffing from City Dumps 


The city dump is a noxious place, far out 
in the suburbs or on the bank of some 
stream where the loads that the garbage 
wagons bring can finally be sunk. But be- 
fore being disposed of, the refuse is care- 
fully picked over either by enterprising in- 
dividuals, or authorized firms. ‘The city of 
New York farms out its dump responsibili- 
ties to a shrewd Italian who pays a consid- 
erable sum for the privilege of going through 
this discard. Old bottles and furniture are 
carefully picked out by his employees, who 
are like the material in which they work— 
the sweepings of the streets. Old paper 
goes by the barge load to make paper- 
board. Bones go to the glue or fertilizer 
factories. Only the dust and the tin cans 
are dumped into the bay. The rags and old 
mattresses go to the macerating mills. 

Nearly 60,000,000 pounds of shoddy, 
$7,500,000 worth, was made in the macerat- 
ing mills of the United States in 1909, just 
before the last census; more than $5,000,000 
worth of rags being used in the process. 
These included the waste products like 
tailors’ clippings and mill-sweepings, which 
are not technically second-hand material. 
It also includes the wool shoddy, worth 
from fifteen to thirty cents a pound, which 
after being boiled and dyed, goes back into 
all but the very finest grade of woolen gar- 
ments. But the figures do not include the 
very large amount of shoddy made by many 
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mattress manufacturers on their own prem- 
ises. Many of them prefer to buy their 
own rags and make their own shoddy rather 
than to pay the shoddy manufacturer the cent 
and three-quarters a pound for the cheapest 
black grade, or six cents for the white grade 
made of picked-over rags. This looks more 
sanitary, but it is not, for it receives no 
cleansing except some little shaking out of 
the dust during the grinding process. 

“T have bought bundles and bundles of 
stuff from the dump, run them through my 
factory and baled them out again,” said one 
shoddy manufacturer. “I don’t know 
where they went any more than I know 
where they came from and I only hope I 
didn’t have to sleep on them myself.” 

The mattress manufacturer who buys rags 
for his own shoddy-pickers is probably no 
more careful. One shipment of mattresses 
was recently traced from a junk-dealer in 
\rkansas to a mattress factory in Chicago. 
Reliable manufacturers frequently have 
offers of old mattresses from junk-dealers, 
which shows that the trade is a brisk one. 


1 Pe ep into a Mattress Factory 


A mattress factory where the cheapest 
crade of mattresses, from a dollar and a half 


up, are made, is an interesting if not a 
wholesome place. The macerating ma- 
chine has a long, narrow trough at one end, 
into which the rags are fed. Its floor is a 
leather apron: which carries the rags into a 
revolving two-foot drum, furnished on the 
inside with thousands of sharp steel teeth 
which tear the rags to bits. The apron ends 
in a set of wooden rollers, through which 
the shoddy, now soft and fluffy, is pressed. 
One of these machines can grind 600 pounds 
of rags a day. The shoddy then goes 
through a cleaner, which is a long zinc box 
which drives out dust and purifies the mate- 
rial somewhat. In the mattress-stuffer, 
which next comes into play, the mattress 
cover is filled with a layer of shoddy, an- 
other of excelsior and a final layer of shoddy. 
rhe whole process takes but thirty seconds 
and the mattress is then wheeled to a power 
sewing-machine, where the operator seams 
the open edges together. 

That is the method in a real mattress 
factory. In the ordinary city workshop, 
often in a tenement basement, though the 
law forbids, neither the cleaner nor the 
filler is in evidence. The shoddy-picker is 
used to grind up old rags and to re-pick the 





stuffing of mattresses that are being reno- 
vated, scattering germs with a fine impar- 
tiality. The workman stuffs the case by 
hand, sewing up the opening with his long 
needle, and when it is done he takes it on his 
shoulder to his customer. 


The True Inwardness of Hair Mattresses 


The old hair mattress is greeted at the 
dump with even more joy than the old cot- 
ton one. If the hair comes out of the reno- 
vator very short and broken it can still be 
mixed with longer hair and used. Fairly 
long hair is sometimes mixed with pig- 
bristles. But not one scrap is ever thrown 
away until it disintegrates into dust. The 
finest horse-tail hair, cut from the wild 
mustangs of Central and South America, 
spun into ropes twenty feet long and boiled 
into curl, as carefully as my lady’s switch, 
may end after years of service, in a cheap mat- 
tress mixed with goat orcattlehair. The hair 
from manes of horses is also curled and re- 
picked, but, being softer, it loses its elasticity 
sooner than the ‘‘drawings”’ from the tails. 

The state law of Ohio now provides that 
all mattresses must bear a cloth label, 
printed in English, stating whether the con- 
tents is new or second-hand. The New 
York bill, which was three times introduced 
by the mattress-workers’ union and three 
times defeated during the latest session of 
the Legislature, made a similar provision, 
including pillows and absolutely forbidding 
the use of materials from hospitals. But it 
is doubtful whether the mattress from the 
dump can go through a lifetime of service 
without being at some time in use by a 
patient suffering from a contagious disease. 
Even though it is disinfected at the time, 
its use by the tenement housewife, after it 
has traveled to the dump and through the 
factory, is not to be recommended. She 
probably could not read the label and she 
cares very little about the stuffing provided 
the ticking and the price are satisfactory. 
The use of shoddy mattresses in the 
cheaper boarding and lodging houses will 
probably continue until forbidden by law. 
So the country boy or girl who goes to the 
city straight from clean corn-husks and 
straw is at once exposed to infection. 

In a recent interview the New York De- 
partment of Health disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for this situation by pointing out that 
the germs of disease are carried into the 
human system only by animal agents. The 
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board investigates conditions in the mat- 
tress factories only when the neighbors com- 
plain of dust coming from the windows. 
But even if there is no direct danger of in- 
fection from a pile of filthy rags gathered 
from unknown sources, the danger from 
these rags when used as a bed is obvious. 
The presence of “animal agents” in city 
boarding and lodging houses is a matter only 
of time and season. 

Even if the New York bill does pass the 
next session of the Legislature, it will leave 
something to be desired. The Maryland 
law, which forbids the use of shoddy or any 
material made from a fabric which has once 
been used, is better. In Maryland the mat- 
tress is required to be labeled, with its con- 
tents, and the dealer must read the label to 
the customer who cannot read it. The cus- 
tomer and dealer are thus protected as well 
as the actual mattress maker. It is worth 
remembering that in most states the dealer 
has to take the manufacturer’s word for 
what he is buying. But even the Maryland 
law does not forbid the use of second-hand 
hair and feathers. 

Then Jersey has a law, passed in March, 
1912, which forbids the use of material from 
hospitals in the manufacture of bedding and 
sofas and requires that mattresses, pillows, 
etc., be clearly labeled whether the contents 
are new or second-hand. 


Dangers in Old Feathers 


There are grave dangers in old feathers. 
Hair and long-fibred cotton can be reno- 
vated and sterilized with steam, but it is 
almost impossible to sterilize feathers. The 
germs enter the minute opening at the end 
of the quill and lodge in the lumen within 
the quill, where they are separated from the 
sleeper’s mouth only by a thickness of tick- 
ing and cotton. New goose feathers cost 
fifty cents a pound where old ones cost but 
forty and it takes six pounds for a pair of 
pillows. So again the manufacturer suc- 
cumbs to temptation. There is almost as 
great a difference between duck feathers at 
eighteen and twenty-five cents. Even 
chicken feathers, though they cost but six 
cents a pound when new, are frequently 
reused and sometimes adulterated with 
shoddy. Pillows are frequently advertised 
in city stores at fifty cents a pair. With 
ticking at twelve cents a yard, the contents 
may be imagined. 


Fortunately, the large hotel-keepers 








throughout the country have begun to 
insist on pillows made of new feathers. 
Consequently, it is possible in most places 
to secure pillows plainly tagged with the 
information that the contents are all new, 
at from three dollars a pair up. 


The Purchase of a Mattress 


When economy is necessary, let it be ex- 
ercised in the material of the bedstead and 
not of that in the mattress and _ pillows. 
Since it is possible to get them made of new 
materials and so labeled, it is the duty of the 
housewife to safeguard her family. The 
mattress may be made of silk floss, of coco- 
nut fiber, of sea-weed, or even in part of the 
bark of certain African trees, as well as of 
cotton or hair. It is not necessary that it 
should be expensive to be both sanitary 
and comfortable. But whatever material 
it contains should be new and so labeled. 
If the local dealer has no guaranteed mat- 
tresses and pillows in stock and if he seems 
reluctant to order them, they may be se- 
cured from a firm in a state where the law 
requires labeling. The larger firms in most 
cities carry such goods because of the grow- 
ing demand for them. And they are usu- 
ally willing to prepay freight. 

The new mattress should be above sus- 
picion and the old one should be kept from 
doing any harm. It can be given to the 
health department to be burned wherever 
this body possesses an incinerator. In the 
smaller communities it can be burned in 
one’s own back yard. 

And the rag bag? The city stores are full 
of the old-fashioned rag rugs which have 
come back into favor because they are wash- 
able and sanitary. 

“The day will come when the use of sec- 
ond-hand material in mattresses will be for- 
bidden everywhere,” declared one enlight- 
ened shoddy manufacturer. ‘Already the 
amount manufactured and the demand are 
falling off. What’ll I do when I can’t make 
it? Why, I'll make more cotton ‘botts,’ 
that’s all. I’Il be glad to see the day come.” 

It might provide an interesting meeting 
for a woman’s club to see how near that day 
has come in its own state. A letter to the 
state Department of Labor will get the in- 
formation. And another to the local mem- 
ber of the Legislature may help the law 
along. 

We need clean sleep as well as clean food. 
Let the label tell. 
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By 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
D> 


Write freely to Mrs. Van de Water your per- 
plexities. She is here to help YOU. Address 
her in care of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
pondents expecting personal replies are request- 


Corre- 


ed to inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


His Mother 


“CNURELY,” declared a clever young 
S matron in my hearing, “‘women and 
their views have changed since 
Bible-times! I read that Ruth, with all 
appearance of sincerity, said to her mother- 
in-law, ‘Entreat me not to leave thee’; 
adding a promise, born of desire, to live 
where she lived and concluding with the 
statement: ‘where thou diest, there will 
I die and there will I be buried also!’ That 
last sentence I could truthfully utter my- 
self, for ve no objection to dying where my 
mother-in-law dies, or in being buried in 
the same place, for when we’re dead and 
buried our proximity to each other will 
make no difference to either of us.” 

I was forced to smile at her tirade, but 
the smile ended in a sigh. For I knew this 
woman’s husband and I knew his mother. 
Moreover, I can recall the time when mother 
and son were all in all to each other. 

‘God gave me my own dear mother,” 
remarked another woman, “but I do not 
like to think who may, perhaps, have sent 
me my mother-in-law.” 

Within the past week two letters dealing 
with the “in-law” problem have come to 
me. The writer of one refers to an epistle 
that appeared in this department several 
months ago, signed “S. E. R.” Of this 
communication my correspondent writes: 


Let me say to S. E. R., be thankful “his mother”’ 
comes to see you only three times a year, instead 
of complaining of it as you do in your letter. If 
she does not approve of you, think what it would be 
to have her drop in three times a week, or three 
times a day. She would inevitably make disapprov- 
ing note of your methods, tell you just what to do, 
and advise your husband what he should have you 
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do. That would be more wearing to your patience 
and temper than her present attitude is. 

“As a rule a man chooses a wife who is very dif- 
ferent from his mother and sisters. Much friction 
would be saved if both parties would be content to 
be friendly acquaintances. I sympathize deeply 
with a mother who must have her son marry. His 
wife and he should be sure to let the mother have 
some of his society, for I am sure that if I had a 
married son I would want to see him alone occasion- 
ally. The wife should not object to this. There is 
no real sin in it, is there? 

The situation would be much simpler if the poor 
dear man in the case had any idea that mother and 
wife are much like rival sweethearts. But the aver- 
age man has no tact. 

CL 
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Perhaps he hasn’t. But he certainly 
has natural affections. Yet sometimes he 
must conceal these to keep peace in the 
family. He must neglect one woman,— 
his wife or his mother,—if the two are 
jealous of each other. If his mother does 
not live with him, the chances are that he 
will let her suffer rather than distress his wife. 
To be brutally frank, this course will be the 
easier for him. He does not see his parent 
each day; he sees his wife constantly, and 
she can make him miserable if she chooses. 

I do not mean that she deliberately plans 
to make her husband uncomfortable. But 
she is jealous of the woman who bore him. 
That is the cause underlying many cases 
in which a man and his mother grow apart 
after his marriage. The wife naturally 
resents the constant reference to “the pies 
that Mother made,” “the way Mother kept 
house,” “the way Mother trained her chil- 
dren.” She is not broad enough and big 
enough to know that the loyalty that makes 
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her. husband praise the elderly woman is 
the same loyalty that will make him faith- 
ful to the young one. 

There are two courses open to the wife 
who is jealous of her mother-in-law. She 
may alienate her husband from his mother, 
or she may set aside her own petty feelings 
and accommodate herself to conditions. 
In the first case, tears and complaints are 
her strongest allies. ‘Your mother does 
not approve of me, John,” will do much to- 
ward rousing the loving spouse’s ire against 
the most devoted parent. “I do try to 
please your mother, dear, but somehow I 
always fail. It is hopeless,—she will never 
love me!” is another powerful weapon. 
Such remarks uttered at the psychological 
moment will bring about the desired 
estrangement. But it is an estrangement 
that, sooner or later, reacts on the person 
who makes the trouble. She will eventually 
suffer more than if she had submitted to the 
natural course of events. 

I can already, in imagination, hear some 
of my readers protest indignantly that I am 
taking the side of the mother-in-law, that 
[ hold a brief for her, or even that I am 
a mother-in-law myself. All of which allega- 
tions I promptly deny. But in this personal 
talk I want to look at both sides of the 
matter, and I treat that of the offending 
wife first of all. 


Perhaps the word “offending” is too 


strong. I would better say “mistaken 
wife.” In showing her dislike for her 


mother-in-law, or in weaning a man from 
his mother, she may think that she is prov- 
ing how much deeper his love for her is than 
his love for his dearest relative. What she 
really proves with regard to him is that he 
is too much afraid of his wife, or too much 
of a moral coward, to come out frankly and 
manfully and award to each woman that 
which belongs to her. If his mother has 
been a loving and kind parent to him, he has 
no more right to turn from her than from 
any friend who has sacrificed all for him. 

‘“My mother-in-law has called on me 
only twice this winter,’’ remarked one 
matron, ‘‘and as I make it a rule never to 
call on her except to return her visits to me, 
[ have been in her house twice in six months. 
She has asked me to come often, but I 
won't.” 

As I looked at her I appreciated that the 
woman of whom she was speaking was 
eighty, while she, herself, was but forty. 
Surely she could afford to take into consid- 
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eration the years that lay between her and 
the older matron, might think of the sorrows 
that had filled those years, might pause to 
consider that it could not be long before 
one of the twain would be where the other 
could not make amends for negligence, 
jealousy and petty spite. Funeral flowers 
are poor comfort to the corpse who has 
never received any ante-mortem blossoms. 
I said as much to this wife, for I know her 
well. 

“But what would you have me do?” she 
asked. ‘My husband himself resents the 
way in which his mother has treated me.” 

“Who told him about it?” queried I. 

She flushed uncomfortably. ‘Well, I 
told him a few things, of course, for I was so 
hurt that I cried about it sometimes and 
so had to confess the truth to him. And 
besides that, he sees how cold his mother is 
to me. Now what would you have had me 
do through all these years since my mar- 
riage?” 

What would I have had her do? In the 
first place, I would have had her keep silent 
about her wrongs. What her husband did 
not see, she need not have told him; what 
he did see she could have pretended to ignore 
or smooth over. She could have remarked 
lightly in excuse: ‘‘Why, my dear, that’s 
only your mother’s way and she means 
nothing by it. I know how dearly she loves 
you and if it had not been for her training 
you would not have been as dear and good 
as you are!”’ 

Yes, there are plenty of things to say 
if one would be a peacemaker. Perhaps the 
promise that they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God is spoken of the peacemakers be- 
cause they have in themselves enough of the 
divine nature to forgive their fellow mortals. 

The problem that confronts the mother 
of men-children is one she would do well to 
consider early in life. 

“What will you do when your boy mar- 
ries?’ was asked the mother of a devoted son. 

“Try to love his wife and mind my own 
business!”’ was the prompt reply. 

Surely it would be hard to find a better 
rule for getting on comfortably with one’s 
daughter-in-law. Coupled with common 
sense it will hold back the older woman from 
interfering in the young matron’s house- 
hold, in her nursery, in her management of 
her affairs in general. Another safe maxim 
is: Never give advice unless it 1s asked,—and 
then do it very carefully. 

One great mistake that the mother makes 


is to expect that her daughter-in-law will 
love her as much as she wants her to do. 
At first the new wife will not care deeply 
for her husband’s mother. All that that 
mother can hope is that her son will be 
happy, that he will continue to regard her 
as his dear friend and that his wife will not 
object to his doing this. Anything that 
comes to her over and above this should be 
received by her as one of the unexpected 
mercies of which she can say, 
“ Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more.” 


The “‘in-law”’ relation is, after all, a man- 
made one and we err when we expect to 
find in it the love and tenderness that exist 
where there is the blood tie. One cannot 
force affection, but if one is broad and 
gentle and considerate and kind, it may 
come. And, after all, the mother of a son 
who is safely and happily married has much 
for which to be thankful. She should rejoice 
that he has a good wife, one who loves him 
and cares for him and his house and chil- 
dren, one who makes his home happy, one 
who makes him live up to the best that is 
in him. What more would a mother have? 

Ah, we all know what she would have! 
She would have,—since she is human,— 
the tender little attentions that were hers 
until another woman came into her boy’s 
life; she would have the frequent visits 
from the son who, for years, was her chief 
concern in life. One wise woman makes 
opportunities for her husband and_ his 
mother to have long, confidential conversa- 
tions. She says affectionately to the pair, 
“Now, I know that you two chums have 
lots to say to each other and I am going to 
leave you alone for a while so that you may 
have one of the heart-to-heart talks that 
all parents and all children of whatever age 
need and should have.”’ 

Do not the man and his mother love her 
better because of her unselfish “under- 
standingness?”’ 

I acknowledge frankly that many mothers 
are jealous of their sons’ wives, but their 
love for those same sons ought to move 
them to conceal this bitter and unworthy 
sentiment. They should crush it as they 
would crush any other unholy feeling. 

The other letter to which I referred in the 
foregoing is from a daughter-in-law who 
proves that there is not, of necessity, en- 
mity just because of the “‘in-law”’ relation. 
This young woman says: 
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I was glad when I read in Goop HovsEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE that you were going to discuss the mother- 
in-law question. “ Mother’’—the sweetest name on 
earth, that of the truest, best friend one can have! 
Do the words “‘in-law”’ added to that name change 
her into the undesirable, unlovable person coarse 
jokers would have us believe her to be? From my 
observation many of the troubles come from the 
jealousy of the daughter-in-law. Sometimes I can 
scarcely restrain my indignation at the discourtesy 
and cold indifference shown to some well-meaning, 
if, perhaps, tactless, and yet good woman by a 
daughter-in-law. Just wait until the young woman 
herself has married sons! I want here and now to 
sign myself— 

One Who Loves Her Mother-In-Law. 


And in spite of cynics, many another 
woman loves her mother-in-law. And if 
she cannot love her she can be patient, 
and forbearing, and forgiving, for the reason 
embodied in the title of this little talk,— 
because she is ‘‘HIS mother.”’ 


A Husband’s Opportunity 


By a curious coincidence, the following 
letter has come to me, just as I have finished 
the foregoing Talk. Although there is little 
space this month for our correspondents, 
this epistle touches so closely upon the mat- 
ter in hand that I publish it gladly: 


{ have a kind husband and a lovely home, but I 
have one cause for unhappiness. I have a dear old 
mother who has buried all of her loved ones except 
me. I feel that I ought to be with her a great deal, 
and when I have fulfilled every duty to my home 
I ask her to come to me or I go to her. I feel that 
she ought to live with me, but my husband would 
not like it, for he is jealous of her. He acknowledges 
that she has always been considerate of him and 
has never bothered him at all, but,—well, to be 
frank, he is jealous of her love for me and mine for 
her, although he knows I love him dearly. The doc- 
tor tells me my mother has an incurable disease and 
cannot live long. I must have her with me as much 
as possible, yet do not want to anger my husband. 
I don’t know what to do,—neglect my mother, or 
vex him. How should he feel about all this, since 
he is cursed with such a jealous nature? Mary D. 


While these are not ‘‘ Talks to Husbands,” 
all that I have said in this particular “ Talk 
to Wives” will apply in the case of this man 
and his wife’s mother. Were the man to be 
frank with himself, he would appreciate 
that a great, strong man cannot, without 
losing his respect for himself, be jealous 
of an ill and lonely old mother. And I have 
such faith in mankind as to believe that 
if he could for one minute see himself 
in the clear, white light of justice, his 
wife’s “‘one cause for unhappiness”’ would 
be banished. 


—, 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are 
from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depari- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine 
exclusively. 
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Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers, concerning the many phases of the great prob- 
lem of Pure Food, and its corollaries of sanitation 
and health. 
send postage. 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 


1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Scientific Champions of Dirty Food 


How Two Learned Professors Defend, Respectively, Benzoate of 
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Soda and Rotten Eggs 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


T is admitted by all that immunity to 
disease can be to a great extent ob- 
tained by a body so vitalized by proper 

nutrition, fresh air, pure water, and proper 
exercise that the infectious germs are thrown 
off or otherwise rendered powerless. As I 
said at the Conservation Congress in Indian- 
apolis, it is for this reason that the campaign 
for pure and wholesome food lies at the very 
foundation of the protection of the public 
health. It is a mistaken idea that a food is 
not to be condemned unless it produces 
diseases. A food is to be condemned which 
is in any way so debased as to undermine 
nutrition and impoverish the blood, and 
thus open the door of the body to invite the 
entrance of every germ that may be coming 
along the road. Thus the addition to foods 
of bodies which in themselves are not poison- 
ous or harmful, but which debase the prod- 
uct and make it less palatable or less nu- 
tritious, is a crime of the same magnitude as 
that of adding to the foods poisonous and 
deleterious ingredients, or of suffering it to 
fall into advanced stages of decomposition. 
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To the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography in Washington came Dr. J. 
H. Long, member of the Remsen Referee 
Board of chemists, and worshipped at the 
shrine of the god Benzoate. This congress 
is an international body devoted to a more 
careful study of vital statistics and the fun- 
damental principles of sanitation than has 
hitherto been possible. It might be sup- 
posed that such a congress would be a very 
improper place to plead the cause of a dis- 
credited food preservative, for which even 
Long has yet failed to claim any virtue. But 
this is a mistaken view, as a few facts will 
show. The section of dietetics of this Con- 
gress by some strange accident of organiza- 
tion was officered almost exclusively by the 
friends and active protagonists of food dyes 
and preservatives. So heterochronous was 
the accident (?) that I, as a member of the 
general committee, felt constrained to ad- 
dress the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and protest against this apparent at- 
tempt to pack the jury. To appoint as the 
referee in an academic discussion of a mat- 
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ter of public health, a man known for his 
extreme, uncompromising attitude on the 
retrogressive side of the question, is surely 
contrary to judicial fairness, to say the least. 
I would not accept such a position because of 
my pronounced convictions, and yet a man 
like Dr. Long, who is chiefly known by his 
advocacy of food preservatives, is made the 
referee on that subject in an international 
congress of hygiene! 

I should not bring up this matter but for 
the publicity given the proceedings of the 
section in which Drs. Long and Sedgwick 
sought to utilize the character and influence 
of this great congress to fasten upon the 
American people the doctrine that drug- 
preserved, rotten, dirty foods are good 
enough for the poor people of the country. 

I did not hear Dr. Long’s paper. The 
newspaper account read in part as follows: 

Strong opposition to the position taken by Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley on the use of benzoate of soda, 
developed yesterday in the dietetic hygiene section, 
when Dr. John H. Long . . . said: “TI used a poison 
squad, fed them on the average of 45 milligrams of 
the drug every day, and for too days was unable to 
observe any ill effects. I fee! confident from the 
experiments that I have conducted with benzoate 
of soda that it is not harmful, as has been alleged 
by some of our noted experts in recent years. I 
want to defend the use of it because practical demon- 
strations show that it is not harmful.” 

Following this, Dr. Long announced that he had 
operated another poison squad, this time using sul- 
phate of copper, a chemical used in preparing French 
green peas. To the astonishment of the members of 
the section Dr. Long announced that sulphate may 
be considered ‘‘a desirable component of French 
peas.” He said that after careful experiments with 
the poison squad, using sulphate of copper, he found 
no ill effects where the chemical is used in small 
quantities, 


Dr. Long’s Earlier Testimony Concerning 
Benzoate 


Dr. Long and his colleagues had an opu- 
lent opportunity to establish their case 
before the federal court at Indianapolis, as 
well as before the dietetic section of the 
Congress of Hygiene. Among the remark- 
able statements and admissions that he 
made on the witness stand were the fol- 
lowing: 

That benzoic acid was formerly made 
from gum benzoin and afterward from 
cow’s urine, a process with which he was 
personally familiar, and in later years that 
it was made from a coal tar product, toluene, 
as its cheapest source. He said that up to 
six-tenths of a gram a day he believed 





benzoic acid to be wholly without deleteri- 
ous effect; administered in quantities of a 
gram to the pound of starchy food, he be- 
lieved it would delay digestion. He said 
that it made no difference whether benzoic 
acid or benzoate of soda was used, up to two 
or three grams a day, but that above five 
grams a day he was not so positive. He 
said also that the additional work imposed 
upon the kidneys, in eliminating benzoic 
acid as hippuric acid, was “play,”’—a state- 
ment that so astounded the judge that he 
asked him to repeat it. He also testified 
that the odor of benzoic acid derived from 
urine was decidedly bad, while that derived 
from gum benzoin and toluene was aro- 
matic. Further, he testified that benzoate 
of soda or benzoic acid had no food value at 
all, no condimental value, and that its odor 
was slight; its value, he said, consisted in 
the fact that it could be added to foods with- 
out disclosing its presence by taste or smell. 

Dr. Long would not agree to the proposi- 
tion that to encourage uncleanliness in the 
preparation of food would be undesirable; 
he said he could not agree to a statement so 
broad as that. His most important con- 
tribution was that the addition of benzoic 
acid to rotten tomatoes would not improve 
their flavor or character. It was hardly 
necessary to’ go to an expert to find out that 
the addition of a tasteless or odorless sub- 
stance to rotten materials would fail to 
improve their taste or odor. Finally, on 
cross-examination, he was forced to admit 
that in some instances benzoate of soda 
could be used to conceal the inferiority of a 
tomato pulp which was intended to be man- 
ufactured into catsup. Further than this, 
he would not go. 

It seems very strange that one interested 
in sanitation, health and the public welfare 
should find that the chief virtue of a drug, 
which it was proposed to add to food, re- 
sided in the fact that it could be added with- 
out making its presence known. Benzoate, 
therefore, cannot be compared with condi- 
mental substances, which protect the con- 
sumer by their own qualities, as no one can 
cat over-salted food products. On the con- 
trary, “Dr. Long’s favorite prescription” can 
be given in practically unlimited quantities 
to the innocent who would be unaware that 
he was filling his stomach with it. It is 
indeed difficult to refrain from expressing the 
deepest regret that a scientific man, a pro- 
fessor in a college (Northwestern University 
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Medical School) and a professed, sanitarian, 
should find it possible to go to such lengths 
to promote the use of a substance in food 
products which even in the eyes of its own 
defenders is capable at times of working 
injury and always of deceiving the public. 

Dr. Long was finally driven by the inexor- 
able logic of the cross-examiner to admit that 
benzoate of soda was not necessary to food 
manufacture, that it could be added to food 
in unlimited quantities without betraying 
its presence by smell or taste and that it 
had absolutely no food or condimental value 
of any kind. On the other hand, the con- 
sumption of benzoic acid consumes energy 
and its conversion into hippuric acid is 
acknowledged by all writers of standing to 
be an effort of nature to minimize its toxic 
effects by converting it into a less harmful 
substance, to be excreted with the least 
damage to the system. No wonder that 
Dr. Long’s book on physiological chemistry, 
as he said in his testimony, is “now out of 
print.” Justice Anderson brushed aside 
the filaments of his reasoning like cobwebs 
and declared from the evidence submitted 
the utter failure of the Remsen Board to 
prove the harmlessness of benzoate. 
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When Are Eggs ‘ Rotten’’? 

Prof. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is a philosopher 
who has the courage of his convictions. He 
testified in a rotten egg case in the district 
court of New Jersey that the eggs in ques- 
tion were given to his cook with orders to 
prepare them for his breakfast and when 
they were so prepared he ate them. It is 
interesting, however, to notice in what form 
they were prepared, namely, as scrambled 
eggs. This is an illustration of the story 
of the waiter, who, when asked for an order 
of soft boiled eggs or fried eggs, reported to 
the guest as follows, ‘We ain’t got no fryin’ 
or soft boilin’ eggs, but we have scramblin’ 
eggs.”’ Prof. Sedgwick was very positive 
that the numbers of bacteria found in eggs 
were no index to decomposition, not even if 
the bacteria were of the fecal kind and that 
there was no known limit of numbers of 
such bacteria by which a judgment could be 
formed respecting decomposition. It was 
testified that the eggs in question contained 
from 100,000 to 10,000,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter and contained also strepto- 
cocci and that the injection of half a gram 
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of this product into guinea pigs killed them 
in a short time; that the pigs which did not 
die were sick for a long time after that and 
lost weight; that the guinea pigs which did 
die were filled up with all kinds of pus- 
producing and _ disease-producing _ bacilli 
and that white mice fed from broth culture 
of these bacilli were killed,—evidence show- 
ing not only decomposition but the forma- 
tion of poisonous bodies beside. 

He was asked if such facts in his opinion 
did not prove the eggs to be decomposed 
and answered in the negative. The court 
was somewhat astonished at this and took 
part in the questioning by asking, “‘ In whole 
or in part?’’ to which the answer was, 
‘Neither in whole nor in part’’; he also 
testified that such organisms were no index 
to putrefaction. In the cross-examination, 
Prof. Sedgwick stoutly maintained that the 
eggs were all right, stating: “I believed 
these to have been good eggs. They were 
inferior to the best winter eggs, but they 
were good eggs; I should have been per- 
fectly willing to eat them.” 

Before the Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, Prof. Sedgwick appeared and 
read a paper extending the Sedgwickian 
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philosophy from eggs to oysters. He main- 
tained that oysters from polluted waters 
were perfectly suitable food products. It 
might be a good thing to grade oysters and 
have those that are perfectly pure reserved 
for the rich, with permission to eat them 
raw; while those which come from polluted 
waters and are contaminated should be 
cooked and fed to the poor. 

It is a matter of some concern, however, 
to those who have the true welfare of the 
public at heart, to see such philosophy 
preached at great scientific meetings and 
not a single voice raised in objection. When 
such philosophy is given before the court, 
the cross-examiner or adverse witnesses can 
easily pick it to pieces and show its mislead- 
ing features. It ought to be possible in a 
Congress of Hygiene, gathered from all 
nations, to find someone who could defend 
the laboring man from the dangers of such 
a diet. It is true that foods do vary in 
price, as, for instance, the porterhouse steak 
of beef sells for a great deal more than 
chuck steak, from the same animal, but 
these two pieces of food have the same 
purity, same freedom from disease, if taken 
from a healthy animal and handled in a 
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sanitary way and have the same nutritive 
value. One may bea little bit more difficult 
of mastication than the other, or have a 
little more pleasing taste, but as nutrients 
they are alike and thus the poor man has 
this opportunity of purchasing a cheaper 
piece of meat while at the same time he gets 
one having the same sanitary and nutritive 
properties as possessed by a higher class 
article. In the same manner, small po- 
tatoes may sell for a lower price than larger 
ones, but they are equal in character, in 
nutrients and in wholesomeness, to the large 
and higher-priced article. 

And this range of prices, according to 
choice and excellence, is found throughout 
the whole of the food market. There are 
plenty of wholesome, pure foods in the world 
for all its people. Men of science should 
seek to preach doctrines of sanitation in 
foods, that they should be clean and pro- 
duced from healthy vegetables and healthy 
animals. Most unfortunate is it when the 
apostles of a mercenary policy are men of 
scientific eminence and distinction, who lend 
themselves and their names and also the 
names of the great institutions with which 
they are connected tosuch regrettable efforts. 


Appeal of the Egg Case 


Strange to say, in the egg case first men- 
tioned the judge of the district court ruled 
that the eggs were not filthy nor decom- 
posed and that the contention of the United 
States should be rejected. The learned 
judge held that the government must not 
only establish the case by weight of its 
evidence, but this being a case involving 
the forfeiture of property, the evidence 
must be of clear and convincing character. 
Perhaps, had it been merely a question of 
whether the stuff would poison the consumer 
or not, as it killed guinea pigs and mice, the 
judge would not have required such an 
overwhelming preponderance of testimony. 
But when the sacred rights of property in 
the egg product were concerned the evi- 
dence must be of “clear and convincing 
character.” The United States took an 
appeal to the circuit court in this celebrated 
case, which was heard by three learned 
justices, and Judge Buffington was author- 
ized to render an opinion reversing the court 
below, confirming the contention of the 
United States and ordering the product to 
pe destroyed. The circuit court carefully 
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reviewed the evidence and came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 


Finding, therefore, that this food product was 
decomposed, and the act providing that for the pur- 
poses of the act an article shall be deemed adulter- 
ated “if it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, 
decomposed or putrid animal substance,” it follows 
that this product falls within the statutory definition 
on the ground of decomposition, and it therefore 
becomes unnecessary for the purposes of this case 
to pass on the question whether the product, by rea- 
son of the addition of sugar, was also to be deemed 
adulterated. The decree of the court below is 
therefore reversed with directions to enter a decree 
in condemnation in favor of the government.” 


An Appeal to the President 


As is usual in such cases, however, the 
interests which seek to force upon the people 
debased, adulterated and decomposed food 
products desire to keep out of the courts 
just as much as possible and so it is not 
surprising that they followed the usual 
course of appealing to the higher officials of 
the government. Accordingly, Prof. Sedg- 
wick, on the first of May, 1911, appealed to 
President Taft to interfere in the matter. 

In this appeal he stated: 


Dr. Wiley’s men for the last six months or more 
have been seizing “bulk” eggs,—i. e., eggs “broken 
out”’ of the shell, and frozen or dried in Kansas, 
chiefly because these contain large numbers of cer- 
tain kinds of bacteria and thus transgress a private 
and otherwise unaccepted “standard” which they 
themselves had the assurance to set up as a purely 
technical test of decomposition. A Boston friend of 
mine, an egg merchant packing bulk eggs in Kansas 
and selling them in the East, having had his eggs 
seized, fought the Department of Agriculture in the 
United States District Court at Trenton about a 
month ago and beat it completely on every point. 
The government has, nevertheless, appealed the 
case, a point about which we do not greatly care 
because we are very confident of winning in the 
higher court as easily as we did in the lower. 


It is seen that Prof. Sedgwick’s optimism 
extended to the upper court, but, as has 
already been shown, it did not seem to have 
had a substantial basis. Then he goes on 
to say to the President, echoing the old cry 
which is heard thousands of times by all who 
seek to protect the public from injury, that 
business is being interfered with. Note par- 
ticularly the following statement made by 
Prof. Sedgwick: ‘What really matters is 
that since the government is free to continue 
to make similar seizures, by dropping the 
appeal and otherwise, an important indus- 
try istoalarge extent paralyzed meanwhile.” 
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Again he made the appeal, which had 
been so often granted in regard to the food 
law, that it should be suspended, and asked 
of President Taft “that, pending the report 
of the Board and during the period of one 
year from date, no further seizures be made 
on technical grounds.” In his letter to the 
President he makes the following statement: 





I may also pledge to you my professional opin- 
ion, based upon extensive knowledge of the facts, 
that the eggs in controversy at Trenton were abso- 
lutely sound, sweet, wholesome, and in every way 
edible and fit for food,—although it was a fact that 
they were very high in bacteria.” 


Prof. Sedgwick is also among those who, 
at least during the time when I was chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, did not approve 
of the Bureau, for he refers, in closing, in his 
letter to the President, to the “peculiar, 
bureaucratic and unjustifiable methods of 
the Bureau of Chemistry” . . . Of course 
the President of the United States trans- 
mitted all of the papers to the Department 
of Agriculture and they were referred to the 
Bureau of Chemistry. As Chairman of the 
Board, I urged the secretary not to grant the 
request of Prof. Sedgwick. In closing my 
letter to him I said: 


It is these insidious forms of decomposition such 
as those which take place in meats, sausages, milk, 
etc., which cause the serious ptomaine poison; and 
where the sense of taste and smell does not warn the 
consumer, that the Department should make every 


effort to prevent; and it is toward preventing this 
form of decomposition that scientific investigations 
made by the Department have been directed. 


While no formal order stopping the 
seizure of frozen egg products was issued, 
the activities of the Bureau in this direc- 
tion were practically suspended, pending 
the decision in this case. 


The Shame of the Universities 


It is with extreme reluctance that I feel 
compelled in this apparently personal way 
to call the attention of the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to the secret dangers to 
which they are exposed. It seems almost 
incredible that men of science connected 
with great institutions of learning should so 
confuse their scientific ability and sense of 
justice with the exigencies of trade as to lose 
sight of the fact that there is an interest in 
this country to be protected™besides that of 
business. The day is fast coming when it 
will no longer be popular to place the dealer 
above the citizen and I think we may look 
forward to a time not far distant when it 
will be considered especially bad form for 
a member of the teaching corps of a great 
university or institute to be found on the 
side of the mercenary interests. If educa- 
tion does not raise up protagonists of the 
people against vested interests, it may well 
be called a failure. 


The Dangers in Store Candies 


Plenty of Glucose and Occasional Traces of Arsenic 


By Harvey W 


HE child finds sugar in its mother’s 

i milk and so acquires the taste early. 

We should not, therefore, be in- 
different to the demands of the sweet tooth. 
But we should strive to minister to its 
wants in a rational manner and in a way 
promoting health. 

The holiday season brings a plethora of 
sweetness. In the effort to reproduce lambs 
and angels, fruits and flowers, in candied 
form, too often are coal tar dyes used, and 
much glucose, undesirable flavoring mate- 
rials, and but little sugar. Maple candies, 
the mints, clear candies, plain chocolates, 
etc., with a sacrifice of quantity to quality 
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would produce more happiness on the whole. 

Simplicity in candies is to be recom- 
mended, as it is in foods. I am not a 
believer in preparing a candy in such a way 
as to make it a confection. The health and 
the taste of the child are best served by a 
simple product. The ideal candy would be 
a sugar so manipulated as to make it at- 
tractive to the taste and easily consumed, 
not forgetting to make it attractive to the 
eye. It is possible to make from pure sugar 
as great a variety of candies as the needs of 
the growing child, and even of the adult, 
require. 

Fruit juices, fresh or preserved, form ideal 
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coloring and flavoring materials for home- 
made candies. Good commercial flavoring 
extracts and vegetable colors supplement 
these, and with the juice and rind of the 
lemon and orange, the use of the white of 
egg, confectioners’ sugar and nuts, one can 
produce a large variety of pure, home-made 
candies at small expense. 

The candies of commerce are largely com- 
posed of glucose, which, as it does not 
crystallize, tends to keep the product soft 
and pliable, and is‘cheaper than sugar. 
Better appearance and form are given to 
many candies by its use. But so far as its 
ministrations to the sweet tooth are con- 
cerned it is a sorry failure. 

The chief dangers in candies are to be 
found in the colors and coverings employed. 
Coal tar dyes belong to a dubious tribe. 
Out of a family of over one-thousand mem- 
bers, a careful inspection of competent ex- 
perts disclosed’ only seven that were re- 
garded as fit to appear in polite society, and 
even these seven are not wholly without 
fault, since each of them is allowed by the 
regulations under the food law to contain 
as much as one part of arsenic to seven- 
hundred-thousand parts of weight. 

My view is to exclude coal tar and anilin 
dyes entirely from candies. These dyes are 
either poisonous in themselves, or by reason 
of the methods of manufacture they may 
contain traces of arsenic, which should by 
all means be excluded from human foods, 
and especially from those eaten by children. 
Continual small doses of arsenic in the end 
may produce serious and even fatal results. 

Another danger of candies is found in their 
coatings. Confections should be made and 
sold without delay. The exigencies of trade, 
however, haveled to the manufacture of large 
quantities, with which the markets are 
stocked, and some of which are not sold for 
months. There are other forms of candies 
which tend to run or stick together, and the 
exigencies of trade have here indicated a cov- 
ering. Various formsof gum are used for coat- 
ing, and some of these have been found to con- 
tain deleterious substances. For instances, 
shellac has often been found to contain arse- 
nic, and thus an additional quantity of this 
reprehensible material is added to candy. 
Candies may be long kept without objection 
provided they are in a clean, cool place and 
are not coated or treated in any way which 
conceals inferiority or threatens health. 
Moreover, the conditions under which 
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candies are put together must be guarded. 
An interesting note in a recent report of the 
Milwaukee Board of Health states that a 
year ago, when a local investigation of candy 
factories was begun, abominable conditions 
were found to exist in the majority of cases, 
and the confiscation of several tons of 
candy followed. Recent inspections indi- 
cate that these insanitary conditions have 
entirely disappeared and that the city candy 
supply is as safe a prodtct as any available. 
This is a valuable object lesson. 

The addition of sulphurous acid or its 


salts,—that is, sulphites,—to confectionery * 


is forbidden by the law of Pennsylvania. 
The supreme court upheld the opinion of 
Judge Henderson of the superior court, who 
declared that ‘‘No one has a natural or a 
constitutional right to put poison in con- 
fectionery or other foods.” The fumes of 
burning sulphur, commonly known as 
sulphur dioxid or sulphurous acid, and the 
salts of this acid, known as sulphites, are 
not added as such to confectionery. Some 
of the raw materials of which confectionery 
is made, such as molasses, are likely, how- 
ever, to contain large quantities of sulphites. 
The signal victory won by Mr. Cassidy, the 
fearless and efficient agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania food commission, who was summarily 
removed from office, is in sharp contrast to 
the conditions existing in interstate com- 
merce under the decisions made by the 
federal Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
whereby sulphur dioxid may be used in 
“ordinary quantities.” There is practi- 
cally no restriction of its use in the prepara- 
tion of fruits and otherwise. 

I consider pure candy, as just described, 
to be a wholesome article of diet for chil- 
dren two years old or over, provided it is 
given in extreme moderation, so as not to 
unbalance the ration. 

As soon as the mothers of this country 
consistently and persistently demand of the 
tradesmen absolutely pure candies, they 
will greatly hasten the time when such 
products will prevail. I suggest that every 
mother ask the confectioner from whom she 
gets her candy if he is certain that it is 
pure sugar, colored only with caramel or 
harmless vegetable dyes, free from glucose, 
and containing only harmless flavors. Also 
ask the municipal, state and federal food 
officials what they are doing to make such 
candies available. A campaign of this kind 
will work a revolution in manufacture. 
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Drawn by E. W. Kemble 
As It Now Is 


Our drugs and our foods are governed to a 

large extent by the Producer, through the United 

States Department of Agriculture, which too 

often sides with him against the Consumer— 
the Public 
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As It Will Be 


When the United States Bureau of Chemistry, 

with its control of the food and drug supply, is 

a part of a National Department of Health, 

whose interests and sympathies will be naturally 
those of the Consumer 


Wanted: A Department of Public Health 


By Harvey W 


N a recent interesting account of the 
work of Lloyd-George, it was brought 
out that he is enthusiastically pro- 
moting in every possible way the cause of 
public health in England. Under his mas- 
terful presentation of the problem, the 
article goes on to say, England is going wild 
about the public health, and further it is 
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stated that in some localities the rate of 
infant mortality which was over 160 in every 
thousand, before the end of the first year 
has already been diminished by one-third. 
In this country, too, the interest in the 
cause of public health is growing apace, 
but unfortunately, there is no cabinet offi- 
cer here who is giving to the cause the 
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prestige of his position and the influence of 
his work. <A few years ago a movement 
was started by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science looking to the 
formation of a department of health, whose 
head was to be a member of the President’s 
cabinet. That association appointed a 
committee of one-hundred eminent citizens, 
only a few of whom were physicians, to 
inaugurate the propaganda for the cause. 

The health activities of the United States 
government are at the present time scat- 
tered widely and often they assume antago- 
nistic phases. The Public Health Service, 
formerly the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service, is attached to the Treasury 
Department, while the Children’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Vital Statistics are 
attached to the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. The care of the health of 
the Indians is committed to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The health service of 
the Army and Navy is found in the Navy 
and War Departments, respectively. To 
the Department of Agriculture is assigned 
the inspection of meat for human con- 
sumption and the execution of the food and 


drugs act, which is largely a health measure. 
The fundamental idea of the Committee of 
One Hundred is to bring together into one 
harmonious whole all of these activities, 
with such enlargement of powers and re- 
sponsibilities as may make the work thus 
united more efficient, even without the ex- 
penditure of additional funds. The puny 
plant of public health fares poorly sur- 
rounded by the vigorous and growing trees 
of the various departments. 

As has been the case with all measures for 
the public good, numerous antagonists of 
the public health movement have sprung up. 
They may be divided into honest and dis- 
honest opponents. Among the honest op- 
ponents of the measure are those who con- 
scientiously believe that there is no such 
thing as disease, that it exists in the imagi- 
nation of the people. 

Among the dishonest opponents are those 
who would prosper by reason of the suffer- 
ings of the people by selling them nostrums 
and quack medicines at enormous prices 
and of little or no value; men who would 
fatten their purses as the people patiently 
suffer the agonies of disease. 


Out of Dr. Wiley’s Mail Bag 


Sanatogen 


What can you tell me about the value of 
Sanatogen as a lonic and food?—O. R. L. 


This preparation is an excellent represen- 
tative of the class of advertised tonics which 
make exaggerated claims and charge a high 
price for some very simple preparation, 
hiding behind a name which conveys no 
idea of the real composition of the product, 
but suggests health in some way. 

Sanatogen claims 95 per cent. of casein 
and 5 per cent. of sodium glycerophosphate. 
The latter possibly has some place in medi- 
cine as a mild tonic, and casein, which is milk 
curd, has, of course, a food value, but in 
the amounts present one dollar’s worth of 
Sanatogen yields approximately not more 
energy than six cents’ worth of good milk 
or one cent’s worth of ordinary wheat flour. 
The following claims made for Sanatogen 
are seen, therefore, to be highly exaggerated: 
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‘The re-creator of lost health.” 
“Sanatogen is . . . . a rebuilding food.” 
Slates so BeOS revitalizes the overworked 
system. 
“Specific nerve tonic action.” 
‘** Most reliable and scientific of all nutrients.” 
These facts were brought out last April at 
the hearing before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, when theamendment to the na- 
tional food law tocover false claims made for 
patent medicines, etc., was being considered, 
and the estimate of the product as given is 
that of the American Medical Association. 
These facts led Commissioner Ladd to 
the following summing up of the case in 
which I heartily concur: ‘This seems to 
be one of the big fakes of our day, made 
popular through shrewd advertising and 
testimonials secured from men, who, through 
intelligence and training, should know bet- 
ter. It would seem, therefore, if Sanatogen 
is good, milk and eggs would be better and 
at only a fraction of the cost of Santogen.” 
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Just a word withthe housewife: All recipes printed inthis depart- 
ment have been tested for or by the editors, and, if followed with 
care, can be depended upon to givs satisfactory results. Unless 
otherwise specified, the recipes are designed to serve from four 
to six persons. Level measurements are used without exception. 
The editors are here to help you. Please feel free to write 
to me questions, suggestions and criticisms. And be as clear 
and definite as possible in your communications. 


Cecilia K. Bradt, Associate 


Editor, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Are Desserts Waste Efforts’? 


A Question Which Many Tostesses, Otherwise Careful, Overlook 


By Jessamine Chapman 


Professor of Domestic Science and Arts and Dean of Women, Oklahoma Agricultural College 


T is considered bad taste when dining 
I to show the least concern in regard to the 
courses following the one being served, 
yet a few people show courage enough some- 
times to ask what the dessert may be. One 
college girl used to ask the maid to tell her 
whenever mince pie was to be served. 
This girl understood the food value of that 
piece of mince pie and she knew if she 
wished to partake of it she must curtail the 
courses preceding. An ordinary piece of 
mince pie is equal in food value to a piece ol 
roast beef, a medium-sized potato and a 
slice of bread, with a liberal amount of 
butter. If one indulges in a generous sup- 
ply of these and then is expected to eat 
mince pie, the consequence is certain— 
indigestion; not because of the mince pie in 
itself, but because it is added to a meal 
already sufficient for the digestive apparatus 
to care for and added to a meal entirely 
satisfying to the appetite as well. 


A business man is often reproved for 
choosing a piece of apple pie and a glass of 
milk or a piece of cheese for his noonday 
lunch, instead of a serving of meat, a vege- 
table, bread and a cup of coffee; but the 
lunch of pie and milk is not less in food value 
than the meat lunch and may be quite as 
digestible if sufficient time is taken in eating. 
At the same time he is avoiding one of the 
dangers common in our American diet— 
excessive meat eating. 

A father of one household used to make 
this comment when eating a snow pudding, 
a fruit soufflé, or a similar “light and 
fluffy’? dessert: ‘You might as well run 
around the house with your mouth open zs 
to eat that.’ Evidently he was accus- 
tomed to depend upon his dessert to fill out 
the meal and satisfy his appetite com- 
pletely. 

Hence there are two extremes: desserts 
far too heavy unless their real food value is 
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114 Are Desserts 
known and the rest of the meal is planned 
accordingly; and desserts too light to sat- 
isfy the hunger unless a sufficient supply 
of other things be eaten. What place 
then have desserts in the diet? Do they 
serve a purpose or are they simply waste 
efforts? 

Perhaps there is no portion of the meal 
which requires more time, more thought in 
planning and more care in preparation than 
the dessert. An ideal dessert must be well 
flavored and attractive in appearance if it 
is to be above criticism. The appetite is to 
some extent. appeased and hence appear- 
ance and flavor are means of ‘tickling the 
palate.’’ Could anyone enjoy a cornstarch 
blanc-mange made without sufficient salt, or 
without a decided flavor of some kind, or 
without some delectable sauce as an accom- 
paniment? The time and temperature used 
in preparation are most important for good 
results. Could anyone enjoy that same 
cornstarch blanc-mange if it tasted of raw 
starch—a result always obtained with in- 
sufficient time or too low a temperature in 
cooking? Lack of care and thought in 
preparation will produce the most varied 
results in any dessert. Couid one say that 
that blanc-mange was a success if it were so 
stiff and leathery that it stuck to the roof of 
the mouth instead of melting promptly? 
A little over-measurement of cornstarch, 
perhaps with the thought of making sure 
the blanc-mange would mold, could produce 
such a disastrous result. A piece of meat 
may be practically ruined in cooking and yet 
be eaten—with disappointment, perhaps; 
but a poorly prepared dessert will be left 
untouched. A dessert failing in its essen- 
tial quality, its appeal to the appetite, can 
be considered a waste effort always. 

But one may spend the morning following 
the long and complicated process of making 
puff paste, for example, and the result be a 
wonder to behold—pastry absolutely per- 
fect in flakiness, crispness, form and color. 
A filling may be made to equal the crust in 
every respect. But consider the time taken 
compared to the quick mixing of a plain pie 
crust and tell me if the result is reward 
enough for the hours spent in preparation of 
that puff paste. Could one honestly say 
that the household would not ‘smack their 
lips”? just as enthusiastically over a plain 
apple pie as over any tart ever manufac- 
tured of French pastry? Such a_ time- 
consuming dessert is an absolute waste of 
effort. 


Waste Efforts 


But the one essential which makes a des- 
sert a product well worth the time, care, 
thought and actual cost, or makes it simply 
a waste effort from every standpoint, is the 
knowledge of its true food value, then mak- 
ing it serve its purpose in that respect. 
Would anyone serve plum pudding (except 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas, when diet- 
etic reasons are thrown to the winds anyway 
and} - anty only is thought of) with a dinner 
consisting of pea soup and croutons, roast 


leg of lamb, lima beans, macaroni and 
cheese and an egg and lettuce salad? Yet 
such mistakes are often committed. Such 


a meal is unusually high in fat and tissue- 
building material and rather difficult of 
digestion also. To add to it a suet pudding 
with a rich sauce, would be a dietetic crime 
of the worst kind. 

A housekeeper should have a little table 
of desserts carefully classified, either stored 
back in her brain for constant reference or 
written out in tabular ferm, arranging her 
stock of successful desserts into three classes, 
perhaps, as heavy, medium and light. 
Then she should consider whether the 
dinner she is planning is high in food value, 
or low and supply the kind of dessert that 
will make a _ well-balanced meal. The 
following table will illustrate such a classi- 
fication: 


Hea Dessert Medium Desserts Light Desserts 
Pies Custardsand Fresh and stewed 
Cakes and cookies soufflés fruits 
Suet puddings Rice, corn- Plain gelatin 
Rich shortcakes starch jelly 
Rich ice cream Sago, tapioca Junkets 
Preserves puddings 


For example, with a meal consisting of a 
meat and vegetable stew, spinach and 
string beans, perhaps, fresh fruit would 
merely add bulk to a meal already sufficient 
in that respect, but lacking in real food 
value. With such a meal a heavy dessert 
would be legitimate. 

There should be another classification of 
desserts also in the mind of the house- 
keeper as she plans her menus for the 
day. Is the dinner rich in starch, in 
fat or in protein (tissue-building foods)? 
Tf rich in starch, for example, such as 
meat pie, potatoes, creamed carrots and 
peas, she would hardly choose a cornstarch, 
rice or tapioca pudding. A second table, 
showing the desserts arranged according 
to the kind of food value, might be made 
out thus: 





Apple 





Royal 


Pare and core large, well sha pe d apples. Fill the center with marshmallows and bake in a sauce made by 
cooking one-quarter pound of marshmallows, one-quarter cupful of confectioners’ sugar and one-half cupful of 
boiling water, in a double boiler, until smooth. When done, roll in shredded coconut and serve cold in sherbet 


glasses, surrounded with grape juic 


Protein- Starch and Sugar- 
Supplying Sup plyin Fat-Supplyin 
Dessert Desserts Dessert 
Custards Cakes and cookies Ice creams 
Soufflés Rice, tapioca, sago Whipped cream 
Gelatin Cornstarch desserts 
Junket Preserves Rich pie crust 


Fritters, dough 
nuts, etc. 
Nuts. 


Figs, dates 
Raisins, candy 


Suppose a meal consisting of meat cro- 
quettes and a vegetable sautéd in butter 
were served, one would show a lack of 
knowledge in food value if a Philadelphia 
ice cream were served. A gelatin or a cus- 
tard would supply the protein lacking and in 
a very digestible form. But suppose a cus- 
tard were served with a dinner consisting of 
roast beef, peas and cheese salad (high in 
protein) such a dessert would increase un- 
necessarily the tissue-building property of 
the meal and to make a well-balanced meal 
starch or sugar is needed instead; hence 
plain rice with a sweet sauce would be a bet- 
ter choice. 

After considering whether a heavy or a 
light dessert is needed to balance a meal, and 
whether a dessert supplying protein, starch 
or fat is correct, there should be another 
consideration—namely, the blending of 
flavors. A very sweet, insipid dessert would 





Place a marshmallow upon the top of each 


be quite unsatisfactory with a fish dinner, 
but how grateful a fresh acid fruit would be! 
With croquettes as the meat to be served, 
how thoughtless to prolong the flavor of 
deep fat frying by serving doughnuts, aside 
from the further error of adding more fat 
to a meal already amply supplied! 

It is safe then to conclude that desserts 
may be an absolute waste of materials and 
money when carelessly or improperly pre- 
pared because they fail to appeal to the 
appetite, being badly cooked, carelessly 
flavored, or unattractive in appearance; 
desserts are a waste when added to a meal 
already high in food value supplying the 
necessary amount of protein, fat, starches 
and sugars and bulk; desserts are waste 
efforts ii time is spent upon them which 
adds nothing to their food value or attract- 
iveness; and they are waste efforts when 
a careful study of the proper blending of 
flavors is neglected. 

Then if the housekeeper wishes to make 
her desserts serve a purpose in her menus 
she cannot afford to disregard any of these 
facts. In general a safe principle to follow 
is to supply the food value actually required 
in the other foods for the meal and attempt 
in dessert to add bulk and flavor, principally, 
in as attractive a form as possible. 





























No, 2 


Mution Loin Roasts 


-Excessively fat. 


Prime Rib-ends of Beef 


2—Medium. 


rich, sweet, juicy and tender. 


3—Too thin 


Far better at eight cents 


a pound, than a poor porterhouse at twenty-five cents 





Better Meat for Less Money 


By Louis D. Hall 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois 


IV.—Inex pensive Novelties Which are Wholesome and Good 


In the preceding article of the series, Prof. Hall discussed meat and its uses in the home, 


very clearly and helpfully. 


This, the last article, is illustrated by photographs selected to 


represent some of the cheaper cuts which, although good and serviceable, are not com- 


monly purchased for family use. 


ERTAIN cuts in the lists printed in 
C the third article of the series (Decem- 

ber Goop HOUSEKEEPING) may be 
made most palatable when cooked by two or 
more of the methods mentioned therein. 
Such meats are pot roast, braised and 
browned beef, beef 4 kk mode, “gravy stews”’ 
and baked meats which are previously 
boiled. The preparation of meat in most of 
these ways was more familiar to our grand- 
mothers, in the days of pots and kettles, 
than to us, who live in the era of gas stoves. 
But with the modern fireless cooker, even 
those who have abandoned the coal range 
may enjoy the meat dishes of old, and, what 
is better, they may do so without giving the 
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They should be more generally used in all our homes 


pot any occasion for uncomplimentary 
remarks to the kettle. 

Pot roasting is especially adapted to 
shoulder pot roasts of beef, the shoulder 
block roast or ‘‘Boston cut,’ and the end 
round cut or “horse-shoe piece.’’ Rumps, 
briskets, shoulder clods, plates and flanks 
of beef and shoulder of mutton are other cuts 
that are used in this way. 

Braised beef usually is made from round 
steak cut two or three inches thick (known 
as “California roast” or “‘Swiss steak’’), or 
from rumps, flanks or rib ends. Beef ten- 
derloins, mutton chops, ox hearts and ox 
joints (tails) also are braised. 

Boiling followed by baking or oven-roast- 





No 


Fresh hams. Though 
apparcuily less wasteful, 
Vo. 5 ts too thin and 


oft, while No. 4 its 
plump and firm 


No. 7—Flank Steak—A_ juicy  beefsteak 
-tender and appetizing if carefully cooked 


ing is a method of cooking to which smoked 
hams and shoulders or ‘‘picnics”’ are espe- 
cially adapted. Broiled, breakfast bacon is 


improved by parboiling first for a minute or 


two. Very thick steaks may be made well- 
done without burning the surface if they 
are broiled partially and then cooked to the 
desired point in a hot oven. 

‘“Made-over dishes”’ in endless variety 
may be made from many of the meats 
listed, and especially from the cheaper cuts. 
In this way five to ten pounds of meat may 
be cooked and afterwards served in five to 
ten different ways, with little loss either of 





Inferior Ham 


No. 6—Shoulder Block 
Roast of Beef (in the cen- 
ler)—This is a good oven 
roast and an_ excellent 
boiling piece. It has 
more flavor than tender- 
loin, and, if fat enough, 
is sufficiently lender 


No. 8 
No. 8—Breast of Veal Delicious and eco- 
nomical, but in small demand for family use, 
the breast of veal, lamb or mutton is unexcelled 
for stews of the various kinds. They make 
fine oven-roasts for which purpose they may be 
ordered cut with a“ pocket” for stuffing 





food value or flavor. As hints on this point 
we may merely mention meat balls or cakes, 
from chopped steak or veal; minced meat 
from any of the leaner cheap cuts; pot-pie, 
especially from mutton shoulder; beef round 
and flank; veal loaf, from shoulder or neck of 
veal; hash of the various kinds; and chili con 
carné, goulash, etc., from beef round or chuck. 

Other forms in which to utilize fresh meats 
are: home-made sausage, from lean pork 
two parts, lean beef one part and pork one 
part; Hamburg steak, from beef round or 
chuck or from the flank end of porterhouse 
steaks; head cheese, from pigs’ heads and 
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Vo. y—Shoulder of Lamb 

Tn point of flavor, this 

roast is preferable lo the 

om or saddle, and costs 
one third less 


No. 12 
Vo. 12—Kunuckle Soup-Bon 
A joint that has plenty of 
Haver. Besides, nearly half 
its weight is edible 


pork trimmings; and pressed meat loaf 
(spiced), from beef plates, flanks or briskets. 


Read v-( ‘ooked Meats and Market By-Pro- 
ducts. 


Prepared meats which may be obtained 
at the grocery or delicatessen shop are not 
included in the foregoing lists. These 
chiefly consist of cooked ham and_ pork 
loins, dried or chipped beef, meat loaf, and 
corned beef, all of which sell under the gen- 
eral name of “lunch meats.’ Other ready- 
to-serve meats are sausages of numberless 
kinds, canned and potted meats, and 
pickled tongues, hearts and pigs’ feet. They 
are comparatively expensive but very useful 
to serve on short notice or where cooking is 
out of the question. 

By-products of the meat market should 


not be overlooked. Some of them are 


Bacon A sells 100 per cent. higher than 
Cc 





Vo. r1—Sugar-cured Breakfast Bacon. 


1 





No. 10 


No. 10—H orse-shor 
piece. For boiling this is 
a satisfactory cut, because 
boneless and compara 
lively lean. — Only high 
grade beef will answer 

















No. 11 






Extralean. B—Medium. C—Fat. 






but the quality and food value are 
similar 

















relished by nearly everyone, but the demand 
largely is limited to restaurants, hotels and 
similar trade. They consist of both deli- 
cacies and “trough meats,” the designation 
in some cases depending upon individual 
tastes and notions. Sweetbreads, brains, 
hearts, livers, kidneys, plucks and tripe are 
the principal products of this kind. By 
means of skilful cooking and seasoning 
surprisingly palatable and whoiesome dishes 
may be made from any of them. 

Armed with these specifications, one need 
never timidly ask for ‘‘boiling meat,” for 
example, but may order by name a cut that 
is suited to the desired purpose, and ten to 
one the butcher will select and put it up 
with special care. Occasional reference to 
lists like these will assist the novice, at 
least, to introduce variety, obtain quality, 
and at the same time observe economy in 
selecting meat for the family. 














Meals from the Corn-Popper 
Attractive Dishes for the New Year's Table 
By May Belle Brooks 


1 X JE have lately begun to recognize im- 
portant food values in things which 
used to be regarded strictly as knick- 
knacks. Witness the increasing number of 
recipes which require dates, figs, bananas, 
nuts, etc., as a foundation. Perhaps the 
newest recruit to the ranks is pop-corn. 
There are a few important points which 
everyone should know about the popping 
of corn. One is that if each popper of corn 
be held a minute under running water and 
then drained, practically every kernel will 
pop and the mass will be much softer than 
usual. Another is that the use of the cov- 
ered roasting pan will save much time and 
labor. Particularly is this true if you wish 
to turn out a salted and buttered product. 
Simply put a big pinch of salt and two tea- 
spoonfuls of butter in the roaster and when 
hot, pour in a cupful and a half of shelled 
corn, adjust the cover and agitate slowly 
until no more popping is heard. 


Pop-c orn ¢ ‘ereal 


Children delight in the novelty of this 
breakfast food. If you do not care for the 
whole grains run them through the food 
chopper and serve with cream and sugar, 
fruit juices or plain fruit. A few raisins 
or dates added makes the dish more appe- 
tizing. The corn may be popped at any 
time and reheated in the oven. 


Pop-corn Soup 


Scald one quart of milk in a double boiler 
with one can of corn. Press through a sieve 
and add salt, pepper and a tablespoonful of 
butter. Thicken with cracker crumbs and a 
handful of pop-corn. When serving, put one 
tablespoonful of whipped cream on each plate 
of soup with a few kernels of the pop-corn,. 


Pop-corn Pudding 


Scald three cupfuls of milk and pour it 
over two cupfuls of pop-corn which have 
been finely pounded or ground, and let 
stand one hour. Add three eggs slightly 
beaten, one-half cupful of brown sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter, three-fourths of 


a teaspoonful of salt and stir until smooth 
then turn into a buttered baking dish. Bake 
in a slow oven thirty-five minutes and serve 
hot with thin cream or maple syrup. 


Dressing for Fowl 


Take equal quantities of stale bread and 
popped corn and soak them in cold water 
until soft. Squeeze dry, add two eggs 
and season with salt, pepper, onions and 
celery to taste and a teaspoonful of sage. 
Put sufficient butter in a frying pan and, 
when melted, turn in the dressing. Cook 
slowly for twenty minutes, stirring and turn- 
ing often. Stuff the fowl at once. This 
dressing will not be soggy. 


Corn-nut Loaf 


Mix together one cupful of ground pop- 
corn, one cupful of soft stale bread crumbs 
and onecupful of broken nut meats; add salt 
and pepper to tasteand a teaspoonful of sage. 
Bind together with two beaten eggs and 
enough cold water to hold the mixture to- 
gether. Form into a loaf and bake on a 
greased pan in a hot oven three-fourths of an 
hour. Serve with a brown or tomato sauce. 


Pop-corn Omelet 


Add one-half cupful of milk to one cupful 
of ground pop-corn and let stand twenty 
minutes. Beat the whites and yolks of four 
eggs separately and add them with one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper to the other ingredients. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in an 
omelet pan, add the mixture and cook slowly 
for ten minutes. Place the pan in a moder- 
ate oven to finish cooking the top; fold 
over carefully and garnish with parsley and 
a sprinkling of pop-corn. 


Daphne Sandwiches 


Mix ground pop-corn with just enough 
peanut butter or cream cheese to form a 
paste. Spread on a thin slice of buttered 
bread; lay a few stoned dates on top and 
cover with another slice of bread. 
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What to Kat in January 





Palatable and Economical Bills of Fare for Each Day of the Month 


These menus are offered as suggestions to the housewife in the selection of appetizing foods of moderat: 


cost. The use of left-overs is considered, so far as possible. 


The bills of fare may be used as a whole or in 


part, and, if desired, the dinners may be served at noon, the luncheons taking the place of suppers. 


Recipes for dishes marke 


-~ + 


Wednesday 


January 1st 
(New Year's Day) 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 


Cereal or sausages 
Corn muffins Coffee 


DINNER 
Bluepoints 
*Clear soup with parsley cubes 
Roast beef 
Yorkshire pudding 
Mashed potatoes 
Artichokes Baked bananas 
Mince pie Coffee 


SUPPER 
*Codfish rabbit 


Biscuits Preserves Tea 
BS ‘ 
Qe 


Chursday 
January 2nd 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Uncooked cereal 
Boiled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCH 


Minced ham with creamed potato 
Cookies Tea 


DINNER 


Roast beef in brown gravy 
Sweet potato croquettes 
Stewed mushrooms 
Lettuce salad, French dressing 
Boiled rice with raisins 
Coffee 


Go) 
SS 


Friday 
January 3rd 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Minced meat on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Macaroni and cheese 
Spiced peaches 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Baked fish, oyster stuffing 
Potato Hollandaise 
Spinach 
Tomato jelly salad 
Bread pudding, foamy sauce 
Coffee 
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Saturday 
January 4th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Biscuit Cotfee 


LUNCH 
Cream tomato soup 
Preserves 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 


*Nut and = celery loaf 
Creamed potatoes 


Turnips String beans 
Devil's food 
Coffee 
Gop) 

SS 27 


Sunday 


January 5th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Fish cakes 
Graham rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast turkey 
Mashed potatoes 
Cranberry sauce 
*Creamed celery with almonds 
Olives Squash Salted nuts 
Caramel ice cream 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Fruit salad 


Parker House rolls 
Cake Chocolate 


a) 
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Wondap 


January 6th 


BREAKFAST 


: Oranges 
Fried mush with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Cheese cream toast 
Preserves 
Tea 


DINNER 


Cold roast turkey 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Onions 
*Cranberry and nut salad 
Pumpkin pie 


Cheese Coffee 








| be found on pages 123-124. 


Tuesday 


January 7th 


BREAKFAST } 


Stewed apricots 
Cereal 
Broiled ham 
Baked potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Tomato soup 
Crisp crackers 
Doughnuts Coffee 


DINNER 


Turkey Chartreuse 
Cream cheese salad 
Steamed chocolate pudding 
hard sauce 
Coffee 


Wednesday 


January 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of turkey soup 
Toasted English muffins 


Apple sauce 
Cocoa . 


DINNER 


Roast pork Apple jelly 
Mashed potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 

Turnip 
Coffee jelly 
Coffee 


re 
Thursday 


January 9th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Cream dried beef on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Waffles 
Sliced oranges 
Tea 
DINNER 


Tomato soup 
Cold roast pork 
Fried apples 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Ginger pudding, whipped cream 
Coffee 


















Friday 
January 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes ‘ 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 

Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Potato puffs 
Jelly roll 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Fillets of fish, sauce tartare 
Potato croquettes 
Buttered beets 
Nut and celery salad 
Apple pic Cheese Coffee 
(62.7) 

Ne ef 


Saturday 
January 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit Cereal 
Broiled baccn 
Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCH 


Rice croquettes 
Apple sauce 
Sugar cookies 
Tea 
DINNER 
Beef loaf with Mexican sauce 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Succotash 
Cottage pudding, vanilla sauce 
. Coffee 


Sunday 


January 12th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
French toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


q Roast duck, fruit stuffing 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery Olives 
Mushrooms 1n cream 
Charlotte russe 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Oyster stew 
Rolls 
Caramel nut cake 
Tea 


Go) 


MWondap 
January 13th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Sausage pats 
Baked potatoes 


Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of corn soup 
Crackers Tea 
DINNER 


Roast lamb 
Potatoes baked in pan 
Green beans Turnips 
Scalloped apple pudding, 
lemon sauce 
Coffee 


What to Eat 


in 
Fanuary 


Recipes for Dishes marked with an 


asterisk will be found on 
pages 123-4 


nN 
Tuesday 


January 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Apple sauce 
Fried fish 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cheese and nut salad 
Spice cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Cottage pie with sweet potato 
crust 
Cauliflower Shell beans 
Lemon jelly, soft custard 
Coffee 


SAS 
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Wednesday 
January 15th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Minced lamb on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Sweet potatoes and apples 
Biscuit 
Molasses drop cakes 
Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled ham 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Fig pudding, hard sauce 
Coffee 


(Py) 
Ss 


Thursday 


January 16th © 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Eggs & la goldenrod 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Sardines 
Rolls 
Sliced oranges 
Oatmeal cookies 

mn 
Tea 


DINNER 
Macaroni soup 


Cold ham 
Scalloped potatoes 


Spinach Corn 
Pineapple tapioca 
Coffee 






Friday 


January 17th 
BREAKFAST 
: Oranges 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Ham in ramekins 
Muffins 
Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Baked haddock 
French fried potatoes 
Jellied vegetable salad 
Cheese straws 
Indian nudding 
Coffee 


GOA) 
SS 7 


Saturday 


January 18th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Muffins Coffer 
LUNCH 
Split pea soup 
Croutons 
Preserves Cake rea 
DINNER 
Veal loaf with mushrooms 
Boiled rice 
Celery 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Apple turnovers 
Cheese Coffee 


x) 
OY 


Sunday 


January 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Fish cakes Cotfee 
DINNER 
Roast beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Carrots and peas Hollandaise 
Apple and date salad 
Chocolate ice cream 
Sponge cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
Scallops & la Newburgh 
Biscuits 
Grape marmalade 
Tea 


= 


oy) 
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Wondap 


January 20th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 

Fried mush with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Baked bean soup 
Apple sauce 
Cocoanut cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Beef and vegetables in casserole 
Romaine, French dressing 
Jellied walnuts 
Cake Coffer 
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Tuesday 


January 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cereal 
Broiled tripe 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Corn chowder 
3anbury tarts 
Tea 


DINNER 


Lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Fried artichoke 
Stuffed apple salad 

Chocolate blanc-mange 
Coffee 


dicdnesday 


January 22nd 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
Creamed fish 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Rice croquettes 
Stewed figs with cream 
Chocolate 


DINNER 


Corned beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Cabbage Parsnips Beets 
Apple tapioca pudding 
Coffee 


wy 
S&F 


‘G 
Chursday 


January 23rd 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Omelet 
Rolls 
LUNCH 
Green pea soup 
Crisp crackers 
Spiced pears 
Wafers 
Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato tapioca soup 
Cold corned beef 
Baked potatoes 
Vegetable salad 
Fruit pudding, hard sauce 
Coffee 


Friday 
January 24th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
juckwheat cakes with syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Corned beef hash 
Apple sauce 


Ginger snaps 
Tea 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup 
Salmon timbales 
Duchess potatoes 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Pineapple Bavarian cream 
Coffee 
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Saturday 
January 25th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 

Broiled bacon 

Baked potatocs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCH 


Nut parsnip stew 
Crullers 
Tea 


DINNER 


Breaded veal cutlets 
Sweet potatoes 
Shell beans 
Lottuce, French dressing 
Chocolate cream pie 
Cotfee 


38) 
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Sunday 
January 26th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Scrambled eggs 
Biscuit Cotfee 


DINNER 


Oyster soup 
Boiled fowl with celery sauce 
Mashed potatocs 
Stuffed onions 
Orange mint sala‘! 
Lady Baltimore cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Ramekins of chicken and 
mushrooms 
Rolls 
Harlequin cup 
Chocolate 


Wonday 


January 27th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal Sausaves 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cream of cauliflower 
Fruit conserve 
Cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Chicken tart 
Salad chiffonade 
Date pudding. vanilla sauce 
Coffee 


Tuesday 


January 28th 


BREAKFAST 
; Grapes 
¢ Fried mush with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Scalloped corn and tomatoes 
Peanut biscuit 
Marmalade 
Tea 
DINNER 
Roast beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Queen fritters 
Cauliflower Hollandaise 
Vanilla ice cream 
Chocolate cake 
Coffee 


S 
CHednesdap 


January 29th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal 
Fried fish 
Mullins Coffee 
LUNCH 


Popcorn and milk 
Apple sauce 
Hot gingerbread 
Tea 
DINNER 


Julienne soup 
Cold roast beef 
French fried potatoes 
Succotash 
Pineapple and celery salad 
Squash pie Coffee 


Chursday 


January 30th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Broiled bacon Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Turkish pilaf 
Jellied apples 
Gingerbread 

Tea 
DINNER 
Roast pork 
Mashed potatoes 
Apple fritters 
Celery Turnips 
Orange jelly 
Macaroons Coffee 


GSAS 
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Friday 
January 31st 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Cold roast pork 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Grapefruit 
Tea 


DINNER 


Hamburg steak 
Potatoes au gratin 
String beans 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Apples stuffed with marshmallows 
Cake Coffee 





Onion Farci 


Choice Foods at Small Cost 


Vegelables belonging to the onion family (garlic, shallots, leeks and chives) 
5 5ES $ +S 
nutritive qualities as for their use as condiments, adding flavor and relish. 


V.—The Onion 


} 


are valuable not so much for their 
They are deficient in protein, the 


muscle-forming material so necessary to the body, but contain a fair amount of carbohydrates, which yield heat and 
energy. The flavor and odor of these vegetables is due to volatile oils which make them useful in seasoning foods, 
meat dishes especially. Onions are inexpensive, and may well form a part of the diet, especially when supple 


mented with meat, as in onion farci, or with bread crumbs. 


Sliced onions, 


seasoned, make excellent sandwiches. 


Recipes for the Monthly Bills of Fare 


Correspond 


Onion Farci 


Peel large, white onions, remove a por- 
tion of the inside, and cook them in boil- 


ing water for five min- 
utes. Dram.  Stutt 
with equal parts of soft, 
stale bread crumbs 
and any kind of cold 
chopped meat, mixed 
and seasoned with salt, 
pepper, chopped parsley 
and a suggestion of Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Mois- 
ten with hot water, stock 
or gravy, Place a strip, 
a half inch wide, of red 
or green pepper around 


the cut edge and bake until onions are soft. 


Codfish Rabbit 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter in the 
upper part of the chafing-dish, blend with it 
one tablespoonful of cornstarch. 
cupful of hot milk, gradually, and season 


1 


ng to dishes marked with an asterisk on p 


with a dash 


ses 120-122 


of paprika. Cook — until 


smooth, then add three-quarters of a cupful 


Diagram of the Onion 


Water: 87.6 
Protein 1.6 


Carbohy- 
drates > 9.9- 


| : 
} Per Pound 


From a chart prepared by C. F. Lang- 
worthy, Expert in Charge of Nutrition 


Investigations, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture 


of grated cheese and a cupful of codfish pre- 
viously soaked with cold water and then 


flaked. As soon asthe cheese 
is melted, stir one well- 
beaten egg in quickly, add 
one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice and serve on crisped 
wafers. 


Nut and Celery Loaf 


Put through the meat 
chopper sufficient nut meats 
to fill a cup, together with 
the same amount of celery; 
moisten very slightly a cup- 


ful of soft, stale, bread crumbs; mix it with 


the nuts and celery, flavoring with poultry 
seasoning, half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of cayenne and a teaspoonful of onion juice. 


Add one 


Mix the ingredients lightly together, mois- 
tening with two teaspoonfuls of butter 
melted in a cupful of hot milk or cream, and 
after kneading with the hands form into an 
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oval loaf; place this in a buttered pan and 
bake in a moderate oven for about an hour, 
occasionally basting with a mixture of melted 
butter, hot water and a few drops of kitchen 
bouquet; serve on a mound of hot mashed 
potatoes accompanied by a cream sauce 
flavored with minced parsley. 


Parsley Cubes 


Beat four eggs until thick and smooth. 
Add half a teaspoonful of salt, four table- 


spoonfuls of milk and four teaspoonfuls of 


finely chopped parsley. Butter a small, 
square dish, pour in the mixture and bake in 
a pan of boiling water in a moderate oven 
until firm. Cut into small cubes and drop 
several into each soup plate. 


Creamed Celery and Almonds 


Cook two cupfuls of celery, cut in one inch 
pieces in boiling salted water until tender. 
Drain and add to two cupfuls of cream sauce 
made with one-quarter cupful each of butter 
and flour and two cupfuls of milk or the 
celery stock; stir into it one-half cupful of 
blanched chopped almonds and season with 
salt and pepper. The sauce may be made 
with half milk and half celery stock. 

Cheese Cream Toast 

Melt one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add one and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of flour and, when bubbling, pour on one 
and one-half cupfuls of scalded milk, stirring 
briskly until the sauce is smooth; season 
with salt, pepper and paprika. Add two- 
thirds of a cupful of mild grated cheese and 
cook until the cheese is melted. Dip six 
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New Potato Croquettes 


Recipe given below 


slices of toast in the sauce, place in a hot dish 
and pour the cream sauce over them. 


Cranberry and Nut Salad 


Pick over and wash one pint of cranberries 
and cook with one cupful of sugar and one 
cupful of water till tender; remove from the 
fire, press the juice througha sieve; soften one 
tablespoonful of granulated gelatin in one- 
fourth cupful of cold water, add the hot cran- 
berry juice and stir until the gelatin is dis- 
solved. Pouralayer intoadish wet with cold 
water, add a layer of diced celery and chopped 
nut meats as soon as the jelly becomes firm 
enough to hold them, repeat, having the last 
layer of jelly. When cold, cut in squares and 
serve with mayonnaise, garnishing with 
sprigs of parsley or with white celery tops. 


New Potato Croquettes 


Pare, boil and mash six or seven medium 
sized potatoes; add one tablespoonful of 
butter, two-thirds of a cupful of hot milk 
or cream, the beaten whites of two eggs and 
salt to taste. Cool slightly and shape in the 
form of eggs. Scald one cupful of miik or 
chicken stock, and stir into it one tablespoon- 
ful of butter mixed with one tablespoonful of 
flour. When cooked sufficiently, add two 
cupfuls of finely chopped chicken, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of pep- 
per, one teaspoonful of onion juice, one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice and two eggs well 
beaten. Cool. Cut potato eggs in halves 
crosswise, remove a portion from the center 
of each half, and fill with the chicken mix- 
ture. Press together, egg and crumb them 
and fryin deep fat. When serving, place up- 
right on a dish and garnish with parsley. 





Small Cakes and Good Frostings 


Mocha Cakes 


Beat the yolks of four eggs, add two scant 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, gradually, con- 
tinuing beating; add three-fourths of a cup- 
ful of cold water and flavor with a teaspoon- 
ful of pure vanilla extract. Sift together 
several times two cupfuls of flour and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of salt and four tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and add to the 
mixture. Fold thestiffly beaten whites of the 
four eggs into the batter, and add a teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar. Bake the cakes in gem pans 
with sloping sides; cool, and invert the cakes. 
Split each through the middle and put to- 
gether again with frosting. Spread the sides 
with the frosting and roll in chopped 
nuts. Ornament the tops with rosettes 
made by pressing the frosting through a 
pastry tube. 

Soft Mocha Frosting 

Cream together two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and about a cupful and a half of pow- 
dered sugar. Flavor with a tablespoonful 
of very strong coffee in which a tablespoon- 
ful of powdered cocoa is stirred. 


Fruit Drops 


Wash and dry one pcund of dates and one 
pound of figs. Add one pound of raisins, one 
cupful of English walnuts and putall through 
a meat grinder twice. Shape into balls 
and roll in granulated sugar. Press flat 
and put half of an English walnut on 
top of each. 


Fancy Mocha Cakes 


Cream one-third of a cupful of butter with 
one cupful of sugar and add two beaten 
yolks of eggs; addacupful of very strong cold 
coffee and half a teaspoonful of vanilla and 
stir in two cupfuls of flour previously sifted 
twice with two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. -Fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the 
two eggs and bake in sheets. When cooled, 
cut the sheets into any desired shapes— 
round, square, crescent or oblong. Cover 
with confectioners’ frosting and roll the 
sides in coconut. Decorate the tops with 
nut meats, stiff marmalade, chocolate 
creams or candied fruit. 


™The quantity of liquid will depend upon 
the brand of flour used.—THe Eprrors 


Frosting 


Stir into two tablespoontuls of boiling 
coffee as much powdered sugar as will make 
it of a consistency to spread. Very strong 
cocoa may be substituted for the coffee, if 
preferred. 


Kris Kringles 


Add one and one-half cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar to two well beaten eggs; add two 
and one-half cupfuls of oat flakes, to which 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a 
pinch of salt have been added. Flavor with 
vanilla, and add one tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Mix and drop from a tea- 
spoon on buttered paper and bake, not too 
fast, as they burn easily. 
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Mocha Cakes with Soft Frosting 


Re ipe given on page 125 


Chocolate Kisses 

Gradually add two cupfuls of pulverized 
sugar to the beaten whites of four eggs and 
continue beating. Fold in two cupfuls of 
bread crumbs, four ounces of unsweetened 
chocolate, grated, two teaspoonfuls of cin- 
namon, and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
extract. Drop from the tip of a teaspoon 
two inches apart upon a greased pan and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Pop-corn Marguerites 


Make a syrup by using one cupful of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of vinegar, and 
when it threads pour it upon the whites 
of two eggs. Beat until thick, then stir in 
three cupfuls of fresh perfect pop-corn. 
Spread wafers thickly with the mixture and 
bake until brown in a moderate oven. 


Rich Little Tea Cakes 


Cream three-quarters of a cupful of butter 
and one cupful of sifted granulated sugar; 
add the grated rind of one lemon. Then add 
five well beaten eggs alternately with two 
cupfuls of flour mixed and sifted with one 
teaspoonful of baking powder and _ onc- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Beat well 
and after the flour is all in add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Turn into a pastry 
bag and half fill small patty tins which 
have been greased with well washed butter. 
Bake fifteen minutes in a slow oven, 


Swedish Macaroons 


Pass one pound of sugar and four ounces 
of cornstarch through a sieve twice; add four 
ounces of ground almonds and twelve ounces 
of shredded almonds, the grated rind of two 
oranges, and two eggs beaten light without 
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separating. With buttered hands shape the 
mixture into balls the size of a walnut; bake 
on tins covered with oiled or waxed 
paper. 


Shaker Cookies 


These are often mistaken for nut cookies 
so rich is the flavor of the oatmeal and 
raisins. Cream one cupful of shortening and 
one cupful of brown sugar. Add two well 
beaten eggs. Beat. Add seven-eighths of 
a cupful of milk and two cupfuls of flour, 
mixed with one-half teaspoonful of salt. Use 
one teaspoonful of salt if unsalted shortening 
isused. Add three-fourths of a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little water, one cupful of 
chopped raisins and two cupfuls of uncooked 
rolled oats. Drop by spoonfuls on a cooky 
sheet and bake in a hot oven. Allow room on 
sheet for cookies to spread. No baking pow- 
der is required as the raisins, if chopped, 
supply the acid to react with the soda. 


Ezeryday Cake 


The mixing of this cake seems to violate 
all the traditions, but results prove that 
there is wisdom in the method. It is more 
tender and more moist than the hot water 
sponge cake, hence keeps better and we find 
it a most practical and inexpensive cake. 
Beat two eggs very lightly, add one cupful 
of sugar and beat until lemon colored. Add 
one cupful of flour sifted with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Add quickly 
half a cupful of hot milk, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter and flavoring. One tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and half a teaspoonful of 
almond extract is a good mixture. Bake in 
a moderate oven and frost with any desired 
frosting. Or the cake may be split and 
made into a layer cake. 
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# A cake of choice sausage is improved if, 
within its spicy interior, a large OYSTER is 
encased. Merely place the oyster inside 
the pattie of sausage and fry as usual. The 
oyster flavors the sausage and the sausage 
the oyster. P. F., Michigan. 
* When making any kind of CAKE with 
fruit in it, mix the fruit with the butter, 
ugar and eggs and it will not settle. This 
isa great improvement over the old method 
if rolling the fruit in the flour. 
H. F. S., New York. 

If this does not succeed, try putting 
plain dough into the bottom of the pan, then 
adding the fruit to the remainder.—THE 
EDITORS. 


# BROILED OYSTERS being a favorite 
dish with us, and my family being large, I 
have thought over many plans for serving 
this delicious and wholesome dish without the 
long time required to broil a sufficient num- 
ber in relays on the half-shell. I have 
solved the problem as follows: I had two 
sheets of the best wire screen cut to fit the 
oven, and bound with tin, so as to slide 
easily on the shelves. After placing the 
oysters (shelled) on one sheet, the top sheet 
is laid on, and secured by one (or more) 
ordinary thumb clamps on each side. When 
the oysters are done on one side, it is an 
easy matter to turn the wire frame so as to 
expose the other side to the flame. By plac- 
ing the drip-pan below, the juices may be 
basted over the oysters as desired. This 
arrangement is also useful when a number 
of slices of bread are to be toasted, or chops 
to be broiled. J.FOR 


Louisiana 








Some Culinary Daiscovertes 
Methods for 


‘ooking more 
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Improving the Quality of Dishes 
Successful 





* Confectioners and caterers use a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of CINNAMON in each 
gallon of chocolate ice cream. It gives it 
a richness, without any suggestion of the 
taste of cinnamon. I tried flavoring with 
little cinnamon a cake which I frosted 
with chocolate icing and it was delicious. 
L. S. H., New Hampshire 


* My grocer sent me a double amount of 
cranberries because so many were soft. 
They were not rotten or broken, so I washed 
and mashed them, then filled large fruit 
jars half full. By adding a tablespoonful 
of vinegar to each half jar, filling — 
water and setting it away for six months, 

now have some absolutely pure VINEG AR 
of a good color and about triple strength. 


J. H.J., Louisiana 


* The skilful colored cook of one of my 
Southern friends always boiled her BACON 
before frying it. Inspired by the ex umple, s 
prepared two dishes of bacon, one fried i 

the ordinary way; the other boiled first, for 
ten minutes. The boiled bacon was free 
from the strong taste so often characteriz- 
ing this meat and seemed to be more 
tender, as well as more delicate in flavor, 


than the fried meat. Be sure to drain 
well and dry before boiling. M., Georgia 


#1f you have no pumpkin or squash for 
apie, use CARROTS. Boil and mash them, 
then proceed exactly as for pumpkin pie. 
The spices will remove the strong flavor 
some people object to in carrots and the 
taste will be exactly like pumpkin. Carrots 
are also delicious when pickled like beets. 


E. M., Washington 
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" ELL, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis 
\ \) Araminty to me, “is you a prog- 
nosticatin’ in yo’ mind de good 
resolutions dat you is gwine to make at 
New Year’s?”’ 

“Vassum,” ’spons I, “I sholy is.” 

“An’ might I inquire de entitlements of 
dem New Year’s resolutions, Sis 
Mirandy?” she axes, “For bein’ as 
how you is de president of de 
Daughters of Zion I knows dat 
you is a thinkin’ some gran’ an’ 
noble thoughts.” 

“Well, Sis Araminty,”’ 1 
‘spons, “de onliest New Year 
resolution I is gwine to make dis 
yeah is not to make any at all. 
An’ I bets I keeps dat one, which 
ain’t what happens to de mos’ 
of New Year’s resolutions.” 

“Why, Sis Mirandy,” 
’sclaims Sis Araminty, 
“don’t you hold wid 
turnin’ over a new 
leaf at de beginnin’ 
of de New Year?” 

“Dere’s plenty of 
foiks dat ought to turn 
over a whole book, let 
alone a leaf,’ I ’spons, 
‘but thank Gord I ain’t 
one of ’em,” ’spons I. 

“Hit sho’ is a privilege 





2 m 


oa 


to meet up wida wom- ,_[/ 
; ; i, agit 

an whut’s got into de /e# 

sanctified state lak you giv’ 


is, Sis Mirandy,”’ says 

Sis Araminty wid a kin’ 

of purr in her voice lak a 
cat gives when hit is *bout 
to scratch, “‘but de bes’ of us 
mought be better, an’ maybe, 
ef you was to search yo’ 
system right careful you 
might fin’ dat you is 


rs look lak 


rot 
some lettle, weenty fault dat you might 
make a New Year’s resolution to get rid of. 
“Of course, ev’ybody knows dat ef dey 
was offerin’ a prize for perfect wives dat 
you'd be a wearin’ de blue ribbon, an’ dat 
Brer Ike ought to be down on his knees re- 
turnin’ thanks for his luck in gittin’ you, 
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~Mirandy on New Years Resolutions 


Dorothy 


Illustrated by E. W. 


“Sis Hannah Jane’ 
her 

had done pie ked ’em out for her, 
an’ got even wid her in doin’ hit” 





Dix 
Kemble 


but dey do say as how Brer Ike is dat hen- 
pecked dat he always says ‘our breeches,’ 
an’ dat de only place dat he dast ’spute yo’ 
‘pinion is in company, where he’s got de 
pertection of odder men. Furdermo’, Sis 
Mirandy, whilst I ain’t a wishin’ to throw 
no asparagus on yo’ character, | 














x 
Coy j axes you ef you don’t think dat a 
‘~ 4 large fat lady, wid a featherbed 
bai figger lak yo’s, ain’t got her heart 





too much set on de vanities of dis 
world, when she comes to chu’ch in 
a hobble skirt, an’ a hat wid one of 
dese heah weepin’ willow fedders 
on hit, lak you does. 

“T’se a meek an’ humble worm of 
de dust, Sis Mirandy, an’ I ain’t a 
takin’ it on myself to tell you whut 
New Year’s resolution you mout 

make, or whut you moutn’t 
make, but I dest remarks 
in passin’, dat I ’specs 

dat if you’d tear off 

a few New Year’s 

resolutions not to be 

such a_ servigorous 
boss at home, dat Bro’ 

Ike would take hit 

kindly, an’ not have 
so much de look of a 
scart dog dat somebody 
is bout to throw a brick 
at, an’ dat ef you’d make a 
resolution to spend less on yo’ 
back, an’ give mo’ to de mis- 
sionary society, hit would sort 
of balance up yo’ accounts 
wid de recordin’ angel.” 

‘An’, ef you would make a 
New Year’s resolution to at- 
tend to yo’ own business an’ 
let odder folkses alone, I ’specs 
dat dis would be a mo’ peace- 
able neighborhood,” I ’spons. 

“Now, Sis Mirandy,” says 
Sis Araminty in a soothin’ voice, “don’t 
you go an’ git riled dest becaze I calls yo’ 
attention to whut mout be a little weakness 
wid you, for don’t de Good Book say dat 
we must tell our friends of deir faults, an’ 
reason wid ’em?”’ 

“Huh,” I ’spons, ‘‘an’ dat’s de reason we 
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wast enemy 












enjoys de society of our enemies mo’ dan 
we does dat of our friends. ‘* Howsomever, 
Sis Araminty,” I goes on, “de reason dat I 
ain’t a makin’ no New Year’s resolution dis 
yeah ain’t becaze I is dat stuck on myself 
dat I thinks dat I is one of dese heah models 
of all de virtues dat can’t be improved, but 
hit’s becaze I nearly los’ my husband an’ all 
of my friends by tryin’ to live up to my New 
Year’s resolutions las’ yeah.” 

“How is dat,” axes Sis Araminty. 

“Well,” ’spons I, “I knows whut my 
faults is dest as well as de next one, an’ so 
las’ New Year’s I says to myself dat I is 
ewine to turn over a new leaf, an’ lead a 
better life, an’ dat instid of bein’ a servigor- 
ous wife whut made her husband toe de 
mark, an’ whut was handy wid de rollin’ 
pin an’ de flat iron in a fambly argyment, 
dat I was gwine to be one of dese heah 
sweet, soft, clingin’ vine kind of wives, 
whut never interfered wid deir husbands, 
nor give ’em no back talk, no matter whut 
de husbands did, nor whut time of night 
dey got home. 

‘‘Lakwise, I said to myself, dat I was 
gwine to quit tellin’ lies—even white ones— 
an’ dat hit was me for de truth henceforth 
an’ forever, an’ mo’ dan dat I was gwine 
to make my chillun love me instid of fear 
me, an’ persuade an’ cajole ’em along de 
straight an’ narrow way instid of lambastin’ 
‘em into hit. An’ I was gwine to return de 
soft answer dat turneth away wrath when 
anybody sassed me. I was gwine to be one 
of dese heah reformed characters, dat butter 
wouldn’t melt in deir mouths, Sis Ara- 
minty. Dat was whut I made a New 
Year’s resolution to be.” 

‘An’ how did hit wuk out?” 

““Co’se I commenced on Ike, an’ de fust 
time he passed any remark on de way de 
po’k chops was cooked, instid of flingin’ de 
coffee pot at his haid I dest says dat I'd 
try to fry ’em better de next time, an’ den 
when he put on his hat an’ said dat he 
believed he’d take a walk, instid of tellin’ 
him dat I knowed dat he was haided for de 
crap game, an’ dat he’d have to walk over 
my daid body to do hit I ’spons dat I hope 
he’ll spend a pleasant evenin’, an’ when he 
gits home at three o’clock in de mawnin’ I 
gits up an’ opens de do’ for him wid a sweet, 
patient smile, an’ spends de balance of de 
night a bathin’ his achin’ brow. 

“Dat suttinly was a grand resolution I 
took at New Year’s to be kinder to my 
husband, Sis Araminty, but befo’ de end of 





Dorothy Dix 
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January Ike was a chasin’ out ev’y night to 
de corner saloon, an’ a holdin’ back his pay 
envelope on a Saturday night, an’ I ’specs 
dat de sheriff would a got us, ’ceptin’ I 
busted my good resolutions an’ went back to 
runnin’ things. 

‘An’ hit was de same way wid my chillun. 
Dest as soon as dey saw dat New Year’s 
resolution in good wukin’ order, an’ found 
out dat I was gwine to appeal to deir finer 
feelin’s instid of deir backs, dey got dat 
obstreperous dat dere war no livin’ in de 
house wid ’em. An’ I had to bust dat 
New Year’s resolution, an’ wear out a bed 
slat on ’em befo’ dey got back deir respect 
for me. 

“‘Neider did I fare any better wid dat 
New Year’s resolution ’bout tellin’ de truth. 
De fust pusson I tried hit on was Sis Hannah 
Jane, whut her an’ me is bin lak sisters ontil 
I made dat New Year’s resolution “bout 
truth, an’ tried to practice hit on her, since 
which she’s always looked at me sort of 
slantwise. 

“You know dat Sis Hannah Jane is a 
angel, ef dere is one in dis world, but she 
suttinly ain’t one of dese heah livin’ pic- 
tures, an’ nuthermo’ is she as young as she 
used to be, an’ besides dat her clothes al- 
ways look lak her wust enemy had done 
picked ’em out for her, an’ got even wid 
her in doin’ hit. Well, Sis Hannah Jane 
come to see me an’ she ax me how I lak her 
new hat an’ her new frock. 

“Co’se ef I hadn’t a took dat New Year’s 
resolution I would have said dey was puf- 
fectly gran’, an’ become her down to de 
groun’, and ax her whar she git ’em, an’ de 
name of her dressmaker an’ de milliner. 
But bein’ as how I was pledged to de truth, 
[ felt called on to tell her dat her hat was 
’bout twenty yeahs too young for her, an’ 
dat her dress made her look lak a scare- 
crow, an’ dat when a woman got to be her 
age she ought to stick to dark colors dat 
folks won’t notice instid of plasterin’ herself 
over wid de colors of de rainbow dat screamed 
at you a mile off. 

“Yassum, I tol’ her de truth, an’ not 
omittin’ to say dat her waist didn’t fit, an’ 
her skirt hiked up in de front an’ hung 
crooked in de back, an’ when I got through 
Sis Hannah Jane gethered up her things an’ 
went off in a huff, an’ she never spoke to 
me no mo’ for six months. 

“Nawm, Sis Araminty, I ain’t gwine 
make no New Year’s resolutions dis yeah. 
Dey done got me in too much trouble.” 





The New Shopping 


Enthusiastic Letters from Readers Who Have Made Excursions into 
“Advertising Land” 


The Editor acknowledges that as readers ‘‘discover’’ the advertising section of the 


magazine, his portion will have a formidable (though friendly) rival. 


The letters which 


follow are but a handful from a great many lately received by our advertising manager 
The advertisements of today, announcing only guaranteed merchandise and written and 
illustrated by the most highly paid talent, are not the advertisements of a few years ago. 
By the way—have you discovered the advertising section of Good Housekeeping? 


Delightful Discoveries 


DEAR Sir: Ever since I have been able 
to read I have read advertisements and 
ever since I have read advertisements, I 
have wondered who induced all the people 
to advertise in that particular paper or 
magazine. Since you have written your 
personal letters in Goop HousekeEpPInc I 
have begun to understand a little about 
this same “inducing.” 

I want to tell you a few of the oppor- 
tunities which your magazine has laid 
before me and which I have taken advan- 
tage of. My particular hobby is the study 
of and the occasional acquisition of pieces 
of antique furniture and silver. Of course 
I realize that it falls to the lot of very few 
of us to furnish our homes with genuine 
antiques. But I discovered, on receiving 
from the Karpen Furniture Co. their book, 
that their reproductions were most exact 
and had the virtue of being far stronger than 
the real thing. And, to my amazement, I 
also found that the company had an office 
and showroom in my own city of Boston. 

‘ I also found the William Leavens Co., 
also of Boston, could give me furniture of a 
far different sort, the plain American or 
Mission, in far greater variety and at a 
much lower price than the department or 
retail furniture stores. From Vantine’s 
oriental perfumes and fabrics to Blue Jay 
corn plasters, from Baldwin house dresses 
to Mentholatum, have your advertisements 
carried me to happy results. 

I was one of two children, a boy and girl. 
It has always been agreed that our silver, 
some of it dating from the time of King 
George I, should go to the boy. While I 
always thought this quite right, I always 
longed for some such silver of my own. 
When I married, I had flat silver made in a 
plain Colonial pattern with the Mount 
Vernon shield. But to find a silver service 
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in plate in accord with it was a problem. 
Yesterday I saw the Goop HousEKEEPING 
advertisement of Paul Revere silver plate, 
—yes, it is another Boston product! 

Don’t you think that many people intend 
to answer ads but put it off because of the 
work involved in the letter-writing? I keep 
a packet of postals on my desk just to use 
when looking over magazines. The briefest 
possible request with my address always 
brings a speedy reply. 

Massachusetts. D. H.C. 


A Psychological Influence 


Dear Srr: There are so many things 
that are not shown, even in a city the size of 
New Haven, that it seems to me national 
advertising has become a distinct public 
benefit. I am thinking just now of such 
things as tents, portable houses, motor 
boats, knock-down models of boats, ete. 
My son wants to build a boat this winter 
and how, except through the medium of 
advertising, would he know where to go for 
his material and equipment? For a week he 
has been receiving catalogs and soon will 
have decided upon some model which he 
will order with full confidence that it will 
be all right. 

We had occasion to buy an extra tent in 
June, which we ordered in New York City of 
a firm we never knew of except through a 
modest magazine advertisement. The tent 
was promised within two weeks and when 
we arrived at camp and found it was not 
there, my husband notified the New York 
people, who replied, saying it had been 
shipped to the wrong address but that they 
would start another immediately, which 
they did, though it was a special order and 
not a stock tent. So much for courteous 
treatment! 

There is a psychological influence ema- 
nating from clever advertisements which 
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cannot be gainsaid. In looking again 
through the September issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, I felt an overwhelming 
conviction that some of our furniture and 
all of our floors ought to be re-dressed; that 
I am absolutely behind the times in not 
having a vacuum cleaner; that it is quite 
absurd to have solid silver teaspoons when 
I might better have silver plate that wears; 
that it is only too obvious that I must have 
a new refrigerator and a four-post bed, 
with (of course) feltoid casters; and I even 
left my writing to massage my face after 
looking at the picture “Sister or Mother.” 
[I want to let you know that you and your 
magazine have greatly influenced my state 
of mind. 
Connecticut. 


Mrs. A. S. B. 


IIow to Get Full Value 


DEAR SiR: “ You always seem to get the 
better bargain when you buy your supplies,” 
I said to a friend one day. “I can’t under- 
stand it, trading at nearly the same stores, 
and often I spend more than you do.” 

‘Perhaps you are not a Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING shopper,” said my friend. 

“And pray tell me what that may be?”’ 

“All right, I'll tell you the whole story,” 
said she. “My husband has always taken 
the greatest pride in being a keen business 
man. He expects (and receives) full value 
for every cent he spends, every moment he 
works and every effort he puts forth. He 
is always on the scent for any labor-saving 
device, any better equipment, or any article 
that is a time or money-saver in his work. 

“T felt that as my housekeeping was 
business and as I was his life partner, I 
could show myself just as keen as he. 

“T stopped buying articles when I did 
not know their value, for while many con- 
sider it an economy to get an article cheap, 
I don’t, until it has proved its usefulness 
and durability. But I couldn’t afford to 
try out many of the new household devices, 
so at first I was at a loss what to do until 
[ found on reading my Goop HousreKEEPING 
that my method of trying out was abso- 
lutely unnecessary. 

““Goop HOUSEKEEPING was doing that 
very thing for me and for every other 
reader. In the Goop HousEKEEPING ad- 
vertisements every article is guaranteed, 
and nearly all the new devices are tested 
by the magazine. 

“Now a merchant can’t talk up an in- 
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ferior article to me, because since becom- 
ing a student of the Goop HousreKEEPING 
advertising pages I know what is best.” 
“T shall certainly enter your school and 
begin taking that course,” said I. 


Tennessee. Mrs.-E. F. L. 
A Woman’s Home Club 


My Dear Sir: It isn’t very compli- 
mentary to your distinguished writers, when 
I say I first scan the “ad” columns of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING upon its. arrival. 
Merely the briefest survey is sufficient be- 
cause I know every new “ad.” A pretty 
close reader, you say? 

Yes; there’s a reason. Here it is: The 
Woman’s Home Club here has for the past 
years requested me to report on new ideas 
for homemakers and, for interesting material, 
I answer every new ad. that appears. 

I feel assured it is no exaggeration to say 
that every reply or booklet I receive from 
inquiries has been helpful to some member of 
our club. We discuss the articles, at times 
buy from local dealers or by mail, but 
whether we purchase directly or not we 
know the novelty in case of need. 

Being a very busy mother, I find it saves 
time in shopping when one knows from the 
manufacturer just what dealer in town 
carries his goods. 

The “ad” pages in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
are certainly a straight road to the best and 
newest in housekeeping requirements. To 
those who have not tried shopping in this 
way, I say: Keep in touch with the many 
advertisers and you are abreast with all 
that is up to date in home needs. 

Georgia. Mrs. G. G. 


Invariably the First 


Dear Sir: <A few years ago I would pick 
up Goop HovuseKEEPING and read the 
stories, articles, etc., and leave the adver- 
tising portion of the magazine unread; 
today, invariably the advertising pages are 
among the first to be read. J have found 
that the educational value of the matter 
offered to the readers of these pages can 
never be fully estimated, for through them 
I learn of the world’s latest and greatest 
achievements. 

If I could not see Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
again, that which I would miss most would 
be the advertising pages. 


Massachusetts. Mrs. E.C. N. 















































Labor-Saving Devices Supplant Servants 


The Story of a Year's Tlousekeeping Without Maids, in a Home “Experi- 
ment Station,” as Told by the Housekeeper in an Interview 


N our little experiment siation house 
my home in 

under the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, we have shown that there 
is now upon the market machinery sufficient 


conducted at 


to do away with the 
necessity for drudg- 
ery in the home, and 
that the kind of de- 
vices we have point 
very clearly to the 
time when we shall 
not require maids in 
the home at all, if 
we don’t care to 
have them. I my- 
self have demon- 
strated that this can 
be done by going 
without servants 
for more than three 
years.” 

This is the asser- 
tion of Mrs. Frank 
A. Pattison, a for- 
mer president of 
the New Jersey 
Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. This 
charming society 
woman, as practical 
as she is attractive, 
goes on to say: 

“Making use of 
the devices at hand 
is, then, the first 
step. The next step 
points to the perma- 
nent solution of the 
problem—and this 
is the concrete re- 
sult of our year’s 
experiment,—an 
organized profes- 
sional labor bureau 
in each community, 
where you can ar- 
range for your needs 
with the head of the 
bureau, who herself, 
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By Harriet Gillespie 


Colonia 


chimerical. 


Mrs. Frank A. Pattison, the “ domestic 
whose plans to simplify housework and_ solve the 
servant problem will probably become a college course 


engineer, 


or himself, is to be a trained ‘‘domestic 
engineer,” and whose workers are all the 
product of education in their own field. 
“To most women this doubtless sounds 
‘When that comes, comes the 


millennium,’ they 
will cry. But let me 
whisper something. 
It may come within 
a year, the forma- 
tion of it. For all 
the knowledge we 
have achieved, every 
bit of experience we 
have gained through 
our housekeeping ex- 
periment station, 
promises a solution of 
the servant problem. 

“So far as the club 
women of New Jersey 
are concerned, there 
seems to be not a 
dissenting voice. 
The organized labor 
bureau will, un- 
doubtedly, become 
an established fact 
elsewhere than in our 
state, for there is a 
great interest in the 
subject of home eco- 
nomics, as indicated 
by the thousands of 
persons, men and 
women, who have 
come here from all 
over the country 
since the experiment 
station was started. 
A bureau similar in 
character but differ- 
ent inscopeisalready 
in operation in New 
York City, where 
twenty or thirty 
men, expert in pack- 
ing household goods, 
in the use of the 
vacuum. cleaner, 





window cleaning, metal polishing and the 
like, are kept just as busy as they can be 
all the time, by city housekeepers. 


Harriet Gillespie 
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the matter is, the servant cannot hold her 
self-respect in a position which has been 
relegated to the lowest plane of respectabil- 


“T find the men quite as keenly interested ity. What we need is a new kind of home 


in the solution 
of this economic 
problem as the 
women. It may 
be with us as it 
was with the 
agricultural col- 
lege in its begin- 
ning—success 
may come 
through the in- 
terest of the 
men, as the 
teaching of agri- 
cultural science 
in New York 
came through 
the farmers’ 
wives. ‘The 


management, 
with an expert 
in charge—a 
domestic  engi- 
neer, I call her 
—assisted by 
trained workers, 
competent to 
utilize the latest 
improved inven- 
tions for making 
housework easy. 

“To become 
independent in 
her domestic 
business, there 
are two things a 
woman can do, 
even before the 


farmers pooh Kitchen range equipped with an adjustable hood which may be — scientific educa- 


poohed the idea 
at first,’ said 
President Voor- 
hees. They 
didn’t want any 
‘book learning’ on 
the subject of farm- 
ing, but the women 
took pleasure in at- 
tending the gather- 
ings held in the 
demonstration car 
and it was through 
feminine influence 
that scientific agri- 
culture came to be 
preached to the 
farmers of New York 
state.’ 

“As a matter of 
fact, the servant in 
the home is a very 
extravagant propo- 
sition; we all ac- 
knowledge that. It 
seems futile to try 
to keep her there, 
for she is fast elimi- 
nating herself. She 
is going into the 


shop, the factory or other industry, where 
she can have her Sundays off, her regular 
hours of work, her time for recreation and 
her feeling of independence. 


fine the he it. 


the left of the range 


The laundry rack is designed to stand next the stove, 
with the necessary cooking 


The truth of | and two children. 


implements at close range 


myself. 


drawn when cooking to prevent odors from escaping, and locon- tign and the 
An incinerator for burning garbage is installed at 


f 


labor bureau 
comes. One is 
to grasp the 
idea that the sub- 
ject is worthy of her 
highest considera- 
tion. Let her take 
up the study of home 
economics  scientifi- 
cally as it relates to 
thehome. Secondly, 
she should actually 
do the work herself, 
and be intelligently 
using the domestic 
inventions of which 
there are an endless 
number, prove from 
both practical and 
educational view- 
points the value of 
efficiency and econ- 
omy of time and 
motion. 

“This is what our 
household experi- 
ment station has 
done. I wanted to 
put the thing to 


a thorough test, so I did the housework 
I am now, after three years, in 
the best of health, as are also my husband 
They are happy and 
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comfortable. I do my work with a mini- 
mum of effort, by the economy of motion, 
and I find myself putting the efficiency 
principle into practice unconsciously in 
whatever Ido. The cleaning, for example 
I attend to all myself. With pneumatic 
cleaners for floors, walls and furniture, the 
work is nothing. 

“Take the question of cost. There are, 
of course, some devices that rank high in 
price, but our equipment runs the gamut 
from the lowest to the highest, to meet the 
demands of the simplest as well as the most 
exacting of households. I find that women 
in looking over the place are very apt to see 
only the elaborate devices and overlook the 
simpler ones. ‘The washing machine, per- 
haps, is the occasion of the most criticism. 
We find that the best machine we had 
returned 80 per cent on the investment the 
first year. That is not bad. You see, you 
must take into account that servants whom 
we used to get for from $15 to $25 a month 
now ask from $25 to $40, and at this rate it 
doesn’t take long for such items to run up 
the family budget to a considerable degree. 

“Tn the matter of the expenditure of time 
and strength, we might point to the fireless 


The entrance to Mrs. Pattison’s home 


, which served for a year as a 
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cooker principle as applied to electricity, 
which certainly brings the consumption of 
energy down to a very fine point. The 
‘fireless’ has the advantage of being auto- 
matic, self-starting and self-stopping, so by 
putting in the least amount of strength you 
get the maximum of results. If you value 
a woman’s strength, there are ways of wash- 
ing far more economical than the scrubbing 
board. It is our aim to get the best results 
with the least expenditure of labor. 

“At the end of a year we feel more 
strongly than ever before that the stand- 
ardizing of housework is a necessity; that 
it is quite possible. Efficiency management 
is the word of the hour. 

“System is the great thing. Standardize 
the housework. The old-fashioned, hap- 
hazard way of doing things is one of the con- 
ditions that disorganizes the household more 
than allelse. I advise every woman to read 
what those experts, Harrington Emerson, 
Frederick Taylor and Frank Gilbreth, have 
to say on the subject of efficiency, and 
then translate those principles into their 
homes. In that way each woman can start 
herself toward an appreciation of the value 
of domestic engineering. 


“ housekeeping experiment station” 








Good Housekeeping Institute 
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research laboratory for the investigation of household apparatus is maintained by the Good 


Housekeeping Institute. E vperts make 


the tests ex pre ssly for the benefil of Good TTouse- 


keeping readers, and give definite, helpful information ‘to assist them when select- 


ing devices. 


This department of the magazine 


is devoted to the reports of 


this laboratory and to the study and discussions of problems concerning 


apparatus. 


from the magazine's readers will be 


All que stions, suggestions and accounts of experiences 


welcomed by the Director 


Houseworkers and New Apparatus 


Additional Letters, Continuing the Discussion Begun in the 
November Number 


It is commonly believed that one of the obstacles affecting the housework prob- 


lem is the opposition to new devices by the domestic worker. 


The following 


letters give the experiences of some of our readers who are solving this difficulty. 


The Psychology of the Problem 


Mr. Epiror: In regard to your question 
about reconciling servants to new apparatus: 

It must be remembered that elasticity 
of mind decreases in inverse ratio with age. 
Also that it is the special quality which 
culture develops, and requires the constant 
watering and feeding of opportunity, reading, 
thinking, traveling, contact with different 
circles of people, desire for the best in all 
departments of life. Can we expect to find 
it in the middle-aged woman, who has never 
had opportunities, nor had the thirst for 
them transmitted from her parents? To 
the young girl, in your kitchen or out of it, 
there will be zest in novelty, and your own 
interest in experimenting may be communi- 
cated, but rarely can this be done with 
the older woman, and psychology tells 
us why. 

In either case, unless the proposition to 
try something new comes first from the 
maid herself, I think the way to introduce 
a new implement is first as an idea, on the 
ground of common interest. ‘I saw this,”’ 
eo read of something,” “I heard about,” 
etc. ‘‘Do you know anything about it? 
I should think it would be nice if it does 
what the circular says, shouldn’t you?” 
‘I wonder if we would like it? I'll get one if 
you think we would!” Always ‘we’’— 
and interest—and call the other maids to 
see the new implement work. I think this 
is the method, but it cannot make over 


well-set minds; it can only stimulate those 
that are still active. 
Illinois. M.-C. &. 


Dealing With Colored Help 


Mr. Eprror: We employ colored help 
altogether in this part of the country. 
Most housekeepers consider this class of 
labor unsatisfactory and stupid in the use of 
labor-saving household devices and so some 
of them are. I have overcome this diffi- 
culty by explaining minutely the whys and 
wherefores of each piece of apparatus and 
exercising infinite patience in my dealings 
with colored servants. They are like chil- 
dren in many respects—it is easier to lead 
them than to drive them. 

I never purchase a new household device 
without first consulting with my cook, who 
is also housemaid. I reason that it would 
be a waste of money to buy any article that 
she would stubbornly, or ignorantly, not 
make correct use of. Generally, after the 
contrivance has been explained to her, she 
is enthusiastic; but often she says: ‘ Miss 
Ann, don’t you get it. You will just throw 
away your good money. I rather manage 
the way I been doing.” You see I take an 
interest in her and in the crude, whole- 
souled way she has my interests at heart. 

When an agent calls at my door with an 
attractive article and I think it might be 
well to purchase it, I have the agent go over 
it in detail with my cook so that she thor- 
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oughly understands the use of it. If I de- 
cide to buy, I put the girl on her mettle. 

“Now, Daisy, I want to see just how much 
good work you can get out of it and how 
beautifully you can keep it.” 

In our neighborhood the servants have 
taken most enthusiastically to the fireless 
cookers and vacuum cleaners, especially the 
former. 

Alabama. A.B: DB: 
The Servant’s Viewpoint 


Mr. Eprror: It should be recognized 
that the spirit of indifference or even open 
opposition to mechanical devices on the 
part of servants is but natural. Lacking a 
scientific mind, comprehending but dimly 
the revolution that is taking place in the 
realm of domestic equipment, that servant 
would be an exceptional girl who would take 
kindly to the new, but misunderstood, helps 
at her disposal. With your superior advan- 
tages, including perhaps a knowledge of 
applied chemistry, physics, sanitation, and 
dietetics, you can judge fairly accurately of 
the good or bad points of new ideas; but 
remember that your maid often lacks even 
the elements of a rudimentary education. 
Is it fair to thrust upon her what appear 
to be only obstacles to her routine house- 
keeping and say, “Use these or [ll find 
somebody else who will?” 

Interested coéperation is the principal 
factor in aiding the hired helper to readjust 
her point of view. And the situation must 
be dealt with tactfully. Let the girl see 
you are working for her benefit no less than 
your own. The frequent use of the pro- 
nouns “we” and “our” will help oil the 
domestic machinery. Get down to the 
plane of the servant’s understanding; ex- 
plain to her simply, concisely, patiently, in 
terms she can readily comprehend, the ad- 
vantage of the new over the old. 

If given a good reason for the presence 

of the improved appliance in the home, she 
’ will be less inclined to attribute it to a mere 
whim on your part. Moreover, if directions 
accompany the new investment, translate 
them into intelligible statements. A con- 
fused conception of the workings of strange 
labor-saving devices accounts for much of 
the belligerent attitude. 

A worker I once employed was very loath 
to touch any new device. While not abso- 
lutely refusing to do my bidding, she would 
handle the unfamiliar household appliance 
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with a martyr-like air. Her dusting of 
floors reduced me to a state of desperation. 
She would repeatedly shake filthy rags out 
of the window, allowing the surplus dirt to 
fall where it would, regardless of passers-by 
and the strenuous efforts of the long-suffer- 
ing janitor to keep the sidewalk immaculate. 
Finally I bought a chemically treated mop 
to replace the offending cloths. Fully pre- 
pared for all sorts of objections, I handed 
the girl the new purchase, simply saying in 
a matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ Everybody who has 
ever used this sort of mop seems to think it 
better than anything else for cleaning floors. 
You see it doesn’t scatter the dirt, but holds 
it. When the mop can hold no more, the 
dirt can then be washed out with hot soapy 
water. Suppose you try it today and see 
what you think of it.”’ 

“Well, I'll use it today, anyway,” she 
replied grudgingly. She did try it, and was 
thereafter its most enthusiastic advocate. 

Some housekeepers send their “‘help”’ to 
domestic science schools. Many maids are 
glad to take advantage of this to secure bet- 
ter equipment, and the mistress gets the full 
return for her money in increased efficiency. 

This course is not possible with all house- 
keepers, however, many of whom are forced 
to be stringently economical. The best they 
can do—and this is a wise plan to adopt—is 
to give the girl extra time off now and then 
and send her on a tour of inspection through 
the house-furnishing departments of the best 
city stores. Here are discoveries galore to be 
gleaned for nothing; interesting demonstra- 
tions of the latest helps, model apartments 
appropriately fitted with the best and most 
practical appliances, all of which will mean for 
her a mine of new ideas. House-furnishing 
exhibitions and food fairs, held now and then 
in the larger centers, serve the same purpose. 

Is it impracticable to encourage one’s 
servants to read the household magazines 
after the family has perused them? I think 
not. Much of the text lies within their 
comprehension. Surely pictures and de- 
scriptions of the latest utensils, together 
with the advertising section, will, in time, 
make some impression on them. The girl’s 
room can be supplied with a rack or small 
book-shelf to accommodate this sort of 
literature. An excellent scheme is to point 
out occasionally something interesting or 
timely that has attracted your attention and 
which you think may bring forth fruit if 
passed on. 


New York. M. E. dH. 





News of Household Devices 


Changes and Improvements in Articles Previously Tested and Approved 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute 








In place of our regular list of devices tested and approved, there is issued this month the semi-annual résumé 


(pamphlet) covering the articles approved since the Bulletin of August, 1912. 


The new résumé is a pam- 


phlet of twenty-four pages entitled Good Housekeeping Institute Bulletin No. 2, and will be sent, post- 


paid, on receipt of ten cents. 


cents additional. 


peas cs 


Bulletin No. 1, covering the first half of 1912, can be obtained for ten 
Address, Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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Colander 

lor removing seeds and skins from tomatoes, 
grapes, apples and other fruit, the Economy Col- 
ander and Fruit Press, which was described in our 
December, 1909, number, in its present improved 
form, is a highly useful kitchen article. It consists 
of a perforated steel dish fitted with a spiral blade, 
which is kept under tension by a spring and thus 
acts as a press. The colander is supported at a 
suitable height by an adjustable stand, which 
clamps upon the table with a single motion. It is 
made in two sizes and is very simple to clean and 
operate. 

No. 6.—Made by the Northwestern Kitchenware 
Mig. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Percolators and Tea Pots 
The retail prices of the six Rochester Stamping 
Co’s articles, appearing in the February, 1912, issue, 
were inadvertently mis-quoted. The correct prices 
are as follows: 
No. 461. 
No. 402. 
No. 463. 
No. 464. 


Alcohol Coffee Machine . .$7 
Electric Coffee Machine .. 7.: 
Coffee Percolator........ 
Electric Tea Pot 

No. 465. Teapot... 25 

No. 478. Chafing Dish Toaster..... 3.00 
Made by Rochester Stamping Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Vacuum Cleaners 

Considerable changes have been made in the 
Everson Vacuum Cleaner since its description in the 
April, r911, number. The case has a nickel-plated 
top and bottom, with the fiber body painted black 
enamel and a castor base. The lower portion is 
three and three-quarter inches shorter and the 
upper part longer than in the old type of machine. 
There are no exposed points in the electrical con- 
nection and the danger of short circuit is avoided. 
The separator bag has a felt rim and is held in 
position between the upper and lower case. The 
price of the new machine is $1oo, whereas the old 
type sold for $80. 

No. 258.—Made by the Everson Mfg. Co., 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


An improvement in the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
(electric) is the equipment of the dust bag with a 
spring clasp, which prevents it from coming off 
during operation. Also, an additional attachment 
No. 12 is now furnished. This is a steel clasp for 
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fitting over the nozzle of the cleaner, when the 
hose is connected to the cap in the front. The pre- 
vious description appeared in the September, 1911, 
issue. 

No. 354.—Made by the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


The Magic Suction Cleaner (electric) has been 
slightly changed in appearance and the working 
parts are now inclosed in an aluminum casing. An 
improvement has been made in the method of attach- 
ing the hose. The machine complete now sells for 
$48.50, instead of the former price of $49.50. It was 
previously described in the March number, 1912. 
(Also Bulletin No. 1.) 

No. 489.—Made by Rosenficld Mfg. Co., 587 
Hudson St., New York City. 


The efficiency of the Cyclone Hand Cleaner has 
been increased by a change in the pump and the 
lengthening of the stroke. The floor tool, as now 
designed, has an air space back of the opening, the 
entire length of the tool and thus its cleaning effi- 
ciency is improved. Supporting springs for pro- 
tection to the hose have been placed at the metal 
ends or ferrules. This machine was originally 
described in the June, 1911, issue. 

No. 301.—Made by Charles W. Emery, 2036 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric Water Heater 

The Presto Electric Water Heater is now made of 
larger tubing and German wire is used in the larger 
heating coil, thus giving quicker results. The 
reénforced electrical connection cord is securely 
fastened to the end of the handle, by means of a 
nut, which also makes the heater water-tight. The 
heater is also equipped with a separable plug. A 
full description of this device appeared in the 
October, 1911, number. 

No. 398.—Made by Presto Electrical Mfg. Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Kitchen Steel Ware 

In our description of the “ Never-Break” Steel 
Ware, in the Tested and Approved articles in the 
October, 1912, number, a typographical error oc- 
curred. The word “not” was omitted in the fifth 
line. The sentence should have read “the grease 
is not absorbed, etc.” 

Made by the Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, O. 
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And Bunnie is glad he was kind to Spud Coon 





Discoveries 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


Newsy, practical Discovery paragraphs will always find a market in this popular depart- 
Those judged available are paid for in cash upon acceptance, 

Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 
Write your name and address clearly on each sheet 


ment of the magazine. 

at $1.00 per paragraph. 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
of Discovery manuscript, and enclose a stamp in case your paragraphs are not accepted 


#The greatest Discovery I have made 
during fifteen years of housekeeping is that 
the earth revolves on its axis and all other 
important events take place just the same 
whether I iron on Tuesday or Thursday, 
or clean on Friday or Saturday. .When I 
hear my friends decline an invitation, per- 
haps giving up a long beautiful day out of 
doors, because it is “ironing day”’ or they 
had planned to do so and so, I feel like 
patting myself on the back for having 
found my great discovery several years 
ago. I am considered a good house- 
keeper but I never miss a day’s 
pleasure for the sake of carry- 
ing out any ANCIENT CUS- 
TOMS. If I can con- 
veniently iron on 
Tuesday—well and 
good. But I can go 
very happily to my party 
or picnic and do it on 
Wednesday with just as 
good grace. Else why is it of any 
advantage to be one’s own mistress 
in one’s own home? 

There must be a day of reckoning 
the last of the week I hear some 
one say. Just so, there often is, but 
it always comes out all right 
and there are pleasant mem- 
ories to make one forget that 
there is extra work. 


A novel vase, 


M A. D. W., Maine. 


rs. 


# An extremely informal DINNER PARTY 
is very often hard to give with real success, 
but I struck upon a plan that afforded 
plenty of entertainment for all and was 
voted a decided hit. In this case there were 
five couples, and after a brisk automobile 
ride we went straight to the fun of the even- 
ing in the dining room. The table had 
been made extra large, and for a centerpiece 
there was a little doll dressed as a chef and 
surrounded by seasonable fruits. Upon the 


graceful arrangement of flowers 


table there were three chafing dishes, a per- 
colator, and a salad bowl with knives—each 
marking the place for one couple, their 
names being written on tiny books attached. 
Dainty handkerchief aprons for the girls and 
chef caps for the men were useful for present 
service, and future souvenirs. Thus each 


couple found itself equipped to preside over 
some part of the menu—a special recipe 
being written in verse in the 


v 


vee book. 

Upon the large tray containing the 

main utensils were also found all the 

things needed in the making and serv- 

ing of that particular dish. For ex- 

ample, one couple found at their place 

the necessities for bouillon 

(canned) and it was but the 

work of a moment for the 

man to open the cans, the 

girl to heat the fragrant contents 

and to pour it into the bouillon 

cups near at hand. The man, 

if he is at all game, will get 

plenty of fun out of passing these 

to his fellow sufferers. Let each 

couple clear away its own course, 

or part of a course, and the two will 

get twice the fun out of the next 

couple’s labors. You will be sur- 

prised to see what a great 

variety of dishes can be pre- 

pared quickly and easily, if 

you manage correctly, and what great sport 

can be derived. We even achieved creamed 

chicken on toast, with mushrooms—aided by 

an electric toaster and having shredded the 
chicken beforehand. 

We also concocted a fruit salad, but I 
would never advise it again as it’s far too 
sticky. The simple but tasty banana and 
peanut salad is a much wiser choice for 
such an affair. 

The olives, preserves, bread, cakes, etc., 
must, of course, be already placed about 
the table. 


designed for the 


Miss H. L. L., Michigan. 
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* When two TUMBLERS get stuck to- 
gether, separate them by pouring cold 
water into the inner one, and setting the 
outer one into fairly hot water. The heat 
expands the outer glass, and they are soon 
separated. Mrs. M. J. G., Oregon. 


# The household managed on business prin- 
ciples should carry insurance on the house- 
hold effects. But my friend the in- 
surance adjuster assures me that the 


percentage of those having a COM- @ 
a yer 


PLETE INVENTORY of their posses- 
sions is very small indeed. The result 
is that when a loss occurs the householder | 
often is sorely put to it to make up a 
satisfactory list of the goods destroyed. 

A merchant takes a complete inventory 


of his stock once or twice a year; he Se, 


“ ¢ A= 
knows to a penny what it is worth. a 


The same principle holds good in 

the household. A guess is a poor 
substitute for a positive statement. The 
insurance adjuster usually is quite as good 
a guesser as the man who is trying to 
collect his insurance. Some insurance 
companies issue inventory books which 
they will give for the asking to those in- 
sured with them. These are arranged to 
show at a glance the articles and their 
value in each room in the house. They 
are ruled off under various headings, as 
book in hand it is comparatively easy 
to make a complete inventory of the 


~ 
carpets, chairs, clothing, etc. With ag 


household possessions. This ( ompleted, 
the book should then be put with the in- 


, ae 


has momentarily disturbed you, before it 
has had time to make a very deep impres- 
sion upon you. If you do not need—actu- 
ally need—to interpret it, do not form the 
useless habit of trying to do so. If it is not 
for you, then let it be interpreted by the one 
for whom it has value. Study this point 
carefully as a form of economics to be 
adapted to your plan for “self-preserva- 
tion.” It is this wise treatment of 
your case that will lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the poise so much needed. 
- Another suggestion: Avoid turning 
your back to doorways, whether open 
or shut. The shock of having someone 
come up behind you, unheard and un- 
seen, is a source of real suffering to the 
one who is deaf, and has a disastrous 
effect upon the nervous system, 
> besides. Try to keep in mind 
always, that you should have space 
before you, but as little as possible 
of it back of you. This is a rule which, 
if followed, will decrease your sufferings 
from the shock of these surprises, will 
act as a constant protection for you in 
the event of a possible assault from the 
rear and will keep you in touch with 
your environment from every possible 
standpoint, so that you need not ask for 
an explanation of the conditions sur- 
rounding you and so exhaust your 
associates by the wearisome necessity 
for repetition. Miss M. D. L., New York 
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# A carful of people were treated re 
cently to an amusing little incident oi 
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leaning over, whispered something in his 
small son’s ear. To which the son made re- 
ply in a loud petulant voice, “Get up and 
give you thisseat? I guessnot. I got here 
first.” Neither did he get up nor was he 
made to get up. So they rode on, the small 
unrelenting son seated, the obedient, now 
somewhat-flushed papa standing, hanging 
to a strap. FE. M. S., New York. 


# I saved a piece of each wash suit my little 
son had until he was ten years old, and then 
made him a WONDER- 
FUL QUILT of the 
scraps. Each one told a 
story. For instance, the 
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after putting her work neatly together she 
has it drawn up to the ceiling where it is 
practically invisible. Covering the lower 
side with wall paper like that used for the 
rest of the room is an improvement. 


Miss A. C. G., Pennsylvania 


* Mothers, as well as babies, will appreciate 
the big white satin BUTTON embroidered 
plainly, in colors or gold, with the legend, 
“Don’t kiss the baby.” It is to be pinned 
conspicuously to the coverlid over the baby 
when it goes out in its 
carriage. These buttons 
are sold as novelties in 
the smart shops, but 


blue linen scrap wasfrom 4 new knife-rest in the form of a sterling could easily be made by 


the suit he wore the first 
day at school; the white 
one was from the suit he had on when 
his picture was taken; andsoon. He never 
tires of the quilt, especially if he is ill. 
We can entertain him by the hour, telling 
him of the different scraps. I mean to keep 
it until he is a man and then give it to his 
little boy. Mrs. H. N. S., Missourt 


#A Discoverer recently suggested that if 
SILK STOCKINGS were washed after each 
wearing their life would be prolonged. An- 
other good thing to know is that if you rinse 
silk stockings, or any other kind, before 
wearing at all, they will last half as long 
wain for the treatment. 


# Everyone knows that PUNCTUALITY 

t meal times is a help to good housekeep 

mney Chis was ditt ult to accomplish with 
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silver fish 


working the words on a 
piece of satin, covering a 
large flat button mold with it, then sewing a 
strong safety-pin to the back of the button. 


Miss M. E. M., District of Columbia 


#An old STENOGRAPHER’S CHAIR, 
which usually can be purchased for a small 
sum from a second-hand dealer, is ideal for 
the sewing room, and will save many a back 
ache when there is much machine stitching 
to be done. Mrs. B. F. V., New York 


# | interested my children, and incidentally 
had a very pretty FERN BALL, by wetting 
an old sponge and stuffing bird seed into all 
the holes. I then ran a stout cord through 
the sponge and hung it up in the nursery 
window. Every day or two I moistened it 
thoroughly, but gently, and in a few days it 
began to sprout. The children loved to 
watch it and were delighted with the green, 
fluffy ball. With a little at 
tention these balls last almost 
vhol winter 
































Houseworkers and New Apparatus 


oughly understands the use of it. If I de- 
cide to buy, I put the girl on her mettle. 

“Now, Daisy, I want to see just how much 
good work you can get out of it and how 
beautifully you can keep it.” 

In our neighborhood the servants have 
taken most enthusiastically to the fireless 
cookers and vacuum cleaners, especially the 
former. 

Alabama. A. BB. 
The Servant’s View point 


Mr. Eprror: It should be recognized 
that the spirit of indifference or even open 
opposition to mechanical devices on the 
part of servants is but natural. Lacking a 
scientific mind, comprehending but dimly 
the revolution that is taking place in the 
realm of domestic equipment, that servant 
would be an exceptional girl who would take 
kindly to the new, but misunderstood, helps 
at her disposal. With your superior advan- 
tages, including perhaps a knowledge of 
applied chemistry, physics, sanitation, and 
dietetics, you can judge fairly accurately of 
the good or bad points of new ideas; but 
remember that your maid often lacks even 
the elements of a rudimentary education. 
Is it fair to thrust upon her what appear 
to be only obstacles to her routine house- 
keeping and say, “Use these or I'll find 
somebody else who will?” 

Interested coéperation is the principal 
factor in aiding the hired helper to readjust 
her point of view. And the situation must 
be dealt with tactfully. Let the girl see 
you are working for her benefit no less than 
your own. The frequent use of the pro- 
nouns “we” and “our’’ will help oil the 
domestic machinery. Get down to the 
plane of the servant’s understanding; ex- 
plain to her simply, concisely, patiently, in 
terms she can readily comprehend, the ad- 
vantage of the new over the old. 

If given a good reason for the presence 
of the improved appliance in the home, she 
will be less inclined to attribute it to a mere 
whim on your part. Moreover, if directions 
accompany the new investment, translate 
them into intelligible statements. A con- 
fused conception of the workings of strange 
labor-saving devices accounts for much of 
the belligerent attitude. 

A worker I once employed was very loath 
‘to touch any new device. While not abso- 
lutely refusing to do my bidding, she would 
handle the unfamiliar household appliance 


with a martyr-like air. Her dusting of 
floors reduced me to a state of desperation. 
She would repeatedly shake filthy rags out 
of the window, allowing the surplus dirt to 
fall where it would, regardless of passers-by 
and the strenuous efforts of the long-suffer- 
ing janitor to keep the sidewalk immaculate. 
Finally I bought a chemically treated mop 
to replace the offending cloths. Fully pre- 
pared for all sorts of objections, I handed 
the girl the new purchase, simply saying in 
a matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ Everybody who has 
ever used this sort of mop seems to think it 
better than anything else for cleaning floors. 
You see it doesn’t scatter the dirt, but holds 
it. When the mop can hold no more, the 
dirt can then be washed out with hot soapy 
water. Suppose you try it today and see 
what you think of it.” 

“Well, I'll use it today, anyway,” she 
replied grudgingly. She did try it, and was 
thereafter its most enthusiastic advocate. 

Some housekeepers send their “help”’ to 
domestic science schools. Many maids are 
glad to take advantage of this to secure bet- 
ter equipment, and the mistress gets the full 
return for her money in increased efficiency. 

This course is not possible with all house- 
keepers, however, many of whom are forced 
to be stringently economical. The best they 
can do—and this is a wise plan to adopt—is 
to give the girl extra time off now and then 
and send her on a tour of inspection through 
the house-furnishing departments of the best 
city stores. Here are discoveries galore to be 
gleaned for nothing; interesting demonstra- 
tions of the latest helps, model apartments 
appropriately fitted with the best and most 
practical appliances, all of which will mean for 
her a mine of new ideas. House-furnishing 
exhibitions and food fairs, held now and then 
in the larger centers, serve the same purpose. 

Is it impracticable to encourage one’s 
servants to read the household magazines 
after the family has perused them? I think 
not. Much of the text lies within their 
comprehension. Surely pictures and de- 
scriptions of the latest utensils, together 
with the advertising section, will, in time, 
make some impression on them. The girl’s 
room can be supplied with a rack or small 
book-shelf to accommodate this sort of 
literature. An excellent scheme is to point 
out occasionally something interesting or 
timely that has attracted your attention and 
which you think may bring forth fruit if 
passed on. 


New York. M. E. Hf, 















News of Household Devices 


Changes and Improvements in Articles Previously Tested and Approved 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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In place of our regular list of devices tested and 


(pamphlet) covering the articles approved since the Bulletin of August, 1912. 
philet of twenty-four pages entitled Good Housekeeping Institute Bulletin No. 

Bulletin No. 1, covering the first half of 1912, can be obtained for ten 

Address, Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 


paid, on receipt of ten cents. 
cents additional. 





Colander 

lor removing seeds and skins from tomatoes, 
grapes, apples and other fruit, the Economy Col- 
ander and Fruit Press, which was described in our 
December, 1909, number, in its present improved 
form, is a highly useful kitchen article. It consists 
of a perforated steel dish fitted with a spiral blade, 
which is kept under tension by a spring and thus 
The colander is supported at a 
suitable height by an adjustable stand, which 
clamps upon the table with a single motion. It is 
made in two sizes and is very simple to clean and 


acts aS a press. 


operate. 
No. 6.—Made by the Northwestern Kitchenware 
Mig. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Percolators and Tea Pots 

The retail prices of the six Rochester Stamping 
Co’s articles, appearing in the February, 1912, issue, 
were inadvertently mis-quoted. The correct prices 
are as follows: 





No. 461. Alcohol Coffee Machine . .$7.00 
No. 462. Electric Cofiee Machine .. 

No. 463. Coffee Percolator........ 

No. 464. Electric Tea Pot 

NO. 405; “SEGDOE... 5 sansc cavees 22 
No. 478. Chafing Dish Toaster..... 3.00 


Made by Rochester Stamping Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Vacuum Cleaners 

Considerable changes have been made in the 
Everson Vacuum Cleaner since its description in the 
April, 1911, number. The case has a nickel-plated 
top and bottom, with the fiber body painted black 
enamel and a castor base. The lower portion is 
three and three-quarter inches shorter and the 
upper part longer than in the old type of machine. 
There are no exposed points in the electrical con- 
nection and the danger of short circuit is avoided. 
The separator bag has a felt rim and is held in 
position between the upper and lower case. The 


price of the new machine is $100, whereas the old 


type sold for $80 
No. 258.—Made by the Everson Mfg. Co., 59 
I uple Place, Boston, Mass. 


\n improvement in the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
(electric) is the equipment of the dust bag with a 
spring clasp, which prevents it from coming off 
during operation. Also, an additional attachment 
No. 12 is now furnished. This is a steel clasp for 
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approved, there is issued this month the semi-annual résumé 


The new résumé is a pam- 
and will be sent, post- 


> 











fitting over the nozzle of the cleaner, when the 
hose is connected to the cap in the front. The pre- 
vious description appeared in the September, rortr, 
issue. 

No. 354.—Made by the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


The Magic Suction Cleaner (electric) has been 
slightly changed in appearance and the working 
parts are now inclosed in an aluminum casing. An 
improvement has been made in the method of attach- 
ing the hose. The machine comp!cte now sells for 
$48.50, instead of the former price of $49.50. It was 
previously described in the March number, 1912. 
(Also Bulletin No. 1.) 

No. 489.—Made by Rosenficld Mfg. Co., 587 
Hudson St., New York City. 


The efficiency of the Cyclone Hand Cleaner has 
been increased by a change in the pump and the 
lengthening of the stroke. The floor tool, as now 
designed, has an air space back of the opening, the 
entire length of the tool and thus its cleaning effi- 
ciency is improved. Supporting springs for pro- 
tection to the hose have been placed at the metal 
ends or ferrules. This machine was originally 
described in the June, 1911, issue. 

No. 301.—Made by Charies W. Emery, 2036 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric Water Heater 

The Presto Electric Water Heater is now made of 
larger tubing and German wire is used in the larger 
heating coil, thus giving quicker results. The 
reénforced electrical connection cord is securely 
fastened to the end of the handle, by means of a 
nut, which also makes the heater water-tight. The 
heater is also equipped with a separable plug. A 
full description of this device appeared in the 
October, 1911, number. 

No. 398.—Made by Presto Electrical Mig. Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Kitchen Steel Ware 

In our description of the ‘ Never-Break” Steel 
Ware, in the Tested and Approved articles in the 
October, 1912, number, a typographical error oc- 
curred. The word “not” was omitted in the fifth 
line. The sentence should have read “the grease 
is not absorbed, etc.” 

Made by the Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, O. 
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And Bunnie is glad he was kind to Spud Coon 
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By Our Observers and Experimenters 


Newsy, practical Discovery paragraphs will always find a market in this popular depart- 
Those judged available are paid for in cash upon acceptance, 

Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 
Write your name and address clearly on each sheet 


ment of the magazine. 
at $1.00 per paragraph. 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
of Discovery manuscript, and enclose a stamp in case your paragraphs are not accepted 











#The greatest Discovery I have made 
during fifteen years of housekeeping is that 
the earth revolves on its axis and all other 
important events take place just the same 
whether I iron on Tuesday or Thursday, 
or clean on Friday or Saturday. .When I 
hear my friends decline an invitation, per- 
haps giving up a long beautiful day out of 
doors, because it is “ironing day”’ or they 
had planned to do so and so, I feel like 
patting myself on the back for having 


ago. I am considered a good house- 
keeper but I never miss a day’s 
pleasure for the sake of carry- 
ing out any ANCIENT CUS- 
TOMS. If I can con- 
veniently iron on 
Tuesday—well and 
good. But I can go 
very happily to my party 
or picnic and do it on 
Wednesday with just as 
good grace. Else why is it of any 
advantage to be one’s own mistress 
in one’s own home? 

There must be a day of reckoning 
the last of the week I hear some 
one say. Just so, there often is, but 
it always comes out all right 
and there are pleasant mem- 
ories to make one forget that 
there is extra work. Mrs. A. D. W., Matne. 






# An extremely informal DINNER PARTY 
is very often hard to give with real success, 
but I struck upon a plan that afforded 
plenty of entertainment for all and was 
voted a decided hit. In this case there were 
five couples, and after a brisk automobile 
ride we went straight to the fun of the even- 
ing in the dining room. The table had 
been made extra large, and for a centerpiece 
there was a little doll dressed as a chef and 
surrounded by seasonable fruits. Upon the 


found my great discovery several years ty 
aN 


A novel vase, designed Jor the 
graceful arrangement of flowers 








table there were three chafing dishes, a per- 
colator, and a salad bowl with knives—each 
marking the place for one couple, their 
names being written on tiny books attached. 
Dainty handkerchief aprons for the girls and 
chef caps for the men were useful for present 
service, and future souvenirs. Thus each 
couple found itself equipped to preside over 
some part of the menu—a special recipe 
being written in verse in the wee book. 

Upon the large tray containing the 

main utensils were also found all the 

things needed in the making and serv- 
ing of that particular dish. For ex- 
ample, one couple found at their place 


_ the necessities for bouillon 
, (canned) and it was but the 
‘| “3 work of a moment for the 
, ae man to open the cans, the 
girl to heat the fragrant contents 
and to pour it into the bouillon 
cups near at hand. The man, 
if he is at all game, will get 
plenty of fun out of passing these 
to his fellow sufferers. Let each 
couple clear away its own course, 
or part of a course, and the two will 
get twice the fun out of the next 
couple’s labors. You will be sur- 
prised to see what a great 
variety of dishes can be pre- 
pared quickly and easily, if 
you manage correctly, and what great sport 
can be derived. We even achieved creamed 
chicken on toast, with mushrooms—aided by 
an electric toaster and having shredded the 
chicken beforehand. 

We also concocted a fruit salad, but I 
would never advise it again as it’s far too 
sticky. The simple but tasty banana and 
peanut salad much wiser choice for 
such an affair. 

The olives, preserves, bread, cakes, etc., 
must, of course, be already placed about 
the table. Miss 












is a 


H.L. L., Michigan 
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* When two TUMBLERS get stuck to- 
gether, separate them by pouring cold 
water into the inner one, and setting the 
outer one into fairly hot water. The heat 
expands the outer glass, and they are soon 
separated. Mrs. M. J. G., Oregon. 


* The household managed on business prin- 
ciples should carry insurance on the house- 
hold effects. But my friend the in- 
surance adjuster assures me that the 


percentage of those having a COM- @ 
9 


is that when a loss occurs the householder | 


PLETE INVENTORY of their posses- 


sions is very small indeed. ‘The result 


often is sorely put to it to make up a 
satisfactory list of the goods destroyed. 
A merchant takes a complete inventory 
of his stock once or twice a year; he 
knows to a penny what it is worth. 
The same principle holds good in 
the household. A guess is a poor 
substitute for a positive statement. The 
insurance adjuster usually is quite as good 
a guesser as the man who is trying to 
collect his insurance. Some insurance 
companies issue inventory books which 
they will give for the asking to those in- 
sured with them. These are arranged to 
show at a glance the articles and their 
value in each room in the house. They 
are ruled off under various headings, as 


x 
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has momentarily disturbed you, before it 
has had time to make a very deep impres- 
sion upon you. If you do not need—actu- 
ally nced—to interpret it, do not form the 
useless habit of trying to do so. If it is not 
for you, then let it be interpreted by the one 
for whom it has value. Study this point 
carefully as a form of economics to be 
adapted to your plan for “self-preserva- 
tion.” It is this wise treatment of 
your case that will lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the poise so much needed. 
Another suggestion: Avoid turning 
your back to doorways, whether open 
or shut. The shock of having someone 
come up behind you, unheard and un- 
seen, is a source of real suffering to the 
one who is deaf, and has a disastrous 
effect upon the nervous system, 

> besides. Try to keep in mind 
always, that you should have space 
before you, but as little as possible 

of it back of you. This is a rule which, 
if followed, will decrease your sufferings 
from the shock of these surprises, will 
act as a constant protection for you in 
the event of a possible assault from the 
rear and will keep you in touch with 
your environment from every possible 
standpoint, so that you need not ask for 
an explanation of the conditions sur- 
rounding you and so exhaust your 
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carpets, chairs, clothing, etc. With See associates by the wearisome necessity 


book in hand it is comparatively easy 4 


to make a complete inventory of the 
household possessions. This completed, 
the book should then be put with the in- 
surance policy in a safe or safety de- 

posit vault, where fire cannot destroy .-¢ 





for repetition. Miss M. D. L., New York. 
# A carful of people were treated re- 
cently to an amusing little incident of 
the way some PARENTS ARE 
~, BROUGHT UP by their children. 
ie 


or damage it. 7. W. B., Massachusetts. Every seat in the trolley car was 
a . Decorated candles for special taken, with the exception of 
*#Can I persuade Sotial DGLASIONS axe nw one, and that one was 


readers who are 
suffering from 
DEAFNESS, in 
any considerable 
degree, to 

take a leaf 
from the ex- 
perience of 

one similarly 
afflicted? Ihave New, dainty, graceful li 
found that the deaf 

person must, in order to be well and 
happy, bring himself into a condition of 
poise, of harmony with his surroundings. 
In order to achieve this, train yourself to 
dismiss from your mind the sound that 





manufactured 


up forward. <A well- 
dressed small 
boy and his well- 
dressed father 
got aboard the 

car. The boy 

was four o 

five, still a 

the hold- 
you-on-my-lap stage. 
He spied the vacant 
seat, ran the length of the car to reach it, 
and was comfortably settled there before 
his more sedate father, who had meanwhile 
stopped to pay fare, reached him. Father 
held on to a strap for a while, then, finally, 
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leaning over, whispered something in his 
small son’s ear. ‘To which the son made re- 
ply in a loud petulant voice, “Get up and 
give you this seat? Iguessnot. I got here 
first.” Neither did he get up nor was he 
made to get up. So they rode on, the small 
unrelenting son seated, the obedient, now 
somewhat-flushed papa standing, hanging 
to a strap. E. M. S., New York. 


# [ saved a piece of each wash suit my little 
son had until he was ten years old, and then 
made him a WONDER- 


FUL QUILT of the 
scraps. Each one told a 
story. For instance, the 


blue linen scrap wasfrom A new knife-rest in the form of a sterling 


silver fish 


the suit he wore the first 
day at school; the white 
one was from the suit he had on when 
his picture was taken; andsoon. Henever 
tires of the quilt, especially if he is ill. 
We can entertain him by the hour, telling 
him of the different scraps. I mean to keep 
it until he is a man and then give it to his 


little boy. Mrs. H. N Missouri 


#A Discoverer recently suggested that if 
SILK STOCKINGS were washed after each 
wearing their life would be prolonged. An- 
other good thing to know is that if you rinse 
silk stockings, or any other kind, before 
wearing at all, they will last half as long 
again for the treatment. 


Miss L. B., Montana. 


# Everyone knows that PUNCTUALITY 
at meal times is a help to good housekeep- 
ing. This was difficult to accomplish with 
six children, especially at breakfast. The 
following plan helped greatly: If a child 
was late to breakfast, he had to go 
to bed that night as many minutes 
earlier as he was late in 
the morning. I claimed 
that his being lateshowed 
that he needed more 
sleep. If punctual he had 
extra time to stay up on __ perc 
Saturday night. I think Jeweled cyes. The 
this plan helped me to nr 
keep the same kitchen help eleven years. 
Mr 1. £ » Ne v 


# A lady who sews a great deal has a sus- 
pended SEWING SHELF in a room that is 
used for other purposes. This shelf has a 
pulley connected with it, and every evening 








A dainty little jewel box, upon which are 
hed two chicks with jeweled backs and 


finger ring shows the 
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after putting her work neatly together she 
has it drawn up to the ceiling where it is 
practically invisible. Cevering the lower 
side with wall paper like that used for the 
rest of the room is an improvement. 
Miss A. C. G., Pennsylvania 

# Mothers, as well as babies, will appreciate 
the big white satin BUTTON embroidered 
plainly, in colors or gold, with the legend, 
“Don’t kiss the baby.” It is to be pinned 
conspicuously to the coverlid over the baby 
when it goes out in its 
carriage. ‘These buttons 
are sold as novelties in 
the smart shops, but 
could easily be made by 
working the words on a 
piece of satin, covering a 
large flat button mold with it, then sewing a 
strong safety-pin to the back of the button. 


Miss M. E. M., District of Columbia 


#An old STENOGRAPHER’S CHAIR, 
which usually can be purchased for a small 
sum from a second-hand dealer, is ideal for 
the sewing room, and will save many a back 
ache when there is much machine stitching 
to be done. Mrs. B. F. V., New York 


# [ interested my children, and incidentally 
had a very pretty FERN BALL, by wetting 
an old sponge and stuffing bird seed into all 
the holes. I then ran a stout cord through 
the sponge and hung it up in the nursery 
window. Every day or two I moistened it 
thoroughly, but gently, and in a few days it 
began to sprout. The children loved to 
watch it and were delighted with the green, 
fluffy ball. With a little at- 
tention these balls last almost 
a whole winter. 


Mrs. G. G. B., Canada. 


# The perforated iron 
DRAINER COVER to 
the waste pipe in an iron 
sink can be completely 
cleansed and sterilized by 
putting it in the fire until 
red hot. This will take 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Fire tongs are 
convenient for handling it both before and 
after the fire bath. 

The cover must not be put back in the 
sink until it is thoroughly cold, or it wiil 
be cracked by the cold water. 

Mrs. C. FE. H., New Hampshire 
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Discoveries 


* J] have found a way of keeping my silk 
stockings free from the ugly ** RUNS” made 
by garters. I cut off the tops (about two 
inches deep) of a pair of old lisle stockings 
and sew these under the tops of the silk 
stockings. ‘This little plan has saved me 
many tedious hours of darning ‘“‘runs.” 
Miss R. F., Brooklyn. 

*This Discovery recalls another, printed 
several years ago, which our readers re- 
ported as most successful. “‘ Many beauti- 
ful stockings are spoiled by running stitches, 
caused by the fasteners of our supporters. 
I have found that a row of machine stitch- 
ing, the color of the stocking, about one inch 
below the place where the fastener holds the 
stocking, will stop all running stitches. Be 
sure to stretch the top of stockings wide 
before stitching, so that it will not bind the 
knees.” —THE Epitors. 


# My eyes trouble me and I found it very 
trying to thread a needle when sewing, until 
I used an EMBROIDERY NEEDLE with 
a long eye. I find they are much more easily 
threaded and are just as good for sewing as 
the ordinary needle. agrs. c. a. M., Maine. 
# Such fascinating small KNOCKERS for 
bedroom doors as one can get in the sheps 
nowadays! They appeal especially to 
particular people who believe in pri- 
vacy in the household. It has been 

a fad with travelers abroad to hunt 

up these little knockers in junk 
shops, and other out of the way 

places, but recently archi- 

tects have been including 

bedroom knockers in their 

plans, the designs either 

conforming to the style of 

architecture, or embodying 

some fad or fancy of the 

owner. Ina charming home I 

know of, every bedroom is 

adorned with a quaint little 
knocker bought from a local dealer 

in novelties. These knockers are 

dull soft-hued brass, and are 
the knockers on 
doors of The 


“copies of 
the bedroom See 
Castle. The knockers look 

well in their American setting, and are 
quaintly lettered with the name of the oc- 
cupant of each room, even the guest room 
and the nursery having its inscribed 


rs that are now ex 
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knocker. The one cn the nursery is set 
low enough on the door panel to be reached 
by the children. 


Miss M. BE. M., District of Columbia. 


# When OUR CHILDREN intend to spend 
some time away from home, or go to board- 
ing school, we supply them with sheets of 
paper of a standard size. Their letters 
written on these, on one side of the paper 
only, fit into a book kept for that especial 
purpose; and thus we have their record 
while away—a record that their children 
and their children’s children also will have. 
Mrs. E. B., Pennsylvania. 
# Once, when called away from home sudden- 
ly, I soaked a heavy blanket in water, placed 
it in the laundry tub, and sat my POTTED 
PLANTS upon it. Upon my return ten 
days later they were drawing just the neces- 
sary amount of moisture from the soaked 
blanket. Mrs. J. H. K., Colorado 
# Both light and PRIVACY may be se- 
cured by pasting very thin, fine, Japanese 
paper napkins on the panes of a bathroom 
window that opens into the courtyard of an 
apartment house. Our design was of deli- 


cate grasses and birds, and the thin soft 


texture gave a clear light. The effect was 
charming and the napkins were easily 
removed with water. 


Miss M. E. M., District of Columbia. 


#T have alwavs been “turned 


around” in GEOGRAPHY. To 
. me the north pole seems west; 
“wASa, South America seems to lie 

“tf to the eastward; the At- 

Wy = =6lantic ocean, northward, 

and the Pacific ccean, 

southward. This is due to 

the fact that my first impres- 

sions of geography were re- 

at school where I sat 

facing the west with my geography 

book in front of me, bringing the north 

on the map toward the west. Later 
.., , On When I became a teacher 
vemely L Was so anxious that the 
accompanying first impressions my _ pupils 
had of geography should be 

correct that I drew maps 

on the floor with chalk—maps of our 
county, state, and of North America. On 
these floor maps, north was always north, 
After erasing the maps I would ask 


ete. 








the children which direction they would 
start if going to the north pole, Boston, Cali- 
fornia, etc., and I found that their impres- 
sions were almost invariably correct. Later, 
when I had children of my own, I drew these 
maps on the kitchen floor for fear the geog- 
raphy teacher might not take the care that 
I had taken. Mrs. C. O. T., Kansas. 


#In many modern New York apartments 
there are monstrosities made up of greenish 
bhass and livid colored glass, which are 
knipwa as “domes.” Their only 


our apartment we were delighted 
with it\ but our delight was 
tempered by the presence of 
one of these dreadful colored 
glass “¢omes,’’ which hung 
in the center of the dining 
room, presumably fixing 


the spot where the ZY 
dining table Pi 


must be placed. i 


The “dome” 

was a huge 

affair, fully twenty inches in diameter, and 
was composed of bits of the most poisonous 
looking glass I have ever beheld. Huge red 
grapes and violent green leaves were set in 
with irregular bits of glass of some nameless 
color that looked more like streaked soap 
than anything else. We were in despair, for 
the landlord refused to remove the dreadful 
thing, and there was no other lighting fixture 
inthis roorn. Finally out of our despair I de- 
vised a covering for the “dome.” I bought 
three yards of soft yellow silk and made three 
half inch tucks running lengthwise—one at 
the selvage and one about five inches from 
theselvage. The third tuck was made later, 
after “trying on”’ the shade, so that it would 
come exactly at the joining of chain and 
“dome.” Iranalargecord through the tucks, 
and pulled them up to fit the large curve of 
the “dome,” and then shirred the rest of the 
silk tightly at the top, pulling it up just as you 
would pull the draw strings of a bag. The ef- 
fect of the soft shirred silk is very good in the 
day time, and at night, when the huge grapes 
and leaves are illuminated, their outlines are 
barely suggested through the yellow silk, and 
are not at all unpleasant. — a. @., New York. 












This suggestion well supplements Miss 
De Wolf’s article in the December issue on 





é This shows a monstrosity 
adrairers seem to be the land- jy, «gomes” transformed 
lords who inflict them on help- into a thing of beauty. 


less teiants. When we found The process is described 
in a Discovery 
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lighting fixtures, and accords perfectly with 
her principles. THe Epitors. 


#TI have found for myself that the best 
way to utilize the DISCOVERIES in this 
magazine, that are of value to me is 
to bring them into actual use within a 
few hours after reading them. I used to 
go through my magazine marking what I 
wanted to remember, to be copied at some 
future time into my memorandum book, 
where the items were not in form to be used 
easily as many of the most 
important ones cannot be 
classified. Now I find that 
if I have once done the thing, 
I remember to do it next 
time, and it never needs to 
be copied. For in- 
stance, within a 
few hours after 
reading the 

magazine a 

month or two 
back I tied a little string-label on to 
my house key so that it did not get 
lost in the intricacies of my bag 
next time I went shopping. With a 
wet hand I caught three flies in succession. 
I had the pineapple for dinner cut length- 
wise instead of round and round, with the 
result that I shall have pineapples cut that 
way ever after. And I rinsed out my hus- 
band’s silk socks that night to insure their 
wearing better in the future. If there are 
Discoveries that I specially wish to remem- 
ber and cannot put into practice at the mo- 
ment, I try to tell my next visitor about 
them and the repetition and explanation of 
them fixes them in my mind. 

Mrs. C. A. M., New Jersey. 








# Odd plates on which to serve the NEW 
YEAR’S LUNCHEON may be made as 
follows: Buy paper or wooden picnic plates 
and paste upon them in correct order to 
represent a clock dial, numerals, cut from 
black paper. Cut out the hands also from 
black paper and set them at twelve o’clock. 
Cc. E. J., MMinots. 


# Admirers of the BREAKFAST CAP and 
of the dusting cap have found that those 
dainty articles of feminine apparel soil as 
quickly as many other pieces of their ward- 
robe, and after once having tried to wash 
the innocent looking things, they conclude 
that a brand new cap might as well be made, 
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for to obtain good results in ironing the cap 
it must be entirely ripped apart. To obviate 
this trouble, caps can be made of cotton 
crepe and trimmed with lace as desired. 
This material can be washed and returned 
to use without ironing. 
Miss A. H. H., Nei 

# Steaming mixtures should always be 
placed on a RACK so that the water can cir- 
culate freely under them. If you have no 
rack, an iron flat-iron holder is a very good 
substitute. Miss F. N. S., Missouri. 
# Did you ever stop to think how cruel it is 
to hang a BIRD CAGE in the hot upper air 
of a room? If you have not, you will be- 
lieve it if you try breathing this air yourself. 
I called at a house once where the tempera- 
ture was between seventy-five and eighty 
degrees and a bird was feebly trying to sing, 
suspended in its cagesin an atmosphere hot- 
ter than the air I was breathing. It made 
me think. Mrs. .L. R. S., Wisconsin. 
# We recently had a little ‘‘ get acquainted” 
social at our house for some strangers in the 
church and as they were not familiar with 
the neighborhood where we lived we feared 


they might have trouble finding the place. 
We tried cutting the HOUSE NUMBER 
in figures six inches high from card- 
board and pasted them on the lower 


sashes of the windows. Thus sil- 
houetted against the lighted rooms 
they could easily be read from the 
street, and the plan met with such 
hearty commendation from our 
guests as to make it seem worth 
passing along. 
Mrs. S. C. P., Caltfornia. 
#1 have found a rather amus- 
ing way of keeping my young 
daughter of six nearly CON- 
TENTED IN BED when steria 
doctors and mother require her 
presence there during some 
slight illness. She had always 
admired my breakfast cap and 
jacket, so I made her miniature 
sets in white cross-barred dimity 
with plenty of ribbons and lace. 
I allowed her to wear these for 
the first time when convalescing 
from some slight illness. The effect 
magical. She received her callers in much 
state and forgot all about the boredom of 
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bed in her new fineries. It worked se well 
that whenever Ann is just well enough to sit 
up she is dressed in her cap and jacket, 
which are kept for only such occasions 

and all becomes harmony. For such is 
woman! H. S. K. W., New York. 


Mrs. S, 


* In making DRAWERS for young childrené 
try putting the front section on a band that¢ 
will reach round the waist and button in the 
back. Sew two buttons on this band at the 
sides to button back portion of the drawers 
onto as usual. The advantage is that wlhen 
the drawers are unbuttoned the band_ wil] 
keep the whole garment from slipping, off. 
Miss J. M. G., Cote iecticut, 
* Ata recent fair, one of the chief att ractions 
was a table of bottles filled with LAVEN- 
DER. These were tied with flufiy bows of 
different colors, making the table look likea 
rainbow garden. Wide-mouthed bottles or’ 
jars with glass stoppers that may be pur- 
chased at house'furnishing stores, will be ad- 
mirableforthispurpose. arrs. #. m., New York. 


# In November Discoveries a Pennsylvania 
correspondent recommends cleaning glasses 
with a solution containing alcohol. I want 
to warn wearers of bi-focal glasses against 
using such a preparation lest they thereby 
loosen the small reading lenses. That 
was the experience of an acquaint- 

ance of mine. 

Miss L. R. H., Massachusetts, 
* |)uring the winter menths when 
wet clothing is likely to freeze to 
the CLOTHESPINS, try boiling 
the pins when new in a strong 
salt-water solution. Allow them 
to dry before using. The salt 
will prevent the water from 

freezing. aie. 


*T mended my hot-water bottle 
with one of the PATCHES that 
my husband uses for mending 
automobile inner tubes. It is 
very successful. Full directions 
come with the box of patches. 
Ww. 
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Mrs. M. K., Ohio. 


le straw. 
* | tind a SNAP CLOTHESPIN 
handy around the cook stove. I 
use one to lift off hot kettle-lids, pull hot 
saucepans forward and change the pie pans 
around in the oven. M. 
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Mrs. K. T., Idaho. 
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